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Teach  Me  I  I 

Macon  Earl  Evans  T  ;^ 

Teach  me  a  song  of  the  soul,  Little  Bird,  |  > 

With  a  throb  of  the  heart  surging  thru.  X  t 

Teach  me  the  song  that  you  sing  to  your  Love  X  t 

When  you  woo,  ♦  -^ 

Little  Bird,  J  | 

When  you  woo. 


-f 


In  an  ecstacy  wilder  than  flight. 


Little  Bird, 

With  delight. 


Teach  me  the  song  that  you  warble  at  morn  -¥        > 

When  the  first  spangle  sparkles  the  dew. 
Teach  me  the  song  that  you  sing  when  your  Love 
Answers  you, 

Little  Bird, 

Answers  you. 


Teach  me  the  song  that  you  carol  at  noon  >        ^ 


Teach  me  the  song  that  your  Love  listens  to  t        ^ 

With  delight,  ^        ^ 


-t- 
■f 


I 

■f 

I 


Teach  me  the  song  that  you  twitter  at  dusk 
When  the  baby  stars  play  peek-a-boo. 
Teach  me  to  sing  as  you  sing  when  your  Love 

Flies  to  you,  ;t 

Little  Bird,  X 

Flies  to  you.  y  X 


^ 
> 
-f 


^         t 
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The  Story  of  the  South  and  West 

Chaptee  XI. 

IN  going  over  the  original  records  and  would  in  derision  offer  him  a 
of  the  pioneer  Virginians,  I  dis-  handfull  of  corn,  a  piece  of  bread, 
cover  a  naive  freshness,  a  wealth  for  their  swords  and  muskets,  and 
of  detail,  a  local  color,  which  are  such  like  proportions  also  for  their 
totally  lacking  in  the  formal  histo-  apparell.  But  seeing  by  trade  and 
ries.  There  are  glimpses  of  bar-  courtesy  there  was  nothing  to  be 
baric  life  in  primeval  woods;  there  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  such  con- 
are  "thrilling"  adventures,  on  land  elusions  as  necessity  enforced, 
and  on  the  waters ;  and  there  are  though  contrary  to  his  commission ; 
frank  revelations  concerning  the  (he)  let  fly  his  muskets,  ran  his 
want  of  forethought,  of  prudence,  boat  ashore;  whereat  they  all  fled 
of  honesty  on  the  part  of  the  col-  into  the  woods, 
onists  themselves.  "80     marching     towards     their 

After  t]ie  departure  of  Captain  houses,  they  might  see  great  heaps 
Newport  as  mentioned  in  the  last  of  corn ;  much  ado  he  had  to  re- 
chapter,  the  control  of  a  desperate  strain  his  hungry  soldiers  from 
situation  was  turned  over  to  their  (tlie)  present  taking  of  it,  expect- 
iMan — Captain  Jolin  Smith.  First  ing  as  it  happened  that  the  Salvag- 
of  all,  the  colony  must  not  starve,  es  (Indians)  would  assault  them,  as 
Something  to  eat  must  be  had,  at  not  long  after  they  did  with  a  most 
once.  And  as  Joseph  looked  to  hydeous  noise.  Sixty  or  seventy  of 
Egyi^t  for  the  corn,  Captain  Smith  them,  some  black,  some  red,  some 
looked  to  the  Indians.  lie  knew  white,  some  party-colored,  came  in 
they  had  it;  he  wanted  some;  and  square  order,  singing  and  dancing 
he  went  to  get  it.  Read  the  story,  out  of  the  woods,  with  their  Okee 
in  the  quaint  language  of  the  Old  (which  was  an  Indian  Idol  made  of 
English  chronicler,  Simmonds,  who  skins,  stuffed  with  moss,  all  painted 
wrote  more  than  300  j^ears  ago.  and  hung  with  chains  and  copper) 
The  place  where  these  Indians  lived  borne  before  them ;  and  in  this  man- 
is  now  Hampton,  Virginia.  ner,  being  well  armed  with  Clubs, 

"Being  but  six  or  seven  in  com-  Targets,  Bowes  and  Arrows,  they 

pany  he  went  down  the  river  to  Ke-  charged  the  English,  that  so  kindly 

coughtan;     where     at     first     they  received   them   with  their  muskets 

scorned  him,  as  a  famished  man;  loaded  with  Pistol  shot,  that  down 
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fell  their  god,  and  divers  lay 
sprawling  on  the  ground;  the  rest 
fled  again  to  the  woods,  and  ere 
long  sent  of  the  Quiyoughkasoueks 
to  offer  peace,  and  redeem  their 
Okee. 

''Smith  told  them,  if  only  six  of 
them  would  come  unarmed  and  load 
his  boat,  he  would  not  only  he  their 
friend,  but  restore  them  their  Okee, 
and  give  them  Beads,  Copper,  and 
Hatchets  besides ;  which  on  both 
sides  was  to  their  contents  per- 
formed ;  and  then  they  brought  him 
Venison,  Turkeys,  wild  foul,  bread 
and  what  they  had;  singing  and 
dancing  a  sign  of  friendship  till 
they  departed." 

Down  in  Florida,  I  heard  many 
stories  of  a  much  dreaded  fish 
which  is  called — as  I  understood  it 
— the  Stingmaree.  Eead  of  the  ex- 
perience which  Captain  Smith  had 
with  one  of  these  ugly  customers. 
AVitli  ]iis  sword  he  had  speared  the 
"Stingray,"  which  was  perhaps 
dozing  in  the  shallow  waters,  amid 
the  rushes  near  the  shore.  In  tak- 
ing the  fish  off  his  sword,  it  sank 
its  poisonous  tail  into  his  arm, 
near  the  wrist — a  dangerous  place. 
Had  not  the  surgeon  opened  out 
and  treated  the  wound,  the  Captain 
and  the  "Stingray"  might  have  de- 
parted this  life  together;  but  as  it 
liappily  turned  out,  the  Captain  ate 
the  fish  for  supper. 

"But  it  chance  our  Captain  tak- 
ing a  fish  from  his  sword  (not 
knowing  her  condition)  being  nmch 
of  the  fashion  of  a  Thornback,  but 
a  long  tail  like  a  riding  rod,  where- 
on the  midst  is  a  most  poisoned 
sting,  of  two  or  three  inches  long, 
beaded  like  a  saw  on  each  side, 
which  she  stuck  into  the  wrist  of  his 


arm  near  an  inch  and  a  half ;  no 
l)lood  nor  wound  was  seen,  but  a  lit- 
tle blue  spot,  but  the  torment  was 
instantly  so  extreme,  that  in  four 
hours  had  soon  swollen  his  hand, 
arm  and  shoulder,  we  all  with  much 
sorrow  concluded  (anticipated)  his 
funeral,  and  x^repared  his  grave  in 
an  Island  by,  as  himself  directed; 
yet  it  pleased  God  by  precious  oil 
Dr.  Russell  at  first  applied  to  it 
when  he  sounded  it  with  a  probe, 
(ere  night)  his  tormenting  pain  was 
so  well  a  swayed  that  he  ate  of  the 
fish  to  his  supi^er,  which  gave  no 
less  joy  and  content  to  us  than  ease 
to  himself.  For  which  we  called  the 
Island  Stingray  Isle  after  the  name 
of  the  fish." 

Here  is  another  little  sketch  that 
appeals  to  one's  fancy — a  Christ- 
mas spent  by  the  whites  with  the 
Indians,  in  the  winter  of  1608-9. 

(Captain  John  Smith  and  some  of 
his  men  started  from  Jamestown  to 
visit  the  Powliatan  at  Werowoco- 
moco.  The  corn  was  running  low, 
again.  Powhatan  was  to  be  melted 
by  a  few  more  beautiful,  priceless, 
royal,  indispensable  blue-glass 
beads. 

AMiile  Smith  and  his  party  were 
on  their  way,  a  fearful  blizzard  be- 
gan to  blow,  accompanied  by  hail, 
sleet  and  snow.  It  overtook  them  at 
Kecoughttan,  where  Smith  had 
robbed  fhe  Indians  of  iheir  earn. 
What,  now,  did  they  do  to  him? 
Took  his  party  into  their  cozy  wig- 
wams, feasted  them  l^ountifully  for 
a  week,  and  then  sent  them  on  their 
way  rejoicing!  The  simple  incident 
is  worthy  of  preservation : 

"The  next  night  (30  Dec.  1608) 
being  lodged  at  Kecoughtan ;  six  or 
seven  days  the  extreme  wind,  rain. 
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frost  and  snow  caused  lis  to  keep 
Christmas  (31  Dec.  1608—16  Jan. 
1609)  among  the  Salvages  (In- 
dians), where  we  were  never  more 
merry,  nor  fed  on  more  plenty  of 
good  Oysters,  Fish,  Flesh,  Wild- 
foul,  and  good  bread;  nor  never 
had  better  fires  in  England,  than  in 
the  dry  smoky  houses  of  Kecough- 
tan."  ' 

That,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  pictures  we  have  of  the 
simple  life  in  the  old  land  of  the 
Powhatans.  The  travellers  are 
welcomed,  out  of  the  night  and  the 
storm;  and  for  a  whole  week  they 
are  royally  entertained.  Outside 
the  hut  is  the  darkness  and  the  bit- 
ter cold ;  inside,  the  blazing  fire,  the 
dry  warmth,  the  tempting  food,  the 
assiduous  host. 

The  incurable  weakness  of  the 
first  colony  was  its  communism. 
Each  worked  for  all  and  all  for  each 
theorv.       In     fact,    the    lazv 


-m 


shirked  all  labor;  and  the  indus- 
trious few  supported  the  whole 
community.  The  store-house  and 
the  kettle  were  common  property. 
In  fishing,  in  hunting,  in  jDlanting 
corn,  in  making  clap-boards,  char- 
coal and  soap,  each  pioneer  was 
merely  contributing  to  the  public 
fund.  Thus,  a  great  premium  was 
put  upon  idleness,  and  a  great  han- 
dicap upon  industry.  In  the  course 
of  time,  it  was  seen  that  this  theory 
of  collective  ownership  would  doom 
the  colony  to  irretrievable  ruin, 
and  it  was  abandoned. 

Ca])tain  John  Smith,  a  man  of  ro- 
bust common  sense,  assembled  the 
colonists  and  addressed  them  very 
frankly  on  the  subject.  By  sheer 
force  of  will  and  capacity  he  had  be- 


come the  master-spirit  in  Virginia; 
and  his  word  was  law.  He  now  told 
them  that  "If  one  ivill  not  work 
neither  shall  he  eat."  Furthermore, 
he  declared  that  those  who  were  in 
good  health  must  support  those 
who  were  sick. 

In  short  order,  he  had  the  entire 
able-bodied  portion  of  the  colony 
hard  at  work. 

It  was  a  rough  experience  for  the 
''gentlemen"  of  Jamestown  to 
learn  how  to  cut  down  those  enor- 
mous monarchs  of  the  forest,  rive 
them  and  hew  them  into  clap- 
boards, and  transport  them  to  the 
ships  which  were  to  take  them  to 
England.  But  it  is  related  that 
these  "gentlemen"  buckled  down  to 
their  tasks  with  zeal  and  good  hum- 
or, swearing  many  a  loud  oath  as 
their  tender  white  hands  were  blis- 
tered and  bruised  by  the  heavy  axe 
— whose  blows  they  did  not  know 
how  to  "balance." 

Captain  John  Smith  was  as  pious 
a  pioneer  as  ever  swapped  a  blue 
bead  for  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn, 
or  robbed  a  tribe  which  wouldn't 
trade ;  consequently  he  disapproved 
profane  language.  To  cure  his 
"gentlemen"  of  so  evil  a  habit,  the 
Captain  had  a  report  made  to  him 
each  night  of  the  number  of  oaths 
each  of  said  gentlemen  had  been 
guilty  of  uttering  during  the  day, 
and  he  punished  the  offenders  by 
having  poured  down  the  sleeves  of 
their  u})lifted  arms  as  many  buckets 
of  cold  water  as  equalled  the  num- 
ber of  their  "cuss-words." 

The  timber,  the  charcoal,  the  tar, 
the  soap,  the  glass,  which  were 
produced  by  these  gentlemen  of 
Virginia  were  the  very  beginnings 
of  American  commerce.    With  uu- 
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erring  eye,  Smith  had  recognized 
the  futility  of  searching  for  the 
precious  metals.  From  the  first,  he 
looked  to  the  soil  and  to  the  forests 
for  the  sources  of  American  wealth. 
He  made  the  first  shipment  of  ''na- 
val stores;"  the  first,  of  cedarwood; 
the  first,  of  tobacco. 

His  "rude  answer"  to  the  Lon- 
don Company  when  those  gentle- 
men complained  that  the  colony 
was  a  financial  failure,  is  worthy  of 
a  permanent  place  in  historical  lit- 
erature. When  tliey  were  dream- 
ing idle  dreams  of  gold,  silver  and 
diamonds  in  Virginia,  Smith  blunt- 
ly wrote  them,  in  substance,  that  if 
thev  would  send  out  to  the  New 
World,  men  who  knew  how  to  de- 
velop its  natural  resources — how  to 
plant,  cultivate  and  reap;  how  to 
do  carpentering  and  blacksmith 
work;  how  to  garden  and  farm; 
how  io  catch  and  preserve  fish;  how 
to  lay  l)vicks,  «S:c. — he  would  the 
sooner  lay  the  foundation  of  a  great, 
])rosporous  State. 

Historians  make  a  puzzle  of 
Smith's  perrmjyton/  flismissal  from 
his  office,  soon  after  this  "rude  an- 
swer" received  by  the  high  and 
mighty  men  in  London.  It  doesn't 
seem  much  of  a  mystery,  when  you 
think  the  facts  over. 
*     *     * 

Another  thing  worked  against  the 
first  Virginia  colony.  There  were 
110  n\-}uru  and  child rcti  in  it.  Here 
were  a  goodly  number  of  men 
])acked  off  from  the  Old  V/orld,  to 
make  a  homo  in  the  New;  how  could 
they  succeed  without  the  help  of 
vfomen"?  No  winder  these  first  col- 
onists were  so  unhappy.  No  won- 
der they  died  at  the  first  touch  of 
real  sickness,  where  woman's  ten- 


der nursing  is  half  the  battle.  It 
was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1608 
that  Captain  Newport  brought  over 
"Mrs.  Forrest  and  her  maid,  Anne 
Burras."  Anne  was  speedily 
snapped  up  in  matrimony  by  John 
Layden ;  and  this  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish wedding  on  American  soil.  Mrs. 
Forrest  was  apparently  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  settlers  who  came  with 

Newport. 

*     *     » 

It  will  scarcely  repay  us  to  plod 
through  the  almost  interminable  de- 
tails of  the  early  life  of  the  strug- 
gling colony.  There  was  always 
trouble,  trouble,  trouble.  Inside 
Jamestown,  were  deadly  feuds, 
treacheries  and  crimes.  The  do- 
nothing  faction  hated  Smith  con- 
sumedh^  They  hampered  him, 
threatened  his  life,  and  made  re- 
peated attempts  upon  it.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  malcontents  attempted  to 
steal  the  pinnace  and  leave  the 
country  in  it.  Captain  Smith  re- 
turned from  one  of  his  expeditions 
just  in  time  to  thwart  this  ruinous 
blow.  After  trial,  one  of  these  mal- 
contents (Kendall)  was  shot. 

We  see  the  mother  colony  throw- 
ing off  a  dissatisfied  element  to 
make  a  home  at  the  Falls,  near 
where  Richmond  now  stands.  An- 
otlier  migration  makes  for  Nanse- 
mand.  Neither  settlement  thrives; 
both  fail ;  and  the  wretched  surviv- 
ors come  crouching  back  to  James- 
town to  be  protected  from  the  justly 
incensed  Indians  by  the  all-power- 
ful Smith. 

The  old  question  of  food  is  a  con- 
stant worry.  Famine  is  always  at 
hand.  During  one  of  these  dread- 
ful winters,  Pocahontas  brings 
regular  supplies  of  corn  and  ven- 
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ison  and  wild-fowl,  literally  keeping 
the  soul  in  tlie  body  of  the  colony. 

After  exploring  the  Chesapeake, 
and  making  a  remarkably  correct 
map  of  it;  after  having  shown  the 
mutinous  inefficient  colonists  how 
to  get  along;  after  having  founded 
American  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures and  commerce;  after  having 
written  the  first  book  ever  com- 
posed in  English  in  the  New  World ; 
after  having  toiled  like  a  galley- 
slave  for  several  years,  to  infuse  life 
into  this  colony, to  make  it  take  root, 
an  accident  takes  the  indomitable 
man  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
most  arduous  labors — never  to  re- 
turn. 

Coming  down  the  James,  in  a 
boat,  a  bag  of  powder  exploded,  lac- 
erating the  legs  of  the  captain  in  a 
horrible  manner.  So  intense  was 
his  pain,  that  he  sprang  into  the  riv- 
er to  cool  his  wounds.  With  difficul- 
ty he  was  rescued  from  drowning. 
There  being  no  surgery  in  Virginia 
for  such  a  hurt,  Smith  resolved  to 
return  with  the  ships  to  England. 

His  king  had  granted  the  Com- 
pany a  new  charter;  new  men  were 
coming  to  take  control;  a  large  in- 
flux of  new  colonists,  backed  by 
powerful  aristocratic  influence  in 
England  would  soon  change  the  as- 
pect of  the  colony.  The  Captain's 
enemies  in  London  had,  for  the 
moment,  laid  him  low.  It  was  time 
for  him  to  go,  and  he  went. 

But  see  what  comes  of  driving 
away  the  indispensable  man.  Be- 
fore Lord  Delaware  and  his  fleet 
could  arrive,  and  put  the  colony  on  a 
permanently  firm  foundation,  it  had 
almost  become  extinct.  The  incapa- 
city, vices,  mismanagement  and 
sheer    wickedness    gf    those  whom 


Smith  left  behind,  brought  on  ' '  The 
Starving  Time,"  one  of  the  most 
horrible  episodes  in  human  story. 
Let  us  read  it,  in  the  quaint  lan- 
guage of  one  of  the  pioneers,  the 
Rev.  W.  Simmonds: 

''Now  we  all  found  the  loss  of 
Captain  Smith,  yea  his  greatest 
maligners  could  now  curse  his  loss ; 
for  as  corn,  provisions  and  contri- 
bution from  the  Saluages,  we  had 
nothing  but  mortal  wounds,  with 
clubs  and  arrows ;  as  for  our  Hogs, 
Hens,  Goats,  Sheep,  Horse,  or  what 
lived,  our  commanders  and  officers 
and  Saluages  daily  consumed  them, 
some  small  portions  sometimes  we 
tasted,  till  all  was  devoured;  then 
swords,  arms,  pieces,  or  any  thing 
we  traded  with  the  Saluages,  whose 
cruel  fingers  were  so  often  imbrued 
in  our  bloods,  that  what  by  their 
cruelty,  our  Governor's  indiscre- 
tion, and  the  loss  of  our  ships,  of 
five  hundred  within  six  months  af- 
ter Captain  Smith's  departure 
(Oct.  1609— Mar.  1610),  there  re- 
mained not  past  sixty  men,  women 
and  children,  most  miserable  and 
poor  creatures ;  and  these  were  pre- 
served for  the  most  part,  by  roots, 
herbs,  acorns,  walnuts,  berries,  now 
and  then  a  little  fish;  they  that  had 
starch  in  these  extremities,  made  no 
small  use  of  it;  yea,  even  the  very 
skins  of  our  horses. 

"Nay,  so  great  was  our  famine, 
that  a  Saluage  we  slew  and  buried, 
the  poorer  sort  took  him  up  again 
and  ate  him;  and  so  did  divers  one 
another  boyled  and  stewed  with 
roots  and  herbs;  and  one  amongst 
the  rest  did  kill  his  wife,  powdered 
(salted)  her  and  had  aten  part  of 
her  before  it  was  known ;  for  which 
he  was  e:secuted  for  which  he  well 
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deserved ;  now  whether  she  was  bet-  wretch  was  being  burned,  another 

ter  roasted,  boiled  or  carbonated  I  of  the  colonists,  well-nigh  deranged 

know  not;  but  of  such  a  dish  as  by   their  manifold   trials,   cast   his 

powdered  wife  I  never  heard  of."  Bible  into  the    flames    and    cried: 

It  is  related  that  while  this  poor  ''Alas!  there  is  no  God!" 


When  I  Come  Home 

Robert  Paine  Hudson 

When  I  come  hack  from  lands  ivhere  now  I  roam^ 
Pursuing  drea7n^  that  never  can  he  caught^ 

Oh!  I  shall  rest  amid  the  siveets  of  home 
And  live  the  comforts  Pve  so  dearly  hought, — 
^Vhen  I  come  home. 

When  I  com-e  wandering  hack  from  tramping  far 
With  weary  feet  and  wonnded  spirit  sore., 

Where  nanght  hut  calumny  and  envy  are., 
Oh!  I  sh<dl  fall  and  kiss  that  sacr^ed  floor,— 
When  I  come  home. 

When  /  come  home  I  pixiy  I  may  forget 
The  harden  I  have  hoi^ne  across  the  world ; 

Pre  sowed  the  seeds  of  love  and  sow  them  yet 
Despite  the  stones  of  hate  that  oft  are  hurled — 
At  home  may  I  forget. 

When  I  reach  home.,  dear  Lord.,  my  lienvenly  home., 
I  shall  rejoice  to  hear  Thee  speak,  '"''Well  done!'''' 

No  more  ''mid  strife  and  calumny  to  roam, 
New  life  hegun,  eternal  comfort  tvon^ — ^ 
Bear  Lord,  when  I  coins  home. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Hierarchy:  The  Dead= 

liest  Menace  to  Our  Liberties  and 

Our  Civilization 

[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic,  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word 
of  unkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father."  If 
anything  contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain, 
and  alienates  their  good  will,  I  shall  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGANIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation — 
NOT  the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 


Chapter  XVI, 


ONE  of  the  simplest  things  that 
you  can  ever  read,  is,  the 
New  Testament  story  of 
"The  Last  Supper."  The  Teacher 
and  His  disciples  were  Jews  and 
they  clung  to  the  historic  observan- 
ces of  their  people.  Christ,  indeed, 
was  what  you  might  call  "a  good 
Jew."  He  formally,  punctiliously 
celebrated  the  national  festivals. 
He  told  the  cured  leper  to  go  and 
purify  himself  at  the  temple.  He 
constantly  quoted  the  Old  Testa- 
mert.  His  "sermon  on  the  mount" 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  lumin- 
cui  summing-up  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Jewish  patriarchs.  There  is 
rot  a  tbnu':i'ht  in  the  "Sermon"  that 
carrot  l)e  traced  back  to  the  Tal- 
ru  h  frf^m  wliich  it  can  be  traced  to 
n  0  ol  Vv  religions  and  moral  creeds 
cf  lie  East.  " 

I  ji  pvvi^"'.  ^  hrist  honored  the  oil 
TTebiew  ])rophets;  and  in  His  beau- 
tTul  nUegciy  of  Tives  and  Lazarus, 
l^e  makes  "Abraham's  bosom"  the 
symbol  of  eternal  rest  and  bliss.  ' 

Fo  you  remember  the  passage 
where  Jesus  goes  to  the  Temple  of 
His  people — as  He  had  often  gone 
before — and  where  He  tinds  the 
courts  degraded  to  the  sordid 
purposes  of  the  market?    Traffic  in 


bullocks,  sheep,  doves,  &c.,  was  pol- 
luting the  church.  The  keen  money- 
changer who  had  gathered  up,  be- 
fore-hand, the  ancient  coin  in  which 
temple-dues  had  to  he  paid,  and 
who  was  exchanging  this,  at  exor- 
bitant prices,  for  money  not  cur- 
rent in  the  temple,  but  which  was 
equally  valuable  for  ordinary  com- 
mercial purposes — he,  also,  had  in- 
vade the  holiest  temple  in  the 
world  to  despoil  his  victims. 

With  the  indignation  of  a  good 
and  devout  Jew,  Christ  scourged 
these  mercenary  people  out  of  the 
temple,  saying  that  they  had  defiled 
— what!  His  Father's  house!  Not 
only  did  He  revere  the  place,  but 
His  wrath  against  those  who  did 
not  revere  it  led  Him  into  the  only 
acts  of  angry  violence  that  He  com- 
mitted during  the  whole  of  His  min- 
in  stry. 

He  overturned  tables  and  bench- 
es, upset  bird-cages,  larruped  the 
money-changers,  drove  out  the 
whole  venal  crowd — not  because 
they  w^ere  doing  anything  wrong,  in 
itself,  but  because  they  were  pro- 
faning a  Holy  Place,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Hebrew  God. 

He  did  not  disturb  the  priests  of 
the  temple  in  the  performance  of 
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their  sacrificial  rites;  HE  DID  NOT 
DENOUNCE,  OR  ENDEAVOR 
TO  EXTINGUISH  THE  SACRED 
FIRE. 

Now,  let  us  pass  on: 

It  was  time  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over; and  every  Hebrew  was  pre- 
paring to  have  the  customary  ma- 
terial for  the  traditional  observ- 
ance. 

Bread,  wine  and  lamb — these, 
with  such  condiments  as  the  indi- 
vidual taste  of  each  Jew  might  sug- 
gest, constituted  the  commemora- 
tive supper,  in  which  the  Israelites 
celebrated  their  escape  from  Egyp- 
tian bondage. 

Where  did  Jesus  Christ  sit  down 
to  "The  Last  Supper?" 

Millions  of  lives  have  been  lost 
because  of  disputes  concerning  the 
meaning  of  certain  things  which 
took  place  at  the  supper.  Tons  and 
tons  of  books  have  been  written  up- 
on the  religious  disputes  growing 
out  of  it.  Looming  up,  now,  are 
black  clouds,  all  round  the  horizon, 
])remonitory  of  other  storms  to 
beat  upon  this  unhappy  world,  be- 
cause of  what  the  Eoman  "church" 
contends  to  be  the  significance  of 
what  was  said  and  done,  at  one  of 
the  thousands  of  Passover  suppers 
that  were  eaten  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
night  that  Christ  was  arrested. 

''Where  shall  we  prepare  for  You, 
Master,  to  celebrate  the  Passover?" 
That,  in  substance,  was  the  ques- 
tion asked  of  Christ  by  Peter  and 
John.  His  answer,  in  substance, 
was — 

"Go  into  the  city,  and  as  you  en- 
ter, you  will  meet  a  man  carrying  a 
pitcher  of  water;  folloiv  him,  and 
enter  the  house  which  he  enters; 
then  sav  to  the  master  of  the  house : 


'Where  is  the  large  up^,ci'  chamber 
where  our  Teacher  can  eat  the  Pass- 
over with  us?  He  will  make  all 
things  ready.'  " 

These  directions  necessarily  indi- 
cate that  the  house  was  extremely 
near  the  city  gate.  The  name  of  the 
owner  is  not  given.  The  arrival  of 
Christ  at  the  house  is  not  described. 
Whether  He  was  welcomed  by  the 
owner,  and  conducted  to  this  "as- 
sembly room,"  we  are  not  told. 

We  hear  the  directions  given  by 
Christ;  and  the  next  scene,  without 
prelude  of  any  sort,  is  that  of  the 
Teacher  and  His  disciples,  stretched 
in  a  half-reclining  attitude  on  couch- 
es alongside  the  table— after  the 
Eastern  fashion — and  comfortably 
enjoying  their  supper.  Apparently, 
the  meal  is  a  substantial  one,  with 
plenty  of  lamb,  plenty  of  bread  and 
plent}^  of  wine.  Evidently,  there  is 
a  bowl  of  gravey  (sop)  or  some  such 
side-dish  on  the  board,  for  Christ 
designates  His  betrayer  by  dipping 
a  ])iece  of  dry  bread  into  this  sop, 
and  handing  it  to  Judas — who  im- 
mediately went  away. 

While  the  meal  was  in  progress 
the  Teacher  had  brought  up  the 
subject  of  His  approaching  death. 
He  declared  that  one  of  His  Twelve 
would  betray  Him.  This  created 
the  liveliest  sensation  around  the 
table.  "Is  it  I,  Lord,  is  it  I?" 
From  lip  to  lip  the  eager,  terrified 
question  ran,  until  at  length  Judas 
Simon,  of  Iscariot,  was  forced  to 
ask,  "Is  it  I?"  and  Christ  an- 
swered— 

' '  You  have  said  it ! " 
*     *     * 

One  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
things  about  the  ordinance  of  the 
Last  Supper  is  that  John,  the  be- 
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loved  disciple  John,  does  not  relate  When    He    blessed    the  wine  and 

a  single  thing,  which  takes  it  out  of  handed  it  around,  saying,  "This  is 

the  ordinary  run  of  Passover  sup-  my  blood,"  what  was  it  the  disciples 

pers,  save  that  he  emphasizes  the  drank?    Was  it  wine,  or  was  it  the 

fact  that  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of  actual  blood  of  Christ? 

His  disciples,  and  appeared  to  or-  If  they  drank  His  blood,  what  sus- 

dain  it  as  an  observance,  indicative  tained  life  in  Him  during  the  agon- 

of  humility,  brotherhood,  and  equal-  ies  of  Gethsemane,  the  trial  and  the 

ity.     Not   a  word   does   John   say  walk  to  Golgotha? 

about  breaking  the  loaf  and  handing  On  matters  of  such  absolute  sim- 

round  the  cup.  plicity,  it  seems  miraculous  that  the 

Let  that  pass;   we   will   turn   to  subtleties     of    theologians     should 

Matthew,  and  see  how  that  Apostle  have  been  able  to  confuse,  delude 

related  the  circumstances:  and  infuriate    myriads    of    human 

''Then  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  beings, 

took  a  loaf;  and  having  offered  a  Christ's  mind  was  poetic,  rich  in 

blessing,  broke  it  and  distributed  it  imagery.     He  delighted  in  symbol, 

to  His  disciples  saying, 'Take  it,  eat  allegory   and   parable.      He    called 

it;  this  is  my  body.'    And  taking  the  Himself,  variously,    the    Shepherd, 

cup,  and  offering  a  blessing, He  gave  the  Vine,  the  Way,  the  Bread,  the 

it  to  them  saying,  'All  of  you  drink  Life. 

of  it;  for  this  is  My  own  blood,  that  So,    when    He    broke    one  of  the 

of  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  shed  loaves  and  distributed  the  pieces  to 

for  the  removal  of  many  sins.  His  disciples,  saying,  "This  is  My 

" '7   tell   you,   hotvever,   that   at  body,"    He    meant  no  more  than  to 

present,  I  will  not  drinh  this  pro-  say,  "This  is  symbolic;    as  I  break 

duce  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  ivhen  this  loaf,  so  My  body  shall  be  brok- 

7  shall  drinh  it  ivith  you,  neiv,  in  the  en;  eat  the  bread,  in  remembrance 

Kingdom  of  my  Father.'  "  of  My  sacrifice." 

Now  apply  your  common  sense  to  So  as  to  the  wine : 

that,    and    tell    us    what  it  means.  His  reference  to  it  was  symboli- 

Tliere  is  Christ,    the    man,    eating  cal.     The  disciples  coidd  not  have 

bread  and  meat,  and  drinking  wine,  drunken  Christ's  blood  at  that  time, 

77^5  hody  is  intact;  His  blood  inside  for  every  drop   of  it  ivas  in  His 

His  veins.  veins. 

He  takes  up  one  of  the  loaves  of  But  the  most  unanswerable  proof 

bread,  breaks  it  into  pieces  and  says  of  the  symbolism  is,  that  Christ  re- 

to  His  Twelve,  "This  is  My  body;  fused    to    drink   of   that   cup   with 

eat  it" — and  they  do.     What   did  them,    saying    that    He  would  wait 

they  eat?  Did  they  eat  bread  which  until  He  could  drink  new  wine  with 

disappeared  forever  by  the  natural  them  in  the  kingdom  of  His  Father, 

processes  of  digestion  and  elimina-  Of    course,    He    could    not    have 

tion?    Or  did  they  devour  the  body  meant  that  He  would,  in  Heaven,  sit 

of  Jesus  Christ?  cloivn  with  His  disciples  and  drink 

If    they    ate    the    actual  body  of  His  own  blood! 

Christ,  what  was  it  that  Pilate  cru-  Jesus  Himself  said  that  what  His 

cified!  disciples  were  drinking  was   'Hhe 
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fruit  of  the  vine."  (wine.)  But 
where  He  further  speaks  of  drink- 
ing it  new  with  them  in  the  kingdom 
He  is,  again,  symbolic — for  we  can- 
not suppose  that  either  blood  or 
wine  is  to  be  drunken  in  the  land 

beyond  the  grave. 

*     *     * 

Remember  this:  At  about  the 
same  hour  that  Christ  was  rising  to 
break  the  bread  and  pass  the  cup, 
at  the  Passover  Supper,  every  other 
Jew  who  was  the  master  of  the 
house  in  Jerusalem,  or  who  had 
come  up  td  the  city  to  celebrate  the 
national  festival,  icas  doing  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  man  of 
the  house  to  rise  and  break  the 
bread;  the  custom,  for  him  to  pass 
the  wine-cup.  Therefore,  Christ's 
action,  instead  of  being  peculiar, 
was  orthodox — the  difference  being 
that  He  likened  the  broken  bread  to 
His  broken  body;  and  the  wine,  to 
His  blood. 

Did  He  mean  that  the  Passover  of 
the  Jews  should  thus  be  trans- 
formed and  perpetuated  as  a  sacra- 
ment of  His  own!  John  omits  the 
incident,  as  not  worth  recording. 
He  had  heard  Christ  use  practically 
the  same  language  in  Capernaum, 
and  had  heard  Him  explain  it  away. 
(His  ''flesh"  and  His  "blood" 
meant  His  Commandments.) 

Matthew  relates  the  incident  as  a 
mere  matter  of  fact.  There  is  no 
hint  of  the  institution  of  a  perpet- 
ual rite. 

Luke,  who  was  not  a  Jew,  and 
who  was  not  present,  adds  the 
words,  "do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me;"  but  even  Luke  does  not  in- 
timate that  the  words  applied  to 
anything  more  than  the  act  then  in 


progress — -the  eating  and  drinking, 
then. 

Prav,  bear  in  mind  the  universal 
Jewis;h  custom,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover.  It  was  the  national 
custom  for  the  master  of  the  family 
to  break  the  bread  and  bless  it;  to 
bless  the  cup  of  wine  and  pass  it. 
"Blessed  be  Thou,  our  God,  Who 
givest  us  the  fruit  of  the  vine." 
And  as  to  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
afterwards,  that  is  done,  to  this  ve- 
ry day,  by  the  "good  Jews"  every- 
where. Consequently,  you  must  re- 
cognize the  immensely  important 
fact  that  Christ  did  nothing,  on  the 
last  night  of  His  freedom,  that  cus- 
tom had  not  prescribed  for  the  mas- 
ter of  the  feast,  excepting  that  He 
said  of  the  broken  loaf,  "This  is  My 
bod}^;"  and  of  the  wine,  "This  is 
My  blood." 

Now  in  Capernaum,  shortly  be- 
fore, He  had  said  to  the  Jews,  * '  Ex- 
cept ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  drink  His  blood,  ye  have 
no  life  in  you."  (John  VL,^ 27-60.) 
The  Jews  murmured  at  this  saying, 
whereupon  Christ  explained  that 
He  had  not  used  the  words  literally, 
but  figuratively.  He  only  meant 
that  they  should  live  by  His  com- 
mandment. 

I  have  gone  into  the  subject  at 
length,  and  with  perhaps  tedious  de- 
tail. But  its  tremendous  impor- 
tance is  my  justification. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  reared 
upon  the  simple  facts  such  a  vast 
superstructure  of  folly,  blasphemy, 
extortion  and  unscrupulous  power 
that  it  simply  exhausts  the  scorn  and 
wrath  of  sane,  common-sense  hu- 
manity. They  actually  pretend  to 
believe    that    thousands  of    priests 
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(including  the  nigger  priests)  can 
bring  back  to  this  eartli  the  body  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  faithful 
may  eat  it!  They  actually  pretend 
to  believe  that  thousands  of  priests 
(including  the  nigger  priests)  can 
bring  back  to  this  eartli  the  blood 
of  Christ,  in  order  that  the  priests 
may  drink  it! 

In  order  that  the  Romanist  posi- 
tion may  not  be  misrepresented,  I 
quote  from  their  highest  authori- 
ties: 

The  Synod  of  Trent  says:  "If 
any  one  shall  deny  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  most  holy  eucharist, 
there  is  contained  really,  truly  and 
substantially,  the  body  and  blood, 
together  with  the  soul  and  divinity, 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  so 
whole  Christ,  but  shall  say  He  is 
only  in  it  in  sign,  or  figure,  or  pow- 
er, let  him  be  accursed." 

The  fathers  at  Trent  declare 
that:  "If  any  shall  say  that  in  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  eucharist, 
there  remains  the  substance  of 
bread  and  wine,  together  with  the 
body  and  blood  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  shall  deny  that  wonder- 
ful and  remarkable  conversion  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  in- 
to the  body,  and  of  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  blood, 
while  only  the  appearance  of  bread 
and  wine  remains,  which  conversion 
the  Catholic  church  most  appro- 
priately names  transubstantiation, 
let  him  be  accursed." 

The  Tridentine  Council  says:  "If 
any  one  shall  deny  that  Christ  en- 
tire is  contained  in  the  venerable 
sacrament  of  the  eucharist,  bread 
and  wine,  under  each  species,  when 
they  are  divided,  under  every  parti- 
cle of  each  kind,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." 


The  Council  of  Trent  asserts 
that :  ' '  There  is,  therefore,  no  reas- 
on to  doubt  but  that  all  Christ's 
faithful  people,  in  their  veneration, 
shall  render  this  most  holy  sacra- 
ment the  SAME  "WORSHIP  which 
is  due  to  the  true  God,  according  to 
the  custom  which  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  received. ' ' 

The  Chinese  aristocrats  are,  com- 
paratively, merciful  to  their  child- 
ren; they  stop  the  growth  of  the 
feet,  only;  the  Romanist  priesthood 
is  infinitely  more  cruel — it  stops  the 
growth  of  the  mind. 

No  rational  human  being  ever  did 
believe  that  a  piece  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  wine  could  be  transformed 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ. 
For  the  first  twelve  hundred  years 
after  the  Crucifixion,  no  such  dogma 
and  absurdity  was  heard  of.  The 
Last  Supper  was  observed  as  a  com- 
memorative feast;  and  it  was  such 
a  substantial  affair  that  some  of 
the  participants  drank  too  much 
wine — drawing  down  upon  them- 
selves the  censures  of  Paul. 

Expanding  in  power  and  greedy 
for  more  wealth,  the  priests  drew 
further  lessons  from  paganism,  and 
began  to  assert  the  Real  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  in  the 
wine.  Here  was  a  new  lever  of  al- 
most immeasurable  effectiveness. 
To  reproduce  the  crucified  Savior; 
to  carry  Him  in  processions  through 
the  streets ;  to  bring  Him  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying;  to  elevate  Him 
before  panoplied  hosts  of  armed 
men  who  would  kneel  reverently  as 
His  body  was  borne  aloft ;  to  have 
Him  as  an  inexhaustible  asset  in 
their  business  of  raking  money 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe — 
what  a  superb,  supreme  advantage ! 

At  first  and  for  ages,  the  congre- 
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gallon  in  the  Eoman  churches  was 
allowed  to  drink  some  of  the  wine. 
They  could  kneel  there,  poor  dupes, 
eating  Christ  and  drinking  Jesus. 

But,  in  course  of  time,  the  priests 
began  to  covet  all  the  wine ;  and  they 
monopolized  the  privilege  of  drink- 
ing it.  So,  it  has  come  to  pass,  now- 
adays, that  the  congregation  eat 
Christ  while  the  priests  drink  Him. 
The  congregation  kneel  at  the  altar 
rail,  each  member  of  it  with  his  or 
her  tongue  slightly  protruding;  and 
the  assistant  of  the  oftieiating  priest 
comes  along,  with  the  consecrated 
and  broken  wafer,  and  places  a  bit 
of  the  body  of  Christ  upon  each 
tongue ! 

AVhat  a  comical  scene  it  must  be ! 
Pitcure  it,  in  your  own  mind.  There 
you  have  a  lot  of  men  and  women, 
supposed  to  be  sane,  going  through 
a  performance  whose  parallel  can 
be  found  nowhere  outside  the  jun- 
gles of  Darkest  Africa.    Men    and 
women,  kneeling  in  solemn  silence, 
with  tlieir  tongues  poked  out,  await- 
ing their  turns,  as  the  priest  comes 
down  the  line,  distributing  the  body 
of    Christ — placing    a    morsel    on 
each    of    the    poked-out    tongues! 
(For  some  reason,  it  is  considered 
"a  sin"  for  the  teeth  of  the  Faithful 
to  come  in  contact  with  "the  Good 
God"  that  the  Faithful  are  swal- 
lowing.) 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  downright 
shame  that  the  officiating  priest  does 
not  allow  the  congregation  a  sip  of 
the  wine  to  wash  down  that  rice- 
bread,  for  it  is  often  old  and  worm- 
eaten.  Nevertheless,  the  head  priest 
takes  upon  himself  the  painful  duty 
of  drinking  all  of  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  there  is  no  more  indica- 
tion on  his  face  afterwards  that  he 


has  been  drinking  human  blood, 
tlian  there  is  on  the  countenances  of 
the  congregation  that  it  has  been 
devouring  human  flesh. 

And  there  isn't  a  priest  under 
Heaven  ivho  believes  that  he  drinks 
Christ's  blood;  and  there  isn't  a 
Catholic  layman  under  the  sun  who 
believes  he  ever  ate  a  morsel  of 
Christ's  body.  It  is  a  sham,  an  im- 
posture, a  wicked  survival  of  wick- 
edly encroaching  churchmen,  who 
boldly  defied  common  sense,  at  a 
time  when  the  Pope  could  dethrone 
any  monarch,  and  deliver  over  to 
ruthless  marauders  any  people  who 
refused  blind  obedience. 

^  ^  ^ 

Transuhstantiation.   Dreadful 
word!    Countless   lives    have    been 
sacrificed  to  it.    The  fair,  the  young, 
the  wise,  the  brave,    the    innocent, 
have   all   gone   down   before   it,   to 
cruel,  untimelv  death.     Tortured  in 
the  secret  dungeon,  broken  upon  the 
jagged    wheel,    burnt  in  the  public 
square,  hewn  asunder  by  savage  sol- 
diery, torn  to  pieces    by    priest-led 
mobs — liow     many     hundreds      of 
thousands    of    human    beings  have 
been  butchered  because  they  could 
not  believe  that  a  priest  could  turn 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and 
blood  of     Christ!     Transubstantia- 
tion!   There  isn't  a  word  in  the  lex- 
icon that  has  been  more  deeply  bap- 
tized in  fraud,  in  hypocrisy,  in  sin, 

in  blood ! 

*     *     * 

It  is  a  tax  upon  the  patience  of  a 
rational  man  to  refute  this  debasing 
dogma  of  Transuhstantiation;  but 
it  is  a  A^ital  part  of  my  subject,  and 
I  must  go  into  it. 

In  the  first  place,  what  line  of  Ho- 
ly Writ  indicates  that  Christ  meant 
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that  He  should  be  sacrificed  again  port  Himself  from  one  place  to  an- 

and  again — every    time    somebody  other.     In  other  words,  as  a  man, 

paid  a  priest  to  do  it?    Where  is  the  He  was  just  a  man. 

Biblical  authority  for  toting  Christ  But    the    Roman  priests  contend 

around  tlirough  the  streets,  and  "el-  that  they  can  have  His  body  and 

evating"  Him,  say,  at  a    "military  His  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

mass?"    How  can  the  annual  Pass-  at  the  same  time;  and  that  while  an 

over    feast    be    transformed  into  a  Irish    congregation    may  be  eating 

daily  performance"?    How  could  the  His    body    in    Dublin,    a    French 

disciples  be  said  to  have  eaten  the  church  may  be  doing  it  in  Paris,  a 

Body  of  Christ,  when  He  was  there  Spanish  church  in  Madrid,  a  Fili- 

in  the  flesh,  and  remained  so  until  pino  clmrch  in  Manila,  and  so  on 

His  death?  without  limit! 

There    are    tens    of  thousands  of  How  utterly  and  shockingly  ab- 

priests    scattered    throughout    the  surd! 

world,  each  of  whom    can    mumble  *     *     * 

over  the  bread  and  mutter  over  the  Was  Christ,  as  a  man,  dead  when 

wine,  at  the    same    time.    How  can  taken  from  the  cross?    He  had  said 

Christ's  body  be  at  100,000  different  He  was  to  die;  the  Roman  execu- 

places,  and  eaten  by  100,000  differ-  tioners  pronounced  Him  dead;  those 

ent  congregations,  simultaneously?  who  buried  Him  thought  Him  dead. 

Where   is   the   Christ,    the  living  The    whole    fabric    of  Christianity 

God,  when  the  Roman  Catholics  are  I'ests  upon  that  very  hed-rock— that 

devouring  Him  on  earth?     Where  ^If^  'ivas  dead. 

does  that  body  and  blood  come  from  Without  that,  the  entire  Gospel  of 

that  the  Romanists  eat  and  drink  so  t]ie  vicarious  atonement  fails.     He 

often?  was  sent  to  die,  and  died.     If  that 

Has  Christ  got  eatable  flesh  on  isn't    true,    then    our    religion    is 

His  bones,  now?    Has  He  drinkable  founded  upon  a  myth, 

blood  in  His  veins,  now?    If  so,  how  Now,  then — 

can   He   be   an   invisible,   ethereal,  Christ,    as    a    man    of  flesh  and 

spiritual,  omnipotent,  eternal  God?  blood,  having  died,  as  all  other  men 

When  1,000  priests  (including  the  die,  what  became  of  His  flesh  and 

nigger  priests)     have  miraculo'usly  blood?    It    was    not    a  man  of  flesh 

reproduced  Christ's    body,  in  1,000  and  blood  that  ascended.    It  was  an 

churches — we  have  1,000  Christs  in  apparition    that    appeared    in    the 

our    midst.    By    what  authority  do  room  with  the  disciples, 

the  priests  claim  the  power  to  mul-  AVhen,     therefore,     the     Roman 

tiply  His  body  in  that  astounding  priest  turns  rice-cake  into  Christ's 

manner?     His  spirit  can  be  every-  1>ody,  and  ordinary  wine  into  His 

where;  but  His  body  was  never  in  blood,  from  what  source  does  that 

more  than  one  place  at  a  time  when  flesh  and  blood  come?    Is  the  flesh 

He  was  on  earth.    He  Himself  did  that  of  the  dead  man  who' was  taken 

not  claim    the    power    to  multiply  from  the  cross?    Is  the  blood  that  of 

Himself ,  corporeally ;  nor  to  become  a  dead  man,  about  to  be  buried?    (I 

invisible ;  nor  to  miraculously  trans-  wonder  if  American  Catholics  will 
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never  see  the  hideous  nastiness  of 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiatioii. 
It  is  enough  to  sicken  a  buzzard.) 

Then,  again,  ivhat  parts  of 
Christ's  bodj^  are  reproduced  in  the 
rice-flour  wafer,  to  be  eaten  by  the 
faithful?  Is  the  entire  body  in  the 
wafer?    If  not,  ivJiy  not? 

And  if  the  whole  body  is  there, 
and  the  congregation  eats  all  of  the 
little  wafer,  then  they  have  eaten 
Christ,  from  His  head  to  His  heels! 
Gracious  God !  That  men  and  wom- 
en should  be  made  the  dupes  of  such 
a  doctrine  as  that. 

The  poor  negro,  in  the  wilds  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  manufactures 
himself  a  god,  out  of  sticks,  odd 
pieces  of  cloth,  bones  of  beasts,  &c., 
and  he  calls  it  Mumbo  Jumbo. 


The  Roman  priest  has  a  small 
amount  of  rice-flour  cooked  into  a 
round,  thin  wafer;  and,  having 
mumbled  a  Latin  phrase  over  it,  el- 
evates it  on  high  and  says,  "This  is 
Jesus  Christ,  our  God."  , 

We  enlightened  Americans  ridi- 
cule the  poor  African,  laugh  at  his 
Mumbo  Jumbo,  and  send  mission- 
aries to  convert  him  to  our  faith. 

At  the  same  time,  we  Americans 
assemble,  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
to  witness  the  turning  of  a  rice- 
wafer  into  "the  Good  God;"  and 
when  the  priest  has  pulled  off  his 
trick,  all  knees  are  bended  and  all 
heads  bowed — including  that  of  our 
President — to  the  little  round  wafer 
of  rice-cake,  which  the  priest  says 
he  has  converted  into  Jesus  Christ! 
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The  Curse  of  Education  as  It  is  Laid  on 

American  Youth 


From  Current  Literature 


BY  way  of  preface  to  an  indictment 
of  tiie  entire  school  and  college 
training  of  the  land,  Doctor  Boris 
Sidis,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
living  psychologists,  observes  that  the 
education  of  a  child  should  begin  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  years.  It 
is  then  that  the  child  begins  to  form 
his  interests.  It  is  at  that  period  that 
we  must  seize  the  opportunity  to  guide 
the  formative  energies  of  childhood  in 
right  channels.  To  delav  is  a  mistake, 
a  wrong  to  the  child.  It  is  the  idlest 
nonsense,  writes  Doctor  Sidis,  to  be 
afraid  of  forcing  the  child's  mind.  We 
can  not  strain  the  brain  prematurely. 
If  we  fail  to  direct  the  energies  in  the 
right  direction,  the  child  will  waste 
them  in  the  wrong  direction.  For  the 
same  amount  of  mental  energv  used  in 
those  silly  games  which  we  think  spec- 
ially adapted  to  the  childish  mind  can 
be  directed  with  lasting  benefit  to  the 
development  of  interest  in  intellectual 
activity  and  love  of  knowdedge.  The 
child  will  learn  to  play  at  "the  game  of 
knowledge  acquisition"  with  the  same 
ease  now^  revealed  in  its  nursery  games 
and  physical  exercises.* 

"What  is  more  of  a  truism  than  the 
axioms  of  geometry  and  mechanics — 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part, 
that  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same 
thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  or  that 
a  body  remains  in  the  same  state  unless 
an  external  force  changes  it?  And  yet 
the  whole  of  Mathematics  and  Mechan- 
ics is  built  on  those  simple  axioms. 

"The  elements  of  science  are  just 
such  obvious  platitudes.  What  is  need- 
ed is  to  use  them  as  efficient  tools  and 
by  their  means  draw  the  consequent  ef- 


*Philistine  and  Genius.    By  Boris  Sidis.    Moffatt,  Yard 
&  Co.,  New  York. 


fects.  The  same  holds  true  in  the 
science  of  education.  The  axiom  or 
the  law  of  early  training  is  not  new,  it 
is  Avell  known,  but  it  is  unfortunately 
too  often  neglected  and  forgotten^  and 
its  significance  is  almost  completely 
lost. 

"It  is  certainly  suprising  how  this 
law  of  early  training  is  so  disregarded, 
so  totally  ignored  in  the  education  of 
the  child.  Not  only  do  we  neglect  to 
lay  the  necessary  solid  basis  in  the 
earlv  life  of  the  child,  a  solid  basis 
ready  for  the  future  structure,  we  do 
not  even  take  care  to  clear  the  ground. 
In  fact,  we  make  the  child's  soul  a 
dunghill,  full  of  vermin,  of  supersti- 
tions, fears  and  prejudices — a  hideous 
heap  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  cre- 
dulity. 

"We  regard  the  child's  mind  as  a 
tahvln  rafio,  a  vacant  lot.  and  empty  on 
it  all  our  rubbish  and  refuse.  We  labor 
under  the  delusion  that  stories  and 
fniry  tales,  myths  and  deceptions  about 
life  and  man  are  good  for  the  child's 
mind.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  on  such  a 
foundation  men  can  only  put  up  shacks 
and  shanties?  We  forget  the  simple 
fact  that  what  is  harmful  for  the  adult 
is  still  more  harmful  to  the  child.  Sure- 
ly wdiat  is  poisonous  to  the  grown-up 
mind  cannot  be  useful  food  to  the 
young.  If  credulity  in  old  wives'  tales, 
lack  of  individuality,  sheepish  submis- 
siveness,  barrack-discipline,  unques- 
tioned and  uncritical  belief  in  author- 
ity, meaningless  imitation  of  jingles 
and  gibberish,  memorization  of  Mother 
Goose  wisdom,  repetition  of  incompre- 
hensible prayers  and  articles  of  creed, 
unintelligent  aping  of  good  manners, 
silly  games,  prejudices  and  supersti- 
tions and  fears  of  the  supernormal  and 
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supernatural  are  censured  in  adults, 
why  should  we  approve  of  their  culti- 
vation in  the  youno? 

We  ])ress  our  children  into  the  tri- 
umphant march  of  our  industrial  Jug- 
gernaut, says  Dr.  Sidis,  Over  1,700,- 
000  children  under  15  years  of  age  toil 
in  fields,  factories,  mines  and  work 
shops.  The  slums  and  the  factory  crip- 
ple the  energies  of  our  young  genera- 
tion. The  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
and  the  sacrifice  of  our  children  to  the 
insatiable  Moloch  of  industry  exclude 
us  from  the  rank  of  civilized  society 
and  place  us  on  the  level  of  barbaric 
nations. 

Our  educators  are  narrow-minded 
pedants.  They  are  occupied  with  the 
dry  bones  of  text-books,  the  sawdust 
of  pedagogics  and  the  would-be  scien- 
tific experiments  of  educational  psy- 
chology; they  are  ignorant  of  the  real 
vital  promblems  of  human  interests,  a 
knowledge  of  which  goes  to  make  the 
truly  educated  man. 

"It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the 
favored  type  of  superintendent  of  our 
public  education  should  be  such  a  hope- 
less philistine,  possessed  of  all  the  con- 
ceit of  the  mediocre  business  man. 
Koutine  is  his  ideal.  Originality  and 
genius  are  spurned  and  suppressed. 
Our  school-superintendent  with  his 
well-organized  training  shop  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  place  for 
genius  in  our  schools. 

"Unfortunate  and  degraded  is  the  na- 
tion that  has  handed  over  its  childhood 
and  youth  to  guidance  and  control  by 
hide-bound  mediocrity.  Our  school- 
managers  are  respected  by  the  laity 
as  great  educators  and  are  looked  up  to 
by  the  teachers  as  able  business  men. 
Their  merit  is  routine,  discipline  and 
the  hiring  of  cheap  teaching-employes. 
.  .  .  They  stifle  talent,  they  stupefy 
the  intellect,  they  paralyze  the  will, 
they  suppress  genius,  they  benumb  the 
faculties  of  our  children.  The  educa- 
tor, with  his  pseudo-scientific,  pseudo- 


psychological  pseudogogics,  can  only 
l)ring  up  a  set  of  i:)hilistines  Avitli  (ii'iii. 
set  habits, — marionettes, — -dolls. 

"Business  is  put  above  learning,  ad- 
ministration above  education,  disci})- 
line  and  order  above  cultivation  of 
genius  and  talent.  Our  schools  and 
colleges  are  controlled  by  business  men. 
The  school-boards,  the  boards  of  trus- 
tees of  almost  every  school  and  college 
in  the  country  consist  mainly  of  manu- 
facturers, store-keepers,  tradesmen, 
bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street  and  the 
market-]:)]ace.  What  wonder  that  they 
bring  with  them  the  ideals  and  meth- 
ods of  the  factory,  the  store,  the  bank 
and  the  saloon." 

From  time  to  time  the  "educational" 
methods  of  our  i)hilistine  teachers  are 
brought  to  light.  A  girl  is  forced  by  a 
schoolma'am  of  one  of  our  large  cities 
to  stay  in  a  corner  for  hours,  because 
she  unintentionally  transgressed 
against  the  l)arrack-discipline  of  the 
school  regulations.  A^Hien  the  parents 
became  afriad  of  the  girl's  health  and 
naturally  took  her  out  of  school,  the 
little  girl  was  dragged  before  the  court 
by  the  truant  officer.  Fortunately  "the 
judge  turned  to  the  truant  officer  and 
asked  him  how  the  girl  could  be  a 
truant,  if  she  had  been  suspended.  lie 
didn't  lielieve  in  breaking  children's 
wills."  In  another  city  a  pupil  of  gen- 
ius was  excluded  from  school  because 
"he  did  not  fall  in  with  the  system" 
laid  out  by  the  "very  able  business- 
superintendent." 

"Our  schools  brand  their  jnipils  by  a 
system  of  marks,  Avhile  our  foremost 
colleges  measure  the  knowledge  and  ed- 
ucation of  their  students  by  the  number 
of  'points"  passed.  The  student  nuiy 
pass  in  either  Logic  or  Blacksmithing. 
It  does  not  matter  which,  provided  he 
makes  up  a  certain  number  of  'points.' 

"College-committees  refuse  admission 
to  young  students  of  genius,  because  'it 
is  against  the  policy  and  principles  of 
the  university.'     College-professors  ex- 
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pel  promising  students  from  the  lecture 
room  for  Hhe  good  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,'  because  the  students  'happen  to 
handle  their  hats  in  the  middle  of  a 
lecture.'  This,  you  see,  interferes  with 
class  discipline.  Fiat  jiistiticu  pereat 
mrmdus.  Let  genius  perish,  provided 
the  system  lives.  Why  not  suppress  all 
genius,  as  a  disturbing  element,  for  'the 
good  of  the  classes,'  for  the  weal  of  the 
commonwealth?  Education  of  man  and 
cultivation  of  genius  indeed!  This  is 
not  school  policy. 

"We  school  and  drill  our  children 
and  youth  in  schoolma'am  mannerism^ 
schoolmaster  mindankylosis,  school  su- 
perintendent stiif-joint  ceremonialism, 
lactory  regulations  and  office  discipline. 
We  give  our  students  and  pupils  artisan 
inspiration  and  business  spirituality. 
Originality  is  suppressed.  Indivduali- 
ty  is  crushed.  Mediocrity  is  at  a  prem- 
im-n.  That  is  why  our  country  has  such 
clever  lousiness  men,  such  cunning  ar- 
tisans, such  resourceful  politicians,  such 
adroit  leaders  of  new  cults,  but  no 
scientists,  no  artists,  no  philosophers,  no 
statesmen,  no  genuine  talent,  and  no 
true  genius.'' 

The  red  tape  of  officialdom,  like  a 
poisonous  weed,  grows  luxuriantly  in 
our  schools  and  chokes  the  life  of  our 
young  generation.  Instead  of  growing 
into  a  people  of  great  independent 
thinkers,  the  nation  is  in  danger  of  fast 
becoming  a  crowd  of  well-drilled,  well- 
disciplined,  commonplace  individauls, 
witli  strong  philistine  habits  and  no- 
tions of  hopeless  mediocrity. 

In  leveling  education  to  mediocritv 
we  imagine  that  we  uphold  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  our  institutions.  Our 
American  sensibilities  are  shocked 
when  the  president  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing colleges  dares  to  recommend  to  his 


college  that  it  should  cease  catering  to 
the  average  student. 

"AAvaken  early  in  childhood  the  crit- 
ical spirit  of  man ;  awaken  early  in  the 
child's  life,  love  of  knowledge,  love  of 
truth,  of  art  and  literature  for  their 
own  sake,  and  you  arouse  man's  genius. 
Ave  have  average  mediocre  students,  be- 
cause we  have  mediocre  teachers,  de- 
])artment-store  superintendents,  clerkly 
principals  and  deans  Avith  bookkeepers' 
souls,  because  our  schools  and  colleges 
deliberately  aim  at  mediocrity. 

"Ribot  in  describing  the  degenerated 
ijyzantine  Greeks  tells  us  that  their 
leaders  were  mediocrities  and  their 
great  men  commonplace  personalities. 
Is  the  American  nation  drifting  in  the 
?ame  direction?  It  was  the  system  of 
cultivation  of  independent  thought  that 
aAvakened  the  Greek  mind  to  its  highest 
achievement  in  arts,  science  and  phil- 
osophy; it  was  the  deadly  Byzantine 
bureacratic  red  tape  with  its  cut-and- 
dried  theological  discipline  that  dried 
up  the  sources  of  Greek  genius.  We  are 
in  danger  of  building  up  a  Byzantine 
empire  with  large  institutions  and  big 
corporations,  but  with  small  minds  and 
dwarfed  individualities.  Like  the  By- 
zantines we  begin  to  value  administra- 
tion above  individuality  and  official, 
red-tape  ceremonialism  above  original- 
ity. 

"We  wish  even  to  turn  our  schools 
into  practical  school-shops.  We  shall 
m  time  become  a  nation  of  well-trained 
clerks  and  clever  artisans.  The  time  is 
at  hand  when  we  shall  be  justified  in 
writing  over  the  gates  of  our  school - 
shops,  "mediocrity  made  here  !'" 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  country 
is  filled  with  smug  self-satisfaction  on 
the  subject.  The  Americans  think  they 
are  educated. 
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Ten  Men  of  Money  Island 


S.  F.  Norton 


Chapter  I. 


Bound  for  Money  Island 

ONE  bright  sunny  clay  a  staunch, 
neat  little  ship  set  sail  ui)on  a 
voyage  of  adventure  and  discov- 
ery. The  good-byes  were  said,  all  hands 
were  on  boai'd,  the  wind  was  fair,  the 
sails  were  hoisted,  and  out  of  the  pleas- 
ant little  harbor  glided  the  beautiful 
craft,  bound  for  unknown  lands.  It 
was  a  jolly,  happy,  indifferent  crew. 
They  had  bidden  good-bye  to  their  old 
homes  and  friends  forever,  because 
they  intended  to  find  somewhere  a  con- 
genial clime  and  start  the  world  anew 
— rather,  perhaps,  to  start  a  new  world. 
They  aimed  to  leave  behind  them  all 
the  manners,  habits  and  customs  of  the 
land  in  which  they  had  lived.  They 
supplied  themselves  with  a  goodly 
quantity  of  farming  and  industrial  in- 
struments, plenty  of  provisions,  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  of  life,  but 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  travelers  of 
the  present  day,  they  took  with  them 
no  money,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  country  in  which  they  had  lived 
never  kneAV  the  use  of  money.  Such  a 
thing  as  money  had  no  actual  existence 
among  them.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  land,  thinks  the  money-wor- 
shipping American,  where  there  was  no 
money  in  existence.  And,  thinks  an- 
other, they  certainly  could  not  have 
carried  on  manufacturing,  or  commerce, 
or  agriculture,  Avithout  the  use  of  mon- 
ey. AVhy,  it  is  absurd,  thinks  some 
young  lady  who  is  accustomed  to  pleas- 
ant trips  down  town  "shopping,"  to 
believe  that  the  world  could  exist  with' 
out  money.  And  how  the  banker  rid- 
icules the  idea  that  a  world  could  pos- 
sibly exist  without  money.  But  such 
persons  have  forgotten,  jDerhaps^  that  in 
South  America,  before  invasion  by  the 


Spaniards,  there  flourished  large  and 
populous  nations  that  carried  on  the 
most  extensive  commercial,  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  enterprises 
without  even  the  use  or  knowledge  of 
money.  And  this,  too,  nothwithstand- 
ing  the  fact  that  gold  and  silver  existed 
in  such  abundance  that  it  was  used  for 
frieze  work  of  their  temples  and  public 
buildings.  They  have  forgotten  that 
the  use  of  coins,  in  coni|)arison  with  the 
duration  of  the  inhabited  world,  is  of 
recent  origin,  and  that  for  ages  the 
use  of  money  must  have  l^een  as  un- 
heard of  as  roses  in  December. 

And  so  it  was  that  our  little  crew 
knew  nothing  ,  about  money,  nothing 
al)out  shaving  notes,  legal  tenders,  gold 
dollars,  remonetization  of  silver  frac- 
tional  currency,  honest-money,  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  cut-throat  mortgages, 
etc.,  etc.  And  happy  indeed  must  they 
have  been,  exclaims  some  good  woman 
Avho  has  grown  sick  and  tired  of  this 
interminable  talk  about  the  money 
question !  But  if  the  ladies  will  take 
more  interest  in  the  money  question  and 
help  to  unravel  its  complications  and 
get  it  established  upon  right  principles, 
they  will  not  hear  so  much  grumbling 
from  the  men  about  hard  times. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  composed 
the  ship  load  of  adventurers  were  Plow. 
em,  Eeapem,  Foreplane,  Sledgehammer, 
Dressem,  Grindem,  Pickaxe,  Makem, 
Discount^  and  Donothing — not  very 
romantic  names,  to  be  sure,  but  as  this 
story  is  not  intended  solely  for  senti- 
mental young  ladies,  these  names  re- 
quire no  apology.  Each  had  a  wife  and 
several  children,  wdiich  fact  is  in  itself 
a  very  good  recommendation  for  the 
character  and  good  sense  of  the  little 
band  whose  fortunes  w^e  are  to  follow 
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tlirougli  their  ventures  and  vicissitudes 
in  a  new  world,  for  without  a  mate  a 
man  is  an  incompleted  and  imperfect 
being,  growing  more  surly,  cross  and 
selfish  every  year  of  his  life. 

The  voyage  was  an  uneventful  one. 
After  a  sail  of  about  six  weeks  with  a 
fair  wind  they  sighted  one  of  those 
beautiful  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
where,  after  a  consultation  among 
themselves,  they  determined  to  effect  a 
landing  and  if  desirable  to  establish  a 
colony. 

Chapter  II. 

TRe  Island 

It  was  one  of  those  beautiful  and  pro- 
ductive islands,  in  the  delightful  cli- 
mate of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Up  to  this 
time  no  human  foot  had  ever  stepped 
upon  its  soil.  It  was  rich  in  everything 
that  ministers  to  the  wants  of  man; 
fertile  soil,  large  forests,  running- 
streams  of  pure  cold  water — so  infinite- 
ly better  than  the  vile  compounds  so 
freely  drank  in  saloons  and  bar-rooms 
in  our  Christian  land  —  rank  green 
grass,  bright  flowers,  singing  birds,  and 
exhilarating  atmosphere. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  after 
visiting  the  island  it  was  unanimously 
decided  (in  which  decision  the  wives 
rightfully  had  a  choice)  to  select  it  as 
their  future  home.  They  did  not  name 
it  Money  Island,  because,  as  heretofore 
stated,  they  knew  nothing  about  money, 
therefore  it  must  be  explained  that  in 
calling  it  Money  Island,  the  writer  has 
merely  anticipated  its  history  for  a  few 
vears. 

In  a  few  days  after  the  little  band  of 
self-exiles  landed  they  assembled  and 
organized  what  they  called  a  Govern- 
ment. Thev  agTeed  that  from  time  to 
time  as  questions  of  difference  arose 
between  them  an  appeal  should  be  made 
to  the  whole  and  the  decision  rendered 
should  be  taken  and  accepted  as  a  pre- 
cedent to  be  followed  in  the  future.  All 


decisions    should    be    made    b}^    ballot, 
eacli  having  one  vote. 

Then  they  separated,  each  taking 
such  a  locality  as  best  suited  his  taste 
and  purpose.  They  were  without  shel- 
ter^ and  the  stock  of  provisions  and 
clothing  which  they  brought  with  them 
was  necessarily  limited,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  obtaining  another  supply 
from  the  country  they  had  left.  They 
were  thus  at  once  confronted  with  the 
one  great  practical  question  of  man's 
existence;  how  to  obtain  food,  clothing 
and  shelter — the  three  great  indispen- 
sable necessities  of  life.  They  could 
not  purchase  of  each  other,  for  no  one 
had  anything  to  sell  nor  did  any  of 
them  have  an^'thing  with  which  to  buy. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  they  had  been 
possessed  of  money  and  known  its  uses ; 
what  good  would  it  have  done  them? 
Suppose  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  had  been  possessed  of  a  million 
gold  dollars;  could  they  have  bought 
anything  with  it?  If  Discount  had 
said  to  Reapem^  "I  want  to  buy  your 
share  of  the  provisions,"  Reapem  would 
have  replied,  "I  have  no  use  for  j^our 
gold,  for  I  could  exchange  it  for  noth- 
ing, nor  could  I  eat  it;  therefore,  I  do 
not  want  it.  I  prefer  that  wdiich  sus- 
tains life?"  HoAv  then  could  they  solve 
the  problem?  They  could  not  buy. 
What  could  they  do?  Nature  had  or- 
dained that  they  should  eat,  that  they 
should  be  housed  and  clothed.  The 
same  Nature  had  surrounded  them  with 
fertile  soil  anci  had  given  them  strong 
arms  and  cunning  hands.  How,  then, 
should  they  obtain  from  the  earth  the 
products  which  their  necessities  de- 
manded? Why,  any  ten-year  old  Tom- 
my will  say  at  once :  "They  must  work." 
It  is  only  by  labor  that  they  can  live. 
With  labor  they  can  live;  without  labor 
they  must  starve.  Labor  therefore,  is 
Master.  Labor  is  King.  All  the  gold 
that  was  ever  melted  could  not  itself 
jDroduce  a  single  grain  of  wheat  or 
spear  of  grass. 
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But  suppose  Mr.  Donothing,  disdain- 
ing Avork,  had  sat  down  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  (just  as  a  great  many  Do- 
nothings  are  doing  every  day  all  around 
us)  Avhat  would  have  become  of  him? 
AVliy,  when  the  cold  weather  came,  he 
would  have  been  without  a  house; 
when  his  clothes  had  become  worn  out, 
he  would  have  been  naked;  and  when 
his  provisions  were  gone,  he  would  have 
starved — unless  his  fellow^s  had  gra- 
tuitously supported  him,  or  become  the 
foolish  victims  of  some  of  the  shrewd 
devices  for  obtaining  a  living  without 
work,  in  which  such  persons  are  natur- 
ally expert. 

Do  we,  in  this  great,  busy  world  of 
ours,  fully  realize  how  the  workers 
could  compel  all  the  Donothings  to 
Avork  or  starve,  by  simply  refusing  to 
be  defrauded  and  imposed  upon  by  their 
sharp  practices  ?  Do  we  realize  how  the 
producers  could  bring  the  non-produc- 
ers to  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  neces- 
sity of  labor,  by  Avithholding  from  them 
the  products  of  labor? 

Chapter  III. 

Division  of  Labor 

As  soon  as  our  ten  adventurers  were 
fairly  located,  recognizing  the  necessity 
of  producing  from  the  mother  earth 
whatever  they  needed  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter  themselves,  they  went  to 
work.  At  first,  the  same  as  people  did 
thousands  of  3'ears  ago,  each  man  un- 
dertook to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  him- 
self, independent  of  any  co-operation. 
But  when  Plowem  and  Reapem  com- 
menced the  work  of  building  houses  for 
their  families,  they  found  themselves 
very  awkward  in  the  use  of  carpenter's 
tools,  for  they  had  ahvays  been  accus- 
tomed to  Avork  upon  a  farm.  xVt  the 
same  time  Foreplane,  aa-Iio  Avas  a  good 
carpenter  and  joiner,  had  no  difficulty 
in  building  his  house,  but  Avhen  he  com- 
"menced  ploAving  the  land  he  hardly 
knew  enough  about  the  business  to  get 


the  horses  hitched  to  the  right  end  of 
the  plow.  And  as  for  knowing  any- 
thing about  "holding  the  plow,"  why, 
he  Avas  as  ignorant  of  the  art  as  a  pig 
is  of  arithmetic.  Nor  did  he  knoAV  any- 
thing about  Avhat  grain  Avas  suitable  for 
the  different  kinds  of  soil.  He  did  not 
knoAV  anything  about  planting  "deep" 
or  "light,"  nor  how  much  seed  grain 
Avas  needed  to  the  acre,  nor  anything 
about  cultivating  or  harvesting.  And 
then  there  was  Dressem  and  Grindem 
and  the  rest  of  the  party,  Avho  kneAv 
just  as  little  about  farming  as  Fore- 
plane  did.  They  Avere  all  constantly 
running  to  Reapem  and  PloAvem  asking 
their  advice  and  assistance  about  cattle 
raising,  planting  or  harvesting.  And 
you  ought  to  haA'e  seen  the  first  suit  of 
clothes  Avhich  Sledgehammer,  the  black- 
smith, undertook  to  make !  You  Avould 
have  thought  of  the  father's  remark 
about  the  first  pair  of  pants  that  his 
AA'ife  made  for  their  hopeful  son— "The 
hindside  and  foreside  look  so  much 
alike  a^ou  can't  tell  AA'hether  he  is  efoinjr 
to  school  or  coming  home."  Pickaxe 
knew  nothing  about  grinding  grain, 
nor  did  Grinciem  knoAv  anything  about 
mining.  Sledgehammer  did  not  knoAv 
hoAv  to  make  a  pair  of  pants  nor  did 
Dressem  knoAv  hoAV  to  mend  a  wagon  or 
shoe  a  horse. 

So,  for  a  Avhole  year  of  more,  they 
labored  under  the  great  disadvantage 
of  each  man's  undertaking  to  do  eA^ery 
kind  of  Avork,  as  much  as  though  he  had 
been  living  upon  the  island  alone.  In 
other  words  there  was  no  diA'ision  of 
labor. 

As  aAvkAvard  and  incouA'cnient  as 
such  a  life  must  appear  to  the  advanced 
social  relatione  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, one  would  not  have  to  go  very  far 
back  in  the  histor}^  of  the  world  to  find 
a  time  when  the  great  mass  of  people 
lived  in  the  same  way.  Many  people 
can  eA'en  remember  the  time  when  fam- 
ilies depended  upon  raising  sheep, 
clipping  the  avooI,  carding  the  wool  into 
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"rolls,"  spinning-  the  "rolls"  into  yarn, 
weaving  the  yarn  on  an  old  hand-loom 
into  cloth,  cutting  and  making  the  cloth 
into  clothes — which  were  truthfully 
called  "home-made."  Even  the  thread 
itself  and  the  very  buttons  were  "home- 
made." In  fact,  a  general  exchange  of 
the  products  of  labor  was  in  a  primitive 
stage  even  fifty  years  ago. 

But  it  so  happened  one  day  that  when 
Dressem  went  to  ask  Plowem  something 
about  planting  corn,  he  found  him  at 
work  trying  to  make  a  coat.  Plowem 
was  making  such  wretched  work  of 
cutting  the  garment,  and  was  in  such 
terror  lest  he  should  spoil  the  cloth  by 
cutting  it  wrong,  that  he  impatiently 
declared  that  he  had  just  about  as  soon 
go  without  clothes  as  to  undertake  to 
make  them  himself.  He  was  only  too 
glad  to  accept  the  kindly  services  of 
Dressem,  the  tailor,  who  offered  to  cut 
his  coat  for  him. 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Plowem,  as  he  saw 
hoAv  handily  Dressem  marked  off  the 
cloth  and  cut  it  into  the  different  parts, 
ready  to  be  sewed  together,  "I  wish  I 
could  measure  and  cut  a  coat  as  easily 
as  you  do." 

"And  I,"  says  Dressem,  modestly  pre- 
tending not  to  notice  the  implied  com- 
pliment, and  at  the  same  time  thinking 
of  his  own  troubles  about  planting  corn, 
"only  wish  that  I  knew  as  much  about 
planting  corn  as  you  do,  neighbor 
Plowem." 

"What  a  pity  it  is  indeed  that  I  do 
not  know  more  about  tailoring  and  you 
more  about  farming,"  thoughtfully  re- 
sponded Plowem. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do," 
said  Dressem  suddenly,  as  if  impressed 
with  a  new  idea,  "you  know  all  about 
planting  corn,  and  I  know  how  to  make 
coats;  if  you  will  go  and  work  on  my 
farm  planting  corn,  I  will  make  your 
coat." 

"Why,  agreed,"  readily  replied  Plow- 
em^ "I  will  accept  jour  offer.  But  how 
manv  days  shall  I  work  for  you  on  your 
farm?"  ^ 


"As  many  as  it  takes  me  to  complete 
your  coat,"  responded  Dressem. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  in  Dressem's 
simple  answer  is  involved  the  law  which 
measures  all  values  of  articles  of  use. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  difference 
between  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  the 
value  of  all  useful  products  is  measured 
by  a  day's  labor,  or  by  the  amount  of 
labor   involved.      In    other   words,    all 
other  things  being  equal,  one  day's  la- 
bor, however  remotely  or  indirectly  ex- 
pended, is  always  equal  to  another  day's 
labor.     Coats  are  always  measured  by 
wheat,  and  wheat  by  coats.    Produce  of 
one  kind  is  measured  by  the  produce  of 
another   kind,   computed   in   the   labor 
which  is  involved  in  them.     They  are 
always  upon  a  level  with  each  other. 
If  the  price  of  one  advances,  sooner  or 
later  the  price  of  all  the  rest  will  ad- 
vance also.    Eelatively  they  are  always 
the  same.     Now  and  then  the  relation 
may  be  disturbed  temporarily,  but  in 
the  end  the  ratio  w-ill  be  established. 
Four  thousand  years  ago  it  may  have 
taken  a  man  ninety  days  to  sow,  reap, 
thresh  and  grind  wheat  enough  to  make 
a  barrel  of  flour,  whereas  now  it  could 
be  done  in  less  than  two  days,  all  told. 
But  four  thousand  j'ears  ago  it  would 
have    taken   ninety    days   of   shearing, 
spinning,  weaving,  cutting  and  sewing 
to  ]n-oduce  a  coat,  w^hich  now  might  be 
made    in    less    than    two    days.      The 
amount  of  labor  in  the  one  is  reduced 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  other.     Then, 
the  price  of  the  coat  might  have  been 
one  piece  of  silver,  while  now  its  price 
may  be  twenty  pieces  of  silver.     But 
upon  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
the  price  of  wheat  or  flour  has  changed 
in  the  same  ratio. 

As  soon  as  the  above  bargain  was  en- 
tered into,  Dressem  commenced  work 
upon  the  coat,  and  Plowem  went  into 
Dressem's  field  and  went  to  planting 
corn.  It  was  found  that  at  the  end  of 
five  days  Dressem,  in  consequence  of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  work,  had 
accomplished  as  much  as  Plowem  would 
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luiA'G  accomplished  iu  twenty  days,  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  Ploweni  had 
done  as  much  for  Dressem  as  he  couhl 
have  done  for  himself. 

The  i)lan  for  exchange  of  work  be- 
tAveen  Plowem  and  Dressem  worked  so 
well  that  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mnnity  profited  by  the  example,  and  in 
a  short  time,  Foreplane,  the  carpenter, 
was  building  all  the  houses;  Sledge- 
hammer, the  blacksmith,  was  doing  all 
the  blacksmithing;  Grindem,  the  miller, 
was  grinding  all  the  grain,  and  Pick, 
axe,  the  miner,  was  mining  all  the  coal 
and  minerals.  They  had  not  as  yet  ex- 
changed the  products  of  their  labor — 
only  the  labor  itself.  That  is,  Sledge- 
hammer repaired  the  tools  of  Grindem 
in  exchange  for  which  Grindem  ground 
Sledgehammer's  AAdieat ;  Dressem  still 
Avorked  for  PloAA'em  making  his  clothes, 
AAdiile  PloAA'em  worked  on  Dressem's 
farm. 

In  fact,  they  had  just  learned  the 
system  of  a  division  of  labor.  In  the 
next  cha])ter  will  be  shown  hoAV  they 
learned  the  system  of  exchanging  the 
products  of  labor. 

Chapter  IV. 

Barter — Overproduction 

In  this  chapter  will  be  discussed  the 
system  of  barter,  and  incidentally  the 
question  of  OA^erproduction. 

The  next  step  after  a  division  of  labor 
comes  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
labor.  Our  uneducated  people  on  Mon- 
ey Island  did  not  understand  eA^en  the 
old,  old  system  of  barter.  It  Avas  sug- 
gested to  them  in  a  very  simple  manner 
indeed,  and  almost  by  accident. 

AVith  a  A^eAv  to  proAdding  for  the  fu- 
ture, Dressem  had,  in  addition  to  his 
other  Avork,  employed  his  leisure  time 
in  making  an  extra  suit  of  clothes  for 
himself.  HaAdng  no  present  use  for 
them,  he  put  them  aAvay  Avhere  they 
Avould  not  be  damaged  till  such  time  as 
he  might  need  them.     But  it  so  hap- 


jjcned  that  year  that  his  crops  Avere  al- 
most entirely  destroyed  by  the  drouth, 
in  consequence  of  Avihch  he  Avas  nearly 
destitute  of  breadstutfs.  He  contemplat- 
ed the  intervening  time  before  he  could 
raise  more  grain  Avith  a  good  deal  of 
alarm.  He  had  an  extra  suit  of  clothes^ 
to  be  sure,  but  those  he  could  not  eat. 
A  loaf  of  bread  would  be  Avorth  more  to 
him  than  the  entire  suit.  He  vainly 
Avished  that  he  had  spent  the  time  which 
he  had  devoted  to  nuikng  the  extra  suit 
to  raising  more  grain.  He  lamented 
sorely  his  misfortune.  In  fact,  starva- 
tion stared  him  in  the  face.  Not  only 
on  his  OAvn  account  did  he  suffer,  but 
on  account  of  his  Avife  and  children. 
In  utter  despair  he  sat  doAvn  to  meet 
the  ai^parently  inevitable  fate  that 
aAvaited  him  and  his  lo\'ed  ones. 

XoAv  then,  the  A^ery  same  year  lleap- 
em  had  succeeded,  by  hard  Avork  and 
favorable  crops,  in  raising  grain  enough 
to  last  him  for  tAvo  years.  In  other 
Avords,  he  had  a  surplus  of  one  year's 
grain  on  hand.  He  Avas  well  pleased 
Avith  the  fact  because  he  felt  that  if  it 
should  so  hajDpen  that  his  crops  should 
fail  for  a  year  he  Avould  be  amply  pro- 
vided for.  But  he  had  become  so  en- 
grossed in  the  Avork  of  raising  grain 
that  he  had  neglected  to  provide  him- 
self with  suitable  clothing  for  the  ap- 
proaching cold  weather.  In  fact,  he 
Avas  in  rags;  not  only  himself  but  his 
famil}^,  and  before  he  could  possibly 
make  clothes  enough  for  all  he  kneAv 
that  he  would  be  almost  in  danger  of 
perishing  for  Avant  of  proper  wearing 
apparel.  The  joy  and  satisfaction  with 
Avhich  he  had  contemplated  his  supply 
of  grain  noAv  turned  to  mourning.  He 
Avas  so  troubled  OA^er  the  matter  that 
he  thought  he  Avould  visit  his  neighbor 
Dressem,  and  see  if  he  could  not  get 
him  to  help  him  in  his  Avork.  He  found 
Dressem  in  the  deplorable  condition 
Avhich  has  been  described;  that  is,  on 
the  A^ery  verge  of  starvation. 

Here,  then,  w^ere  tAvo  men  in  a  suffer- 
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ing  condition.  The  one  with  a  surplus 
suit  of  clothes,  but  with  nothing  to  eat. 
The  other  Avith  a  surplus  of  bread- 
stuffs  but  with  nothing  to  Avear.  Some 
Avould  say  that  they  w^ere  troubled  Avith 
OA'erproduction.  While  it  is  true  that 
Reapem  had  more  grain  than  he  Avant- 
ed  to  use,  his  surplus  certainly  did  him 
no  harm.  If  the  extra  quantity  of  grain 
did  not  serve  to  keep  him  warm  its  pos- 
session certainly  did  not  make  him  any 
colder.  He  might  haA^e  piled  up  ten 
times  as  much  grain  and  he  would  haA^e 
been  no  AA^orse  off.  In  other  words  he 
was  not  suffering  on  account  of  over- 
production of  breadstuffs.  He  suffered 
for  that  Avhich  he  had  not  produced; 
he  suffered  through  a  lack  of  produc- 
tion— of  clothing. 

In  the  case  of  Dressem  he  had  an 
oA^erproduction  of  clothes.  But  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  any  hungrier  simply 
because  he  had  an  extra  suit  of  clothes; 
if  so  he  could  haA^e  burned  them  up 
and  helped  his  case  to  that  extent.  In 
short,  Dressem  did  not  suffer  hunger 
because  he  had  more  clothes  than  he 
Avanted  to  use.  But  he,  like  his  neigh- 
bor Reapem,  Avas  suffering  through  a 
lack  of  production — in  Dressem's  case 
it  being  a  lack  of  production  in  bread- 
stuffs. 

To  a  sensible  mind  it  is  certainly  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  a  person's  suffering 
from  overproduction.  A  man  may 
possess  plenty  to  eat,  a  good  house  to 
live  in,  and  haA^e  all  the  clothing  he 
wants  Avith  the  exception  of  one  article 
— a  pair  of  boots,  for  instance.  If  he 
were  compelled  to  go  out  doors  in  the 
snow  the  lack  of  the  boots  Avould  not  be 
compensated  by  the  possession  of  ten 
times  as  much  of  every  other  article  he 
could  possibly  have. 

But  let  us  solve  the  serious  problem 
Avhich  presents  itself  in  the  case  of 
Dressem  and  Reapem.  What  can  they 
do  ?  It  is  a  simple  matter,  you  answer. 
It  is  so  very  plain  that  a  child  can  un- 
derstand it.    It  is,  however,  no  simpler 


of  solution  than  the  money  question. 
When  properly  presented  there  is  not 
a  single  proposition  in  political  econ- 
omy or  social  science  but  Avhat  is  as 
easily  understood  as  the  problem  which 
is  presented  in  the  case  under  consid- 
eration. 

In  this  country  today,  Ave  see  an  army 
of  Dressems  hungry  for  bread,  and  an 
army  of  Reapems  almost  naked  for 
Avant  of  clothing.  At  the  same  time  Ave 
see  in  one  section  of  the  country  stores 
filled  with  boots,  shoes  and  clothing, 
and  in  another  we  see  granaries  bursting 
Avith  a  surplus  product  of  breadstuffs. 
HoAv  to  distribute  these  products  so  that 
all  may  be  fed  and  clothed  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  day — and  as  easy  of  so- 
lution as  the  question  betAveen  Dressem 
and  Reapem. 

'When  Reapem  asked  Dressem  if  he 
could  not  help  him  make  a  suit  of 
clothes,  promising  to  return  to  him  as 
many  days  work  upon  his  farm  the 
next  year,  Dressem  replied :  "I  am  too 
weak  from  lack  of  food,  neighbor  Reap- 
em. to  do  any  work." 

"'\^'1iy,"  said  Reapem,  "I  have  plenty 
to  eat  over  at  my  house  but  I  have  no 
clothes  to  wear." 

"Why,  I  wish,"  said  Dressem,  "that 
instead  of  making  an  extra  suit  of 
clothes  for  myself  last  year  I  had  raised 
more  grain." 

"AYhy,"  exclaimed  Reapem,  "do  you 
tell  me  that  you  have  an  extra  suit  of 
clothes?" 

"It  is  a  fact,"  responded  Dressem — 
dolefully  adding,  "and  precious  litttle 
good  they  do  a  starving  man,  too." 

"I  Avill  tell  you  what  I  Avill  do,"  said 
Reapem,  "You  come  over  and  help  me 
make  a  suit  of  clothes  and  I  will  let 
you  have  Avhat  grain  you  w^ant.  I  can 
do  this  instead  of  working  for  you  next 
year  on  your  farm." 

"But  I  Avill  tell  you  Avhat  is  better 
still,"  said  Dressem.  "I  do  not  Avant 
this  extra  suit  of  clothes  I  have  laid 
aAvay  for  future  use,  therefore  you  take 
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the  suit  which  I  have  ah-cady  made  and  wheat,  or  with  Grindein  for  flour.    And 

T  will  take  the  grain  which  you  have  lieai:)em  raised  all  the  grain  he  possibly 

already  raised."  could,    taking   no    thought    of   making 

Thus    it    was    that    our    neighbors,  clothes^  for,  after  his  first  experience, 

Dressem   and   Reapem,  commenced   an  he  had  no  doubt  about  being  able  to 

exchange  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  get  a  suit  of  clothes  at  any  time  of 

As  simple  as  the  process  is,  it  is  nothing  Dressem  in   exchange   for   grain.     He 

more  or  less  than  the  commerce  of  the  knew,  too,  that  at  any  time  when  he 

whole   world.      The    world    is    full    of  wanted  fuel  he  could  exchange  bread- 

Dressems  and   Reapems  wdio  are  con-  stuffs  with  Pickaxe,  the  miner,  for  coal, 

stantly    exchanging    the    products    of  But  there  was  one  matter  that  they 

their  labor,  some  by  the  primitive  sys-  had  not  yet  settled,  and  that  was  how 

tern  just  explained  and  others  by  a  more  much   of  one   article  to  exchange   for 

modern  system  which  will  be  explained  another.    For  instance,  Reapem  did  not 

in  the  following  chapters.  know     exactly     how  much  wheat     he 

The  example  of  Dressem  and  Reapem  ought  to  give  for  a  coat,  nor  did  Pick- 
was  soon  caught  up  by  the  entire  com-  axe,  the  miner,  know  just  exactly  how 
munity  so  that  it  was  not  many  years  much  coal  he  ought  to  give  Grindem, 
before  there  was  a  regular  system  of  the  miller,  for  a  sack  of  flour.  In  oth- 
exchange  of  goods  carried  on.  Dressem  er  words,  there  was  no  measure  of 
did  not  stop  at  one  suit  of  clothes,  for  valves. 

he  knew  that  at  any  time  he  could  ex-  This  will  be  one  of  the  questions  to  be 

change     clothing     with     Reapem     for  settled  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

(to  be  continued.) 


So  Tired 

Herbert  Pcele 

So  tired!    All  day  my  hrain  hath  wrought. 

my  heart  hath  hied, 
As  hand  has  sought  to  do  my  souVs  hehest, 
Struggling  for  conquest,  and  for  daily  hread; 
Now  loise  All-Father,  let  thy  servant  rest. 

So  tired!    Long  hours  hath  labor  prest 

upon  m,y  hrow 
A  crown  of  thorns.    Long  ways  my  feet  have  trod. 
Seeking  to  reach  the  higher  height.  Imt  noio 
Speak  peace  to  this  tired  heart .^  Oh  God. 

So  tired!  Eyes  heavy  close.^  and  soon 

my  hody  feels 
Through  all  its  limhs  delicious  languors  creep, 
Soothing  and  sweet,'  as  kindly  silence  heals 
Pay^s  ivounds;  He  c/ivefh  His  helc  "d  sleep. 


Christmas  in  the  Olden  Time 


Sir  Walter  Scott 


EAP  on  the  wood!— the  wind  is  chill; 
But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 
We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still; 

Each  age  has  deemed  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer. 


V    j^ 


■-3-.-. 


r^-^ 


■  Heap  on  the  wood  !— the  wind  is  chill." 
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And  well  our  Christian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  rolled, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train. 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night: 
On  Christmas  eve  the  bells  were  rung; 
On  Christmas  eve  the  mass  was  sung; 


"Domestic  and  reUgious  rite 
Gave  honor  to  the  holy  night." 
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That  only  night,  in  all  the  year, 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donned  her  kirtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dressed  with  holly  green. 
Forth  to  wood  did  merry-men  go. 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 
Then  opened  wide  the  baron's  hall 
To  vassal,  tenant,  serf  and  all; 


'  Forth  to  wood  did  merry-men  go, 
To  gather  in  the  mistletoe," 
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Power  laid  the  rod  of  rule  aside, 
And  ceremony  doffed  her  pride. 
The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose; 
The  lord,  underogating,  share 
The  vulgar  game  of  "Post  and  pair." 
All  hailed  with  uncontrolled  delight. 
And  general  voice  the  happy  night, 


"The  heir,  with  roses  in  his  shoes, 
That  night  might  village  partner  choose." 
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That  to  the  cottage,  as  to  the  crown, 
Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 
The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  chimney  wide; 
The  high  hall  table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubbed  till  it  shone  the  day  to  grace 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 


"Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord," 
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Then  was  brought  the  lusty  brawn 
By  an  old  Blue-coated  serving  man; 
Then  the  boars  head  frowned  on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell, 
How,  when,  and  where,  the  monster  fell; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore. 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 


"Then  was  brought  the  lusty  bra^vn 
By  an  old  blue-coated  serving  man," 
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If  unmelodious  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  list  may  in  their  murmuring  see 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
But  oh!  what  masquers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light! 


"But  oh  !  what  masquers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light !  " 
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England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale, 
Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 


"A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 


A  Queer  Remedy  for  a  Panic 


W.  H.  Allen 


DITRimx  the  boom  period  of  1900 
and  1901  financial  experts 
claimed  that  we  were  lending 
abroad  a  good  part  of  the  money  that 
was  supposed  to  be  due  us  in  settlement 
of  our  huge  trade  balances.  Hence 
arose  the  belief  that  we  were  changing 
from  a  debtor  to*  a  creditor  nation. 
But  this  belief  in  our  financial  suprem- 
acy^ received  a  rude  shock  after  the 
Northern  Pacific  panic  of  1901,  when 
it  came  out  that  instead  of  having  anj^ 
credits  abroad  we  had  been  borrowing 
large  sums  from  foreign  bankers.  It 
was  afterwards  learned  that  about  the 
time  of  the  panic  this  debt  approxi- 
mated $250,000,000.  One  year  later, 
June  1,  1902,  it  had  grown  to  $500,000,. 
000. 

It  was  reported  that  our  big  financiers 
were  borrowing  this  money  abroad  to 
carry  on  their  huge  speculations;  but 
that  was  not  true.  As  I  have  explained 
in  previous  articles,  the  real  cause  of 
this  borrowing  was  that  our  trade  bal- 
ances, big  as  they  were,  wTre  not  big 
enouffh  to  offset  our  annual  foreign 
debts  for  interest  dues,  immigrants' 
hoardings,  tourists'  expenses,  etc.,  and 
so  in  order  to  avert  exports  of  gold  in 
settlement  of  the  deficit,  we  borrowed 
abroad.  We  borrowed  the  gold  to  keep 
it  here.  Referring  to  this  matter  in  his 
article  on  "Finance"  {Fo7'u??i,  April- 
June,  1903).  A.  D.  Noyes  says: 

"The  season's  market  for  foreign  ex- 
change has,  however,  been  managed 
with  the  greatest  skill,  and  prevention 
of  gold  exports  has  been  made  possible 
through  a  series  of  international  oper- 
ations in  the  monej^  market." 

The  "greatest  skill"  here  referred  to 
consists  in  borrowing  abroad  on  finance 
bills  until  enough  securities  could  be 
pledged  or  sold  abroad  to  square  the 
account    without    exporting    gold.     A 


certain  French  financier  correctly  de- 
scribed such  transactions  as  "borrow- 
ing to  pay  debts." 

These  foreign  debts  seem  to  be  grow- 
m<y  laroer  every  vear,  and  so  we  had 
to  increase  our  borrowings  to  offset 
them.  There  was  a  change  for  the 
worse  in  190G,  partly  on  account  of  the 
►"^an  Francisco  earthquake,  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  borrowing  to  keep  what  we 
had,  we  also  borrowed  to  get  still  more 
gold  from  Europe.  We  tried  to  bor- 
row more  in  190T;  Europe,  however, 
not  only  refused  tq  lend  it,  but  also 
insisted'  on  recalling  some  $30,000,000 
of  the  gold  she  had  loaned  us  the  year 
before.  In  this  effort  to  protect  and 
strengthen  our  gold  supply  we  broke 
down  and  the  October  panic  resulted. 

What  was- the  cause  of  this  rebuff? 
A\  hy  did  Europe  conclude  to  tighten 
her  purse  strings  at  a  time  when  we 
were  in  such  need  of  assistance? 

The  answer  which  leading  railroad 
officials  and  bankers  gave  to  this  ques- 
tion was  that  muckraking  and  hostility 
to  corporations  had  created  such  dis- 
trust among  foreigners  that  they  were 
afraid  to  invest  their  money  Uere  and 
hence  railroads  could  not  borrow  the 
funds  required  to  make  necessary  im- 
provements. The  late  E.  H.  Harriman, 
who  was  the  most  prominent  exploiter 
of  this  view,  said  in  1907 :  "The  money 
market  has  been  tightened  by  this  hos- 
tility to  the  railroads  because  confi- 
dence in  their  management  has  been 
shaken  and  their  properties  are  not 
considered  a  safe  investment.  This  is 
especially  true  with  regard  to  foreign 
money  which  some  of  the  railroads  are 
dependent  on." 

Although  this  explanation  found 
ready  acceptance  in  the  very  highest 
quarters,  a  stud}^  of  the  facts  shows 
that   it    is   utterlv   false.      During   the 
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previous  year  we  borrowed  from  Eu- 
ropean and  Canadian  bankers  nearly 
$700,000,000.  Early  in  1907  we  began 
to  stave  off  gold  exports  in  settlement 
of  these  debts  by  further  borrowing. 
Our  success  in  this  direction  is  shown 
by  the  following  reports  published  in 
the  New  York  newspapers: 

"The  foreign  exchange  nuirket 
showed  the  effect  of  the  heavy  buying 
by  Europe  of  our  short  term  notes. 
London  houses  have  taken  j^erhaps 
$30,000,000  of  notes  within  the  last 
week  or  two."  {Journal  of  ComTnerce, 
January  31.)  "Looking  at  the  matter 
now  from  the  standpoint  of  America's 
indebtedness  abroad,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  note  that  you  have  placed  large  is- 
sues of  three  year  Jiotes  of  railroads  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Practically 
the  whole  of  the  New  York  Central, 
and  the  Southern  issues,  is  believed  to 
have  gone  to  London  and  Paris."  (Lon- 
don correspondent  Evening  Post,  Feb- 
ruary 9.) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Associa- 
tion February  IG,  1907,  Vice-President 
Thayer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
declared  that  "agitation  against  cor- 
porations had  hurt  railroad  credit 
abroad."  That  very  day  the  New  Hav- 
en Road  sold  $29,000,000  bonds  in  Par- 
is, and  three  days  later  his  own  road 
placed  its  $GO,o6o,000  worth  of  notes 
W'ith  European  bankers.  It  is  now 
known  that  between  January  1  and  the 
panic  of  March  14,  1907,  our  railroads 
borrowed  abroad  $300,000,000.  That 
is  more  than  they  ever  borrowed  in  any 
similar  period  of  their  history. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  man  who 
seemed  to  have  inspired  foreign  money 
lenders  Avith  most  confidence  was  the 
very  one  who  happened  to  be  the  chief 
exploiter  of  this  hostility  cry.  Mr. 
Harriman  borrowed  more  money  in 
1906  and  1907  than  any  of  the  big 
railroad  operators.  He  seemed  to  have 
millions  with  which  to  buy  up  rail- 
roads and  millions  more  to  carry  on  his 


huge  speculations  in  Wall  Street.  Con- 
cerning one  of  these  proofs  of  foreign 
confidence  in  the  great  specuhitor  the 
iSun  (financial  article,  June  3,  1907) 
has  this  to  say : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  closing 
of  the  Union  Pacific  syndicate  for  un- 
derwriting $75,000,000  worth  of  new 
bonds  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  books  for  subscription  were  open 
with  the  bonds  far  over-subscribed  was 
a  rather  remarkable  transaction.  It  is 
necessary  to  say  that  the  underwriting 
owed  its  success  largely  to  the  unex- 
pectedly heavy  European  subscrip- 
tions." 

Under  the  head  of  "A  Half  Year's 
Output  of  Securities,"  the  Journal  of 
Coinmerce  (July  G,  1907)  publishes  the 
following : 

"It  the  first  six  months  of  1907 
^1,278,728,500  securities  were  author- 
ized, of  wliich  $799,4-12,100  were  issued. 
One  feature  of  this  record  has  already 
been  made  familiar,  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  short  term  high  rate  notes  Is- 
sued by  the  railroads.  The  proportion 
of  these,  both  authorized  and  issued, 
belonging  to  the  railroads  is  quite  un- 
usual. Of  the  total  authorization, 
$579,000,000  is  that  of  the  railroads  and 
only  $279,000,000  that  of  industrial 
corporations.  The  relatively  small  pro- 
portion of  industrial  securities  to  those 
of  railroads  is  not  so  much  due  to  lack 
of  demand  for  new  capital  as  to  inabil- 
ity of  industrial  corporations  to  com- 
]]ete  with  the  railroads,  which  refutes 
the  assumption  that  the  difficulty  of 
the  latter  in  raising  capital  is  due  to 
hostility  or  attacks  directed  against 
railroads.  The  difficulty  is  due  to  the 
huge  extent  of  these  requirements  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  supply  to  meet 
them,  and  other  equally  exigent  de- 
mands at  the  same  time." 

This  output  of  railroad  securities 
went  far  ahead  of  any  preceding,  and 
the  market  reports  show  that  practical- 
ly' all  of  them  were  taken  by  foreign 
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bankers.  Many  of  the  industrial  issues 
such  as  the  American  Telephone  bonds 
($40,000,000)  were  also  sold  abroad. 

What  the  Joui^ml  of  Commerce  says 
here  about  the  "difficulty"  of  further 
borrowing-  "beino;  due  to  the  huge  ex- 
tent of  these  requirements"  applies  onh^ 
to  the  home  money  market.  The  for- 
eign money  market  was  still  open  to  us 
if  Ave  had  put  up  the  right  collateral. 
'I'here  was  the  real  "difficulty."  Our 
borrowings  on  railroad  stocks,  bonds, 
short  term  notes  and  finance  bills  had 
reached  a  limit.  European  bankers  de- 
manded better  collateral.  They  began 
to  doubt  the  value  of  such  collateral 
five  years  before  when  we  owed  them 
$500,000,000  and  when  their  hesitation 
to  lend  more  precipitated  a  great  panic. 
Evidence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  from  an  editorial  on  the 
situation  in  the  Times  of  June  3,  1902 : 

"Immense  amounts  of  money  have, 
therefore,  been  borrowed  abroad  until 
our  loan  account  in  London  and  other 
European  capitals  has  swelled  to  such 
proportions  that  Sterling  Exchange 
has  stubbornly  refused  to  yield  and  on- 
ly trifling  amounts  of  gold  have  come 
this  way.  .  .  .  This  mass  of  Euro- 
pean loans  has  been  accumulating  for 
two  years.  Old  loans  have  been  re- 
newed and  ncAv  ones  made  until  Lon- 
don now  runs  up  a  warning  signal 
against  further  accommodation.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  London  has  natur- 
ally and  properly  become  distrustful 
of  our  collateral." 

This  correctly  describes  the  situation 
at  that  time.  But  the  borrowing  kept 
on  increasing  so  that  in  1907  it  could 
be  truthfully  said  that  not  only  London 
but  every  other  financial  center  in 
Europe  "has  naturally  and  properly  be- 
come distrustful  of  our  collateral." 
Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  following 
statement  by  a  distinguished  expert, 
Mr.  Cornells  Eozenrad,  before  the 
London  Institute  of  Bankers  (June, 
1907)  : 

"The  above  figures  show  how  much 


the  situation  ot  the  international  money 
market  was  strained  and  how  necessary 
it  was  to  restrict  American  credit  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  stringency  would  never 
have  been  so  acute  if  Europe  had  not 
ffiven  excessive  credit  to  America,  who 
not  only  placed  large  amounts  of 
finance  bills  in  London,  Paris,  and  Ber- 
lin, but  began  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  to  place  its  railroad  debentures, 
and  short  term  notes  on  the  principal 
European  money  markets." 

That  it  was  these  "excessive  credits" 
Avhich  finally  led  Europe  to  shut  down 
on  us  in  the  panic  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"In  this  absence  of  commercial  bills" 
(to  draw  gold)  "our  bankers  are  unable 
this  year  to  fall  back  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  issuing  finance  bills,  for  Europe 
has  put  its  foot  down  firmly  so  far  as 
these  are  concerned."  (T'hnes^  Oct.  14, 
1907.) 

"Foreign  exchange  seems  to  control 
the  situation.  This  because  Europe  re- 
fuses to  discount  American  finance 
bills."  {WaU  Sti^et  Journal,  Oct.  12, 
1907.)  "The  policy  inaugurated  by  the 
Bank  of  France  resulted  in  nearly  all 
European  money  markets  ruling  out 
American  finance  bills."  {Post,  Dec.  31, 
1907.) 

It  seems  that  the  Bank  of  France 
Avas  Avilling  to  lend  us  gold  at  that  time 
and  accept  United  States  Treasury  bills 
for  three  months,  w^ith  reimbursement 
in  gold  guaranteed  bv  the  United 
States  GoA-ernment,  but  as  our  govern- 
ment could  not  give  this  guarantee  the 
arrangement  fell  through.  Finally, 
when  all  Europe  began  to  feel  the 
strain,  French  and  English  bankers 
concluded  to  accept  New  York  City 
bonds,  and  Panama  bonds,  in  place  of 
Treasury  bills.  At  the  same  time  our 
commodities  were  rushed  to  Europe  in 
such  quantities  that  we  were  able  to 
kee]3  Avhat  gold  we  had  and  draw  $100,- 
000,000  more  from  abroad. 

A\lien    Congress   met   in    December, 
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1907  the  finance  committees  of  both 
houses  proceeded  to  devise  plans  to  put 
our  currency  on  a  sound  basis  and  to 
avoid  future  disasters.  After  some  de- 
liberation, two  bills  were  reported :  one 
by  Senator  Aldrich,  and  the  other  by 
Representative  Vreeland.  The  Aldrich 
bill  contained  a  clause  permitting  the 
use  of  railroad  bonds  as  a  basis  for 
issuing  notes,  ^Yhich  met  with  strong 
opposition  from  Senator  La  Follette. 
This  clause  was,  therefore,  stricken  out 
of  the  final  form  of  that  bill,  but  when 
the  Vreeland  bill  in  its  revised  form 
was  jDut  through  as  a  substitute,  the  use 
of  railroad  securities  was  slipped  in  un- 
der the  blanket  permit  to  use  any  oth- 
er securities  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  might  approve.  And,  of 
course,  the  obliging  Secretary  at  once 
decided  that  railroad  securities  were  a 
fit  basis  for  note  issues  under  the  new 
law. 

As  a  remedy  for  such  a  mone}^  crisis 
as  we  had  just  experienced  this  Al- 
drich-Vreeland  bill  was  indeed  unique. 
This  crisis  was,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
due  to  our  failure  to  draw  gold  from 
abroad.  Europe  had  served  notice  on 
our  bankers  that  she  stood  ready  to  dis- 
count genuine  commercial  bills  that 
were  to  be  liquidated  by  future  grain 
shipments,  but  she  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  discount  our  finance  bills  that 
were  to  be  liquidated  by  more  railroad 
securities.  She  distrusted  our  collat- 
eral. And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  this 
Longress  deliberately  enacts  a  law  per- 
mitting these  same  railroad  securities 
Avhich  Europe  thus  rejected,  and  which 
rejection  hastened  the  crisis,  to  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  note  issues. 

The  only  apology  that  can  be  offered 
for  such  idiotic  legislation  is  that  Con- 
gress had  been  grossly  misled  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  Interested  finan- 
cial leaders  had  sedulously  cultivated 
the  belief  that  the  international  monev 


situation  was  not  the  chief  factor  in 
the  matter.  The  reason  of  Europe's 
refusal  to  accept  railroad  finance  bills 
for  gold  was  never  discussed ;  and  the 
impression  was  sought  to  be  conveyed 
that  the  troubles  originated  in  the  home 
money  market — that  is.  from  our  in- 
elastic currency,  redepositing  of  re- 
serves, Avant  of  a  central  bank,  etc. 
All  talk  of  hostilit}',  muckraking,  etc., 
as  a  cause  of  the  troul)le  was  quietly 
dropi^ed  for  the  time  being. 

Although  this  act  of  1008  was  only 
intended  for  emergencies  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  banks  began  loading 
up  with  railroad  bonds  as  soon  as  it 
became  a  law.  Treasury  statistics  show 
that  there  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  bond  holdings  of  national 
banks  in  the  past  three  years. 

This  matter  is  of  great  interest  today 
because  under  the  Aldrich  scheme  the 
central  bank  will  be  controlled  by  the 
railroad  bankers  who  issued  those 
bonds  which  the  banks  have  been  load- 
ing up  with.  This  control  will  give 
these  bankers  the  power,  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  the  Secretatry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, to  decide  what  securities  are  fit  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  note  issues;  and 
Ave  may  be  sure  that  they  will  not  re- 
verse the  decision  reached  by  Secretary 
Cortelyou  in  1008.  Indeed,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  will  go  further  and  give 
railroad  bonds  the  preference  over 
government,  state  and  municipal  bonds. 

This  means  that  the  currency  created 
for  emergencies  by  the  acts  of  1908  will 
become  the  permanent  currency  of  our 
whole  monetary  system;  and  like  this 
emergency  currency  it  will  be  based  on 
the  same  railroad  securities  which  Eu- 
rope refused  to  accept  as  collateral  for 
loans  during  the  panic. 

And  this  is  the  "safe^  sane  and  scien- 
tific currency"  that  Wall  Street's 
financial  solons  have  been  carrying  on 
their  "campaign  of  education"  for 
these  manv  vears. 


Campaigning  With  Lee's  Cavalry 


PART  II 


Col.  G.  N,  Saussy 
Chapter  I. 


Change  in   the   Commander   of    the 
Cavalry  (grps  of  Lee's  Army 

WITH  the  death  of  General  J.  E. 
B.  Stuart,  part  one  of  this  nar- 
rative closes.  The  army  learned 
with  keen  and  sincere  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  this  young,  enterprising  and 
dashing  cavalry  commander.  From  :\ 
captain  of  dragoons  in  the  old  regular 
establishment,  in  three  years  he  had 
risen  to  the  connnand  of  the  cavalry 
cor])s  in  three  divisions  of  Lee's  army. 
The  Chickahomony,  Bristoe  and  Chani- 
bersburg  raids  around  the  rear  of  the 
Federal  armies  electrified  both  armies 
and  carried  his  fame  beyond  the  seas. 
His  Avatch fulness  and  alertness  gave 
General  Lee  and  his  infantry  the  sat- 
isfactory assurance  of  security,  for  as 
an  outpost  officer,  he  had  no  superior. 
He  gave  his  young  and  active  life  as  a 
sacrifice  for  the  safety  of  the  capital 
alike  of  his  native  state  and  that  of  the 
young  Confederacy. 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  Wade  Hamp- 
ton fell  Stuart's  mantle  of  command. 
Upon  better  shoulders  that  mantle 
could  not  have  fallen.  Meeting  all  the 
requirements  exacted  of  Stuart,  Hamp- 
ton excelled  him  in  scope,  being  better 
able  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  the 
enemy  and  equally  as  able  in  frustrat- 
ing them. 

On  March  28th,  1818,  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Wade  Hampton  was 
born.  His  great-grandfather  emigrated 
from  Virginia  and  settled  in  the  Spar- 
tanburg district.  Most  of  the  family 
Avere  surprised  and  killed  during  an 
Indian  raid.  Some  of  his  sons  were 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  butchery  and 
these  escaped,  and  became  active  par- 


tisans in  defense  of  the  colonies  against 
the  British  croAvn. 

The  grandfather  of  the  Confederate 
general  became  Colonel  of  Cavalry 
under  Colonel  Washington,  and  in  the 
second  Avar  Avith  Great  Britain  Avas 
promoted  to  general  and  serA^ed  Avith 
the  United  States  forces  on  the  Can- 
adian frontier. 

The  father  of  Wade  Hampton  HI. 
became  a  stalf  officer  in  the  military 
family  of  "Old  Hickory,"  and  after  the 
defeat  of  Sir  Henry  Packingham  at 
New  Orleans,  Colonel  Wade  Hampton 
Avas  dispatched  by  General  Jackson  to 
carry  the  ncAvs  to  the  President.  With 
one  negro  servant,  and  one  spare  horse, 
he  traversed  the  wilderness  of  720 
miles  from  Ncav  Orleans  to  Columbia, 
S.  C,  in  ten  days,  riding  all  the  time 
the  same  mount,  a  splendid  horse  of 
Avonderful  endurance.  He  averaged 
seventy-tAvo  miles  a  day. 

While  Colonel  Wade  Hampton  Avas 
making  that  famous  ride  bearing  the 
intelligence  of  the  most  unique  victory 
since  the  discoA-ery  of  gunpoAvder,  the 
delegates  from  Ncav  England,  bearing 
the  resolutions  of  the  famous  Hartford 
Convention,  were  travelling  to  Wash- 
ington Avith  the  demands  for  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  hostilities,  or  the  secession 
of  NeAv  England,  if  retused. 

On  arrival  at  Washington,  the  news 
from  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  New 
England  delegates  and  the  demands  of 
their  states  AA'ere  never  presented,  nor 
eA^er  made  part  of  the  public  records. 

In  the  bright  surroundings  of  "Mill- 
Avood"  young  Wade  Hampton  grew  to 
manhood,   Avhere   the   cardinal   virtues 
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"to  ride,  to  shoot  and  to  speak  the 
truth"  were  duly  inculcated  and  later 
reflected  in  his  brilliant  career.  Wade 
Hanijiton  was  a  devoted  lover  of  the 
federal  union.  While  a  supporter  of 
States''  Iiif/hts,  he  believed  the  political 
troubles  should  and  could  be  settled 
inside  the  old  Union.  But  the  vast  ma. 
jority  of  his  fellow  citizens  thought 
otherwi>^€  and  voted  his  state  out  of 
the  federal  union.  He  bowed  reluc- 
tantly to  the  wisdom  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens. 

AVhen  war  became  unavoidable,  he 
collaborated  with  friends,  and  raised  a 
miniature  army,  consisting  of  six  com- 
panies of  infantry,  four  troops  of  cav- 
alry, and  a  battery  of  artillery,  named 
in  his  honor,  which  he  commanded 
with  distinguished  ability  at  the  First 
Battle  of  Mannassas,  at  which  also  he 
received  a  Avound  in  the  head. 

There  Avere  formed  other  organiza- 
tions  similar  to  the  Hampton  Legion, 
notably  the  Cobb  Legion,  the  Phillips 
Legion  and  jierhaps  others.  These  or- 
ganizations did  not  measure  up  to 
modern  requirements^  so  each  arm  of 
the  service  was  assigned  to  the  proper 
cicpartment  and  became  efficient  as  in- 
fantry, cavalry  and  artillery,  (iren. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston  recommended  Col. 
Wade  Hamjjton  for  promotion  for  his 
services  at  INIannassas.  We  find  him 
commanding  n  brigade  at  Seven  Pines, 
where  he  Avas  again  wounded. 

It  Avas  his  brigade,  in  conjunction 
Avith  LaAv's  Alabamians  and  Hood's 
Texans.  that  stormed  the  stronghold  of 
McClellan's  right  at  Cold  Harbor,  and 
turned  the  tiue  of  battle  against  that 
federal  captain. 

After  the  memorable  SeA'en  Davs  at 
Richmond,  General  Hampton  Avas 
transferred  to  the  cavalry  and  assigned 
the  command  of  the  CA^er  gallant  First 
Brigade.  July  28.  1S62.  The  cavalry 
had  been  increased  and  had  become  too 
bidky  to  remain  as  one  brigade.  Hamp- 
ton Avas  therefore  assigned  to  the  First, 


and  Fitz  Lee,  promoted  to  Brigadier, 
assigned  to  the  Second  Brigade,  Avhile 
Stuart  Avas  made  commander  of  the 
division  Avith  rank  of  Major  General. 

The  First  Brigade  (CaA'alry)  as  or- 
iginally organized,  consisted  of  the 
P'irst  North  Carolina,  Second  South 
Carolina,  Tenth  Virginia,  Cobb  legion 
and  Jeff  Davis  Legion  of  Cavalry.  Lat- 
er the  Tentn  Virginia  Avas  transferred 
to  a  Virginia  brigade,  and  the  First 
South  Carolina  and  Phillips  Legion 
added. 

AVhen  General  Lee  determined  to  in- 
A'estigate  General  Pope,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  two  divisions  of  in- 
fantry (Anderson's  and  McLaAv's)  and 
one  brigade  of  cavalry  to  look  out  for 
McDoAvell  at  Frederick.-burg  or  to 
moA'e  back  to  Richmond  if  McClellan 
became  restive.  McDoAvell  soon  rushed 
to  the  help  of  Pope  at  Mannassas,  Avhile 
McClellan  receiA^ed  a  hurry  call  from 
the  Washington  authorities  to  move  his 
army  for  the  safety  of  the  federal  cap- 
ital.' 

As  soon  as  the  Confederate  author- 
ities received  the  information  that  both 
these  commands  Avere  changing  bases, 
the  tAvo  infantry  divisions  entrained, 
Avhile  Hampton  marched  his  troopers 
about  eighteen  hours  a  day  in  order  to 
get  in  touch  Avith  the  main  army  in 
northern  Virginia.  Consequently  his 
brigade  did  not  reach  Lee  until  Pope 
Avas  hurrying  along  the  pike  for  the 
Washington  defenses. 

The  extreme  heat  of  summer  soon  af. 
fected  the  slaughtered  horses  as  Avell 
as  the  unburied  dead  of  the  tAvo  armies 
and  Avhen  Hampton  arriA'ed  on  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Second  Manassas,  the  air 
was  foul  Avith  polluted  odors.  His 
brigade  Avas  at  once  assigned  to  the 
front  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  federals 
and  a  short  distance  beloAv  Fairfax 
Courthouse,  late  in  the  CA^ening,  fell  in- 
to an  ambuscade  planned  by  Sickles 
with  his  Excelsior  brigade  Avith  some 
artillery. 
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The  morals  of  the  federal  troops  had 
sufl'ered  in  the  severe  defeat  on  the 
Phiins  of  Manassas,  and  after  the  am- 
bushing troops  had  discharged  one  or 
two  rounds  from  their  cannon  and  one 
volley  from  their  muskets,  they  contin- 
ued their  retreat  to  Washing-ton. 

A  third  brigade  had  been  organized 
and  W.  ir.  F.  Lee,  a  son  of  ^'Marse 
Robert,"  assigned  to  its  command. 

After  the  Second  Battle  of  Manassas, 
the  cavalry  was  again  massed  and 
crossed  the  Potomac  east  of  the  infan- 
try and  at  once  assumed  outpost  duty 
facing  east.  Fitz  Lee's  brigade,  at 
and  near  New  Market,  Hampton  at 
HyattstoM'n,and  Mumford  commandinof 
Kooney  Lee's  brigade  on  the  left  near 
Sugar  Loaf  mountain  and  next  to  the 
Potomac,  in  Maryland. 

Then  followed  Harper's  Ferry, 
Boonsboro  and  Sharpsburg,  vvdiere  the 
cavalry  uore  its  full  share  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

±he  inactivity  of  McClellan,  after 
that  bloody  battle,  inspired  General 
Lee  to  send  his  cavalry  around  the  fed- 
eral force  stretched  along  the  Potomac. 
Stuart  placed  Hampton  with  the  part 
of  his  brigade  that  constituted  the  fly- 
ing column  of  eighteen  hundred  troop- 
ers in  the  lead,  and  when  the  foray 
eventuated  in  the  capture  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Hampton  was  made  military 
governor  during  the  occupancy  of  the 
town  by  the  Confederate  cavalry.  That 
foray  was  the  counterpart  of  the  won- 
derful raid  around  McClellan  before 
Itichmond.  Back  to  the  old  Virginia 
shore,  the  cavalry  guarded  the  infantry 
movements  through  the  Blue  INIoun- 
tains  back  to  Culpepper  and  thence  to 
Fredericksburg. 

During  the  winter  of  '62-'G3,  Hamp- 
ton frequently  poached  upon  the  fed- 
eral preserves,  taking  wagons,  supplies 
and  men.  So  exasperating  did  these 
forays  become,  Burnside  was  forced  to 
detach  a  large  force  to  protect  his  line 
of  communication. 


With  spring,  General  Lee  began  his 
march  to  the  frontier.  His  movements 
excited  fear  and  doubt  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy;  consequently  its  splendid 
corps  of  horse  became  very  aggressive 
in  attempting  to  ascertain  General 
Lee's  movements^  and  there  followed 
the  severe  cavalry  battles  of  Brandy, 
Aldie,  Middleburg  and  Upperville  in 
June,  '63.  In  at  least  two  of  these 
Hampton  and  his  brigade  were  dis- 
tinctively conspicuous.  Then  came  the 
exacting  and  exhaustive  Gettysburg 
campaign.  For  ten  days  there  was 
daily  contact  anti  attrition  with  the 
enemy,  culminating  in  the  severe  caval- 
ry action  on  the  Confederate  left  on 
the  3rd  of  July.  In  that  fierce  action 
Hampton  received  two  severe  sabre 
wounds  on  the  head,  and  a  ball  from  a 
spherical  case  in  his  hip — the  latter 
shell  also  killing  his  splendid  mount. 
These  wounds  disabled  the  gallant  cav- 
alryman for  some  months,  and  the  cav- 
alry of  the  Armv  of  Northern  Virginia 
keenly  felt  his  absence. 

In  September,  18G3,  the  increase  in 
cavalry   commands    required   reorgani- 
zation.    Two  envisions      were   formed 
and  Hampton  and  Fitz  Lee  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  Generals.    Hamp- 
ton's division  embraced  Butler's,  Bak- 
er's and  Jones'  brigades,  and  Fitz  Lee's 
Lomax's,  Rooney  Lee's  and  Wickham's 
Virginia   brigades.     Hampton's  recov- 
ery from  the  Avounds  received  at  Get- 
tysburg   invalided    him    until    shortly 
before  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  when 
he  again  assumed  command  of  his  div- 
ision.    Leading  it,  he  reached  around 
Meade's  left  and  secured  a  position  of 
such  strength  he  saw  the  opportunity 
for    re-enacting    Jackson's    marvelous 
strategy     at     Chancellorsville.     He  at 
once  called  up  Stuart^  who  had  com- 
pleted Jackson's  wonderful  Avork,  and 
he   urged   a   like   movement.      General 
Lee  was  then  secretly  conveyed  to  the 
position.     He  called  a  council  of  war 
and  report  has  it  Ewell  and  Hill  were 
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against  the  movement.  Stuart  and 
Lee  favored  the  attack  in  the  rear,  and 
those  cognizant  of  the  situation,  faith- 
fully believe  if  a  corps  of  Confederate 
infantry  had  been  swung  around 
Meade's  left  and  turned  loose  upon  his 
rear — well,  speculation  may  figure  out 
the  result.  Surely  precedent,  as  well 
as  the  mutual  confidence  of  Lee  and  his 
army,  warrants  the  belief  that  a  crush- 
ing defeat  would  have  boon  visited 
again  upon  the  Potomac  armv.  But 
again,  "IF." 

During  the  winter  of  'G3-'G4  the 
mounts  of  the  cavalry  of  Lee's  armv 
by  hard  usage  and  insufficient  forage 
were  badly  impaired,  consequently  the 
devastating  forays  upon  the  enemy's 
rear  and  line  of  connnunication  were 
seldom  undertaken.  Mosby,  however, 
kept  that  feature  up  and  annoyed  the 
outposts  and  pickets  of  the  enemy  con- 
stantly. 

AVith  the  advent  of  spring  and  Lt. 
Gen.  U.  S,  (jrant  in  personal  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  military 
activities  on  a  much  more  elaborate 
scale,  as  far  as  the  federal  forces  were 
concerned,  were  begun.  "The  Wilder- 
ness," Spottsylvania,  the  North  Anna 
and  Second  Cold  Harbor  followed 
with  quick  and  bloody  succession. 

Sheridan,      with     twelve     thousand 


troops  and  six  batteries  of  flying  artil- 
lery, startetd  on  the  0th  of  May  from 
Meade's  left  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  a  sudden  surprise  upon  and  hope  of 
capture  of  the  Confederate  capital. 
Stuart,  with  a  part  of  Fitz  Lee's  div- 
ision, started  in  pursuit,  and  at  Yellow 
Tavern  on  the  11th,  the  gallant  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  corps  received 
the  mortal  hurt  that  terminated  his 
useful  life  the  next  dav.  Brigadier 
(leneral  James  B.  (lordon,  command- 
ing the  North  Carolina  Cavalry  brig- 
ade, also  gave  up  his  valuable  life  in 
the  same  conflict. 

(leneral  J.  K.  B.  Stuart  for  eight 
months  had  been  in  active  command  of 
the  cavalry  corps  of  I^iee's  army,  a 
position  entitling  him  to  the  grade  of 
Lieutenant  General.  For  some  reason 
the  writer  has  never  seen  explained, 
the  Confederate  authorities  had  that 
long  refused  him  his  just  promotion. 
Certainh'  his  valuable  services  had  won 
for  him  this  deserved  promotion.  He 
yielded  up  his  glorious  life  to  save  the 
capital  of  his  country,  a  country  that 
forgot  a  just  reward  for  his  zeal  and 
wonderful  services.  But  "republics  are 
ever  ungrateful"  is  an  old  maxim  and 
we  find  it  verified  in  the  career  of  this 
gallant  and  energetic  officer. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Greens  for  Christmas  Decorations 


William  S.  Rice 

In  House  and  Garden 


WE  have  been  accustomed  to  as- 
sociate (yhristmas  Avitli  holly 
and  mistletoe,  from  time  in\- 
memorial.  so  that  no  Christmas  seems 
like  Christmas  withont  them.  What- 
ever else  we  have  for  decoration  on  this 
festal  da_y,  we  must  have  holly,  and  it 
must  have  *'lots  of  berries"  too.  Xoth- 
ino-  else  in  the  way  of  i>Teener3r  has  such 
brio'ht  red  berries  set  off  bv  such 
g'lossy,  dark,  everoreen  foliage.  It  also 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  inex- 
pensive, and,  furthermore,  it  keeps  a 
long  time  Avithout  Avater,  though  it  re- 
mains brighter  if  its  stems  are  placed 
in  water.  It  makes  perfect  wreaths 
and  it  is  unexcelled  for  informal  dec- 
orations on  mantels  chandeliers,  walls 
and  dinner  tables;  and  no  gift  seems 
like  a  Christmas  gift,  unless  a  spray  of 
holly  is  attached  to  it. 

In  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  slope 
grow  several  shrubs  that  take  the  place, 
largel}',  of  American  holly  among  the 
peoi)le  of  those  states.  Of  course  when 
nothing  else  will  do  but  the  real  holly 
the  nurseryman  comes  to  the  rescue 
with  several  varieties  of  English  holly, 
among  which  is  a  very  attractive  varie- 
ty with  a  pale  yellow  edge  to  the  leaves. 
But  to  many  Californians  the  native 
Christmas  berry  (toy on),  also  known 
as  California  holly,  appeals  more 
strongly  because  it  is  by  far  the  most 
attractive,  the  showiest  and  the  most 
popular  of  all  greens  employed  during 
the  holidays  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  Poinsettia,  a  tropical  plant  much 
cultivated  in  Los  iVngeles  and  vicinity, 
is  a  close  rival  of  the  Christmas  berry, 
1)ut  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  a 
much  higher  priced  plant  than  the 
former  and  an  imported  foreigner  be- 
sides. 

Xext  to  the  holly  in  po^^ularity  is  the 


time-honered  parisitic  plant,  mistle- 
toe. This  plant  grows  so  abundantly 
on  various  oaks,  willows  and  locusts 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  that  in 
some  localities  it  is  really  a  pest  and 
succeeds,  finally,  in  killing  the  trees  up^ 
on  which  it  fastens  its  suckers.  One  of 
the  handsomest  sprays  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  see,  so  far  as 
''lots  of  berries""  is  concerned,  was 
gathered  l)y  a  young  friend  who 
climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tall  oak  for  it. 
She  succeeded  in  breaking  off  the  entire 
plant  and  l)rought  it  home  in  perfect 
condition.  The  mistletoe  is  not  partic- 
ularly interesting  without  these  pearly 
Avhite  berries  that  repose  like  clustered! 
gems  among  their  deep  green  settings. 

These  berries  come  in  the  winter 
season,  Avhen  food  is  comparatively 
scarce  and  hence  some  of  our  birds  eat 
them  very  freely.  Xow,  when  a  robin 
eats  a  cherry  he  swallows  simply  the 
meat  and  flips  the  stone  away.  The 
seed  of  the  mistletoe  the  bird  cannot 
flip.  It  is  sticky  and  holds  to  his  bill. 
His  only  recourse  is  to  wipe  it  off,  and 
he  does  so,  leaving  it  sticking  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree  on  which  he  is  sit- 
ting at  the  time.  The  seed  sprouts  af- 
ter a  time,  and,  not  finding  earth — 
which,indeed,  its  ancestral  habit  has 
made  it  cease  wanting — it  sinks  its  roots 
into  the  bark  of  the  tree  and  hunts 
there  for  the  pipes  that  carry  the  sap. 

Xow,  the  sap  in  the  bark  is  the  very 
richest  in  the  tree — far  richer  than  that 
in  the  wood — and  the  mistletoe  gets 
from  its  host  the  very  choicest  kind 
of  food.  With  strange  foresight  it  does 
not  throw  its  leaves  away,  as  do  most 
parasites^  but  keeps  them  to  use  in  win- 
ter, when  the  tree  is  leafless. 

There  is  no  danger  of  exterminating; 
the  mistletoe  for,  should  all  its  branches 
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be  siiap2:)ed  off,  the  roots  are  still  there 
and  cannot  be  killed  unless  the  branch 
of  the  tree  is  actually  sawed  off.  A 
cross  section  of  a  tree  branch  about 
four  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  sawed 
off  at  the  base  of  a  mistletoe  plant,  is  a 
great  curiosity  of  nature  to  the  novice. 
The  roots  of  the  former  plant  can  l)e 
seen  honeycombino-  the  wood  of  the 
tree  in  all  directions  and  they  are  very 
noticeable,  being  a  different  color  from 
that  of  the  tree  itself. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Southern 
States  the  mistletoe  is  such  a  nuisance 
upon  shade  trees  that  the  authorities 
resort  to  an  annual  trinnning  out  of  it 
shortly  before  the  holidays.  Of  course 
the  citizens  are  not  slow  on  these  occa- 
sions to  avail  themselves  of  a  supply 
with  which  to  decorate  their  homes. 

By  Thanksgiving  the  foothills  of  the 
Coast    Ranges    and    of  the  Sierra  Xe- 
vadas     are     ablaze  with  the  vivid  car- 
dinal of  the  toyon  berries.    The  splen- 
did, warm-green  foliage,  slightly  prick- 
'■'    Ij  and  suggesting  the  holly,  serves  only 
"'  to  heighten  the  intensity  of  the  vivid 
^^  coloring   of  the   clustered    berries.      It 
"'''-;;^is  no  wonder  that  Californians  all  love 
"'■'it  and  prize  it  so  highly  for  its  dec- 
orative   qualities.       Christmas    would 
hardly  be  celebrated  among  them  with- 
out the  sprays  of  this  beautiful  shrub. 
Florists'  Avindows   and  the  baskets  of 
street  venders  at  that  time  are  gay  with 
the  magnificent  clusters  of  the  rich  car- 
dinal beries.     Very  often  the  venders 
mix  the  berries  with  the  foliage  of  a 
certain  live  oak  that  exactly  counter- 
feits the  real  holly. 

The  toyon  shrub  grows  handsomely 
in  cultivation,  as  many  Eastern  tourists 
doul)tless  have  observed,  at  the  grounds 
of  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Golden  Gate 
Park_  in  San  Francisco  and  in  various 
private  gardens ;  but  it  is  not  cultivated 
so  freel}'  as  it  deserves  to  be  for  so 
handsome  a  shrub. 

Let  me  conduct  my  readers  in  imagi- 
nation to  any  one  of  California's  red- 
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Avood  (;anons  in  the  Coast  Rano-e  Moun- 
tains  near  Mt.  Tamalpais  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Russian  river,  there  to  see 
one  of  the  grandest  decorative  subjects 
to  be  found  anywhere — that  is  the 
giant  AVoodwardia  fern,  very  often  and 
quite  commonly,  but  erroneously  called 
'"brakes,"  though  the  brake  or  bracken 
fern  is  not  an  evergreen  as  is  the  form- 
er. Here  in  the  damp,  Avoodsy  mould 
by  the  edge  of  a  frollicking  mountain 
torrent  avc  may  see  them  revel  in  the 
gushing  spray  and  Avave  their  majestic 
branches,  se\'en  and  eight  feet  long,  in 
a  truly  regal  fashion.  There  is  hardly 
a  forest  pool  in  these,  or  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  but  contains  clumps 
of  these  handsome  ferns.  They  are 
plumelike  in  appearance  Avith  a  heavy 
midrib  and  deep,  notched  clefts  that 
extend  from  the  edge  nearly  to  the  mid- 
rib. The  spores,  or  fruit  dots,  are  ar- 
ranged in  lines  parallel  to  the  midA'ein 
of  these  diA'isions. 

Perhaps  overshadoAving  this  fern- 
bordered  pool  is  the  beautiful  madrona 
or  arbutus  tree.  The  name  madrona. 
giA'en  it  by  the  early  Spanish  Califor- 
nians because  of  its  strong  resemblance 
and  close  relationship  to  the  Arhutus 
Unedo  or  straAvberry  tree  of  the  Med- 
iterranean countries.  Avas  called  mad- 
rono in  Spain.  One  tree  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Lagunitas  in  Marin  Countv 
measures  more  than  tAventy-three  feet 
in  circumference  and  a  hundred  feet  in 
height  and  sends  out  many  branches 
each  tAvo  or  three  feet  in  diameter.  A 
large  part  of  the  forest  growth  on  the 
northern  slope  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  is 
composed  of  it  and  as  it  is  an  ever- 
green, it  forms  a  dense  and  refreshing 
shade  the  year  round.  The  bark  on  the 
younger  limbs,  which  is  a  rich  Indian 
red,  begins  to  peel  off  in  thin  layers 
about  midsununer,  leaving  a  clear, 
smooth,  greenish-buff  surface,  and 
streAA'ing  the  forest  floor  with  its  warm 
shreds  it  makes  a  rich,  gloAving  carpet. 
The  leaves,  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
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rubber- tree,  are  likcAvise  polished  green 
above  and  somewhat  paler  on  the  under 
side. 

Glancing-  npAvard  among  the  hand- 
some leafy  branches  j'^ou  will  observe 
at  this  time  of  the  year  great  clusters 
of  crimson^  rough-skinned  berries. 
Last  spring  great  panicles  of  small, 
white.  Avaxen  bells  resembling  the  lily 
of-the-valley.  hung  in  their  places  and 
filJed  the  air  of  the  sultry  canon  with 
their  sweet  perfume.  This  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  native  trees  of  California, 
and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  it  should 
be  used  so  extensively  for  charcoal,  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpow- 
der. As  a  decorative  motif  for  Christ- 
mas it  is  quite  showy  in  informal  mass- 
es; and  besides  it  has  very  good  lastinsf 
qualities. 

At  the  florists'  shops  in  San  Francis- 
co one  sees  great  quantities  of  the  shrub 
known  as  Oregon  grape,  really  not  a 
member  of  the  grape  family  at  all,  but 
of  the  barberry  family,  and  also  as 
Mahpnia  or  the  holly-leaved  barberry. 
It  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub  and  one 
much  prized  in  Western  gardens  where 
it  is  known  as  Mahonia  Aquifoliuni. 
In  the  spring  when  yellow  with  its 
masses  of  flowers;  or  in  its  summer 
dress  of  rich,  shining  green;  or  in  au- 
tumn when  it  is  richly  touched  with 
bronze,    or    scarlet,    or    yellow,    amid 


which  are  the  beautiful  blue,  grape- 
like berries,  it  is  always  a  fine  shrub. 
The  Avriter  has  seen  it  in  its  native 
haunts  in  Oregon  forests  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mt.  Hood  where  it  flourishes  in 
great  abundance  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest low  shrubs  covering  the  forest 
floor.  The  leaves  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  holly  and  seven  or  nine  of 
them  are  arranged  opposite  each  other 
on  the  stem.  The  margin  of  the  leaves 
are  beset  with  long,  sharp  needles;  and, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
jilant  to  touch  although  a  great  treat  to 
the  eye. 

The  Redwood,  Sequoia  sempervirens^ 
is  a  handsome  evergreen  with  foliage 
very  similar  to  Eastern  hemlock;  al- 
though lacking  the  exquisite  grace  and 
softness  of  the  latter,  it  possesses,  nev- 
ertheless, a  more  vigorous  look  and  does 
not  shed  its  needles  when  it  becomes 
dry  as  does  the  hemlock. 

Thus  far  I  have  mentioned  mostly 
the  native  shrubs  used  as  Christmas 
greens  in  California ;  besides  these 
there  are  many  imported  trees  that  sup- 
ply exquisite  decorative  material. 
Among  these  are  the  Eucalypti  or  blue 
gums  from  Australia,  the  pepper  tree, 
and  the  bold  and  handsome  leaves,  six 
and  eight  feet  long  of  the  Pho&nix 
C  anai'iensis  or  Canary  Island  date 
palm,  and  those  of  the  native  Wash- 
ington palm. 


Initiating  Economic  Reforms 

Ernest  Caworoft 

ECONOMIC  progress  by  means  of  economic  reform  demanded  by  the 
constitutional  amendment,  seems  American  people  in  their  city,  state  and 
to  be  the  method  of  the  day.  national  governments  and  at  the  points 
This  eflfort  of  the  people  to  initiate  where  those  governments  severally  or 
economic  reform  by  means  of  altera-  concurrently  touch  modern  business 
tions  in  their  fundamental  instruments,  enterprises,  necessitates,  in  the  majority 
rather  than  by  change  in  their  statutes,  of  instances,  alternations  in  the  funda- 
is  due  to  two  situations ;  firstly,  the  peo-  mental  compact.  In  other  words,  the 
pie  in  several  of  the  states  have  re-  American  people,  in  demanding  that 
served  unto  themselves  the  right  to  their  governments  give  effective  sane- 
exercise  a  referendum  in  relation  to  tion  to  many  of  the  remedial  economic 
certain  types  of  constructive  legislation,  measures  adopted  in  England  and 
and  in  ever}'  instance  they  have  pro-  (xermany,  find  that,  unlike  the  nations 
vided  the  privilege  of  determining  mentioned,  the  establishment  of  such 
whether  or  no,  fundamental  alterna-  reforms  involves  statutory  and  consti- 
tions  shall  be  made  in  their  respective  tutional  change.  An  economic  policy  is 
constitutions — thus  the  people  of  these  adopted  as  an  act  of  Parliament  in  the 
particular  states  have  been  placed  in  a  United  Kingdom  and  by  that  fact  it 
position  to  pass  upon  certain  economic  becomes  a  statute  and  assumes  the 
reforms  in  the  guise  of  constitutional  force  of  a  constitutional  precedent;  a 
changes,  which  do  not  and  could  not,  program  of  social  legislation  receives 
receive  their  direct  consideration,  sane-  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  legislative 
tion  or  rejection  in  the  form  of  revised  body  in  German}^  and  not  even  the 
statutes ;  hence  the  people  of  the  State  contention  of  one  or  two  provinces  that 
of  New  York  have  no  right  to  vote  the  enactment  violates  the  rights  which 
upon  a  proposed  employers  compensa-  those  particular  provinces  reserved, 
tion  act,  but  they  would  possess  that  Avhen  Bismarck  was  welding  together 
privilege  were  the  proposition  shaped  the  confederation,  serves  to  estop  the 
into  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amend-  application  of  the  plan.  This  is  not 
ment,  making  it  mandatory  upon  the  arguing  this  time  for  or  against  a 
legislature  to  adopt  constructive  legisla.  government  of  divided  or  merged 
tion  of  that  type.  In  the  second  in-  powers,  or  for  or  against  a  government 
stance,  the  conviction  has  become  wide-  whose  unquestioned  sovereignty  inheres 
spread  that  economic  progi'ess  by  means  in  a  congress  or  a  Parliament  unlimited 
of  statutory  enactments  may  afford  but  by  a  judicial  tribunal ;  but  these  cita- 
temporary  or  doubtful  relief  for  the  tions  are  made  for  the  distinct  purpose 
evil  in  mind,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  emphasizing  the  conviction  that  the 
after  public  pressure  has  given  form  to  time  has  arrived  to  give  unto  many  of 
policies  through  legislative  enactments,  the  progressive  economic  policies  of 
the  battle  must  be  renewed  in  the  courts,  these  states  and  this  United  States,  the 
Thus  in  a  government  where  the  powers  force  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
are  divided  and  in  partial  conflict,  the  This  power  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
people  are  compelled  to  merge  their  ment  to  give  vigor  to  a  policy  of  econ- 
powers  of  self-government  in  hope  of  omic  progress  was  illustrated  during 
securing  the  desired  economic  reforms  the  course  of  the  recent  elections  in 
by  constitutional  change.  Indeed,  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  .  In  ad- 
fact    cannot    be    overlooked    that    the  dition  to  the  constitutional  conventions 
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every  two  decades,  the  people  of  each 
of  these  states  have  reserved  unto  them, 
selves  the  right  to  exercise  a  referendum 
on  certain  types  of  constructive  and 
money  legislation;  and  perforce,  there 
must  reside  in  the  people  of  these  states 
the  power  to  sanction  or  reject  changes 
in  the  constitutions  which  their  fore- 
fathers drafted.  The  exercise  of  this 
power  in  connection  with  a  forward 
economic  policy  needing  constitutional 
sanction,  was  illustrated  during  the  re- 
cent state  election  in  connection  with 
the  so-called  surplus  land  acts. 

American  cities  grow  by  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  forces.  Those  who  are 
making  and  selling  goods  within  a  city 
want  more  help  and  additional 
purchasers — they  render  both  possible 
by  building  bridges,  erecting  school 
houses  and  laying  pavements  and  sew- 
ers; then  there  are  those  who  are  look- 
ing for  a  broader  or  better  field  in 
which  to  thrive,  and  when  they  find  a 
city  which  in  part  meets  both  the 
demands  of  self  interest  and  of  senti- 
ment, they  are  inclined  to  move  that 
way.  Thus  the  public  improvement  of 
the  American  municipality  has  become 
a  matter  of  civic  pride  impelled  by  the 
power  of  self  interest.  The  people  of 
these  cities  have  needed  parks  and 
enterprising  speculators  have  used  the 
power  of  their  right  hand  to  induce 
the  cities  to  lay  out  municipal  breathing 
places,  while  they  have  utilized  the 
force  of  their  left  in  securing  options  on 
the  land  adjacent  to  the  park-to-be.  A 
section  of  a  city  has  been  three  milas 
from  the  business  center  when  the  pe- 
destrian walked  around  by  the  old 
bridge  and  enterprising  real  estate 
speculatoi*s  have  aided  their  city  and 
boomed  their  own  land  values,  by  secur- 
ing the  construction  of  a  new  bridge 
which  made  the  suburb  and  the  business 
section  onl}^  a  mile  apart.  These  are 
the  twin  forces  which  have  been  at  work 
during  the  past  seventy-five  years  in 
the  creation  of  the  American  cities — 
but  alwaj' s  at  the  expense  of  the  people 


of  the  cities.  The  fact  that  these  muni- 
cipal improvements  made  money  for 
real  estate  speculators  and  took  money 
from  the  tax-payers  in  the  first  instance, 
is  the  real  basis  of  the  constitutional 
amendments  now  to  be  outlined. 

IJight  here  it  is  pertinent  to  point 
out^  that  the  political  aspects  of  public 
improvements  have  become  as  well  de- 
fined as  the  connection  of  franchise 
holders  and  political  machines,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  large  Ameri- 
can cities.  The  business  of  securing  the 
tax-payers  money  to  spend  on  public 
improvements  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
land,  and  then  of  selling  your  land  at 
an  enhanced  value  to  the  fellow  who 
just  paid  part  of  the  tax,  has  become 
one  of  the  lucrative  abuses  of  this  gen- 
eration. Economists  have  sought  to 
found  a  social  system  on  unearned  incre- 
ment; but  the  practical  fellows,  who 
have  combined  politics  and  pavements, 
have  been  founding  their  fortunes  on  it. 
In  the  interval,  the  burden  of  municipal 
taxation  on  productive  industry  has  be- 
come alarmnig,  and  the  manufacturer 
and  mercantile  men  having  become  con- 
vinced that  as  the  public  Avill  not  coun- 
tenance any  diminution  in  the  accepted 
scope  of  a  modern  city,  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  reduce  taxation  by  increased 
governmental  efficiency,  coupled  with 
an  absorption  for  public  purposes  of 
those  values  which  exist  or  are  created 
by  the  will  or  being  of  the  community. 
Thus  while  every  tool  known  to  modern 
business  is  being  used  by  the  modem 
city  on  one  hand,  the  taxation  of  fran- 
chise and  community  values  is  becom- 
ing the  order  of  the  day  on  the  other. 

This  movement  in  its  broader  aspect 
received  the  consideration  of  the  people 
of  New"  York  and  Massachusetts  when, 
in  the  course  of  the  November  election, 
they  voted  upon  constitutional  amend- 
ments designed  to  authorize  legislation 
empowering  municipal  corporations  to 
condemn  and  take  lands  adjacent  to 
l^articular  tracts  desired  for  public  im- 
provements.    The  people  of  the  State 
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of  New  York  summarized  their  Bill  of 
Rights  in  section  six  of  article  two  of 
the  State  Constitution,  and  how  pre- 
cious they  regarded  the  fundamental 
rights  under  discussion,  may  be 
gleamed  from  the  fact  that  they  added 
to  this  section  the  words:  "Nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation."  And  at 
the  November  election,  the  people  of 
New  York  exercised  a  referendum  upon 
the  proposal  to  add  the  following  words 
to  that  portion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights: 
"AVhen  private  property  shall  be  taken 
for  publfc  use  by  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion, additional  adjoining  or  neighbor- 
ing property  maj^  be  taken  under  con- 
ditions to  be  prescribed  by  the  legis- 
lature by  general  law.  Property  thus 
taken  shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for 
public  use."'  While  the  people  of  the 
Emj^ire  flats  were  voting  in  this  propo- 
sition to  change  their  fundamental  law, 
the  citizens  of  the  Old  Bay  Common- 
wealth were  voting  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  their  charter  of  rights, 
framed  in  these  words:  "The  legisla- 
ture may  by  special  acts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laying  out,widening  or  relocat- 
ing highways  or  streets,  authorize  the 
taking  in  fee  by  the  commonwealth,  or 
liy  a  county,  city  or  town,  of  more  land 
and  property  than  are  needed  for  the 
actual  construction  of  such  highway  or 
street;  provided,  however,  that  the  land 
and  property  authorized  to  be  taken  are 
specified  in  the  act  and  are  no  more  in 
extent  than  would  be  sufficient  for 
suitable  building  lots  on  both  sides  of 
such  highway  or  street,  and  after  so 
much  of  the  land  or  property  has  been 
appropriated  for  such  highway  or 
street  as  is  needed  therefore,  may  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  the  remainder  for 
value  with  or  without  suitable  restric- 
tions." 

The  Massachusetts  amendment  does 
not  give  the  broad  power  to  the  legisla- 
tive body  which  is  contained  in  the  New 
York  proviso;  but  it  is  pertinent  to 
note  the  fact  that  the  Old  Bay  State 


amendment  is  just  one  step  forward 
along  the  path  traversed  by  that  Com- 
monwealth during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  And  these  progressive  steps  in 
the  direction  of  limiting  assumed  pri- 
vate property  rights  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  Avelfare,  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  state  and  national 
courts.  The  statute  authorizing  the 
City  of  Boston  to  limit  the  height  of 
hotels  and  apartment  houses  and  the 
subsequent  legislation  empowering  the 
cities  of  Massachusetts  to  determine  the 
various  land  zones  within  a  particular 
city  and  to  fix  the  type  or  standard  of 
buildings  permissable  in  each  area,  re- 
ceived first  the  approval  of  the  state 
courts  and  finally  the  sanction  of  the 
United  States  Court:  a  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  is  pledged  to  accept  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  statute  given  to  it  by  the 
highest  court  of  a  particular  state,  un- 
less there  be  preponderant  reasons  to  the 
contrarv.  or  the  statute  is  plainlv  viola- 
tive  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  sev- 
eral states,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  by 
the  United  States,  the  judicial  ajiproval 
Avhich  the  highest  court  of  the  land 
places  on  this  particular  legislation, 
Avill  be  one  of  the  pivots  of  discussion  in 
connection  Avith  the  legislation  which 
will  follow  the  adoption  of  these  con- 
stitutional amendments. 

But  the  possibilitv  of  extensive  leg- 
islation in  this  direction  by  reason  of 
the  broader  poAvers  giA'en  the  legislature 
by  the  Ncav  York  amendment,  and  in 
vieAv  of  the  larger  interests  at  stake  in 
this  conservative  state  of  the  Union,  it 
is  timely  to  A^iew  the  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  the  exisiting  proviso  that  "pri- 
vate property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  Avithout  just  compensation," 
in  the  hope  that  it  Avill  shed  some  light 
upon  the  limits  of  the  acts  which  may 
be  enacted  under  the  constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  the  taking  of 
lands  adjoining  those  secured  for  the 
purpose  of  municipal  improvements. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a  pri- 
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mary  proposition,  and  as  declared  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  135  New  York 
253,  that  neither  the  existing  or  the 
amended  priviso  "means  that  private 
property  mny  be  taken  for  private  use." 
In  98  New  York,  Page  139,  the  Court 
pointed  out  that  the  legislative  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  the  land 
is  to  be  taken  for  public  use,  is  not 
conclusive.  Later  in  108  New  York  the 
Court  expressed  the  conclusion  that 
•'the  question  as  to  whether  the  uses  are, 
in  fact,  public  so  as  to  justify  the  tak- 
ing is  a  judicial  one,  to  be  determined 
by  the  courts."  In  connection  with  the 
application  of  a  rural  cemetery  associ- 
ation to  take  lands  under  legislative 
grant  the  Court  in  1876  remarked  "the 
question  whether  the  use  for  which  pri- 
vate property  is  sought  to  be  taken, 
inider  and  by  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  is  public  or 
private,  is  a  judicial  one  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  courts;  the  grant  by  the 
legislature  of  the  right  to  take,  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  use  is  a 
public  one."  In  128  New  York  on 
page  247,  the  court  declared  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  jDarticular  prop- 
erty is  to  be  taken  for  public  or  pri- 
vate use,  is  not  finally  determined  by 
any  declaration  of  the  law  making 
power  as  to  nature  of  the  use.  In  re- 
A'iewing  in  the  court  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings si^ecific  cases  pivoting  on  the 
use  to  which  the  described  property  was 
to  be  put,  the  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals has  ruled  that  the  "use  is  not  pri- 
vate although  the  land  taken  for  a 
street  may  be  made  more  valuable  under 
provision  of  law  (135  N.  ^.  263.)  The 
Legislature  may  empower  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  acquired  land  for  public 
use,  to  devote  them  to  a  different  public 
use,  even  though  it  is  already  devoted 
to  a  similar  use"  (143  N.  Y.^597). 

Thus  the  Courts  of  New  York,  in 
addition  to  placing  their  approval  upon 
particular  appropriations  of  private 
lands  as  the  .basis  of  public  projects, 
have  also  made  it  clear  that  the  ques- 


tion of  use  is  a  judicial  one  under  the 
existing  constitution;  "it  must  in  fact, 
be  public  and  if  it  be  not,  no  legisla- 
tive fiat  can  make  it  so,  and  any  owner 
of  property  attempted  to  be  taken  for 
a  use  really  private,  can  invoke  the  aid 
of  the  Courts  to  protect  his  property 
rights  against  invasion." 

But  in  considering  the  possibilities 
and  prohibitions  connected  with  legis- 
lation under  the  recent  amendment,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind:  first,  that  any 
statute  is  limited  by  the  amendment,  to 
enlarging  the  powers  of  municipal  cor- 
porations: secondly,  the  property  adja- 
cent to  the  site  of  a  proposed  public  im- 
provement may  be  taken  but  always 
upon  the  express  condition  that  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  present,  the  property 
to  be  actually  taken,  is  for  public  use: 
thirdly,  the  amendment  declares  that 
surplus,  or  adjacent  propert}'  thus 
taken  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  taken  for 
public  use",  and  while  that  eliminates 
disputes  as  to  that  feature  of  this  eco- 
nomic department,  it  in  no  way  invades 
the  right  of  a  property  owner  to  ai^ 
the  courts  to  determine  whether,  when 
his  land  is  to  be  taken,  the  initial  ap- 
propriation is  for  a  public  or  private 
use.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  while  the 
New  York  cities  in  the  future  may  ab- 
sorb the  values  given  to  the  land  adja- 
cent to  a  public  project,  the  long  line  of 
judicial  decisions  operative  with  unim- 
paired vigor  under  the  amendment,  in 
determinating  the  question  of  use,  will 
prevent  municipalities  from  running 
amuck  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Nor  will  this  New  York  amendment 
when  considered  as  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
public  events,  seem  such  a  radical  eco- 
nomic and  constitutional  departure. 
There  has  been  an  increasing  effort 
upon  the  prrt  of  the  State  and  the  sev- 
eral cities,  to  prevent  individuals  from 
profiting  by  reason  of  public  improve- 
ments, or  rather  to  compel  those  indi- 
viduals to  turn  over  the  profits  accured 
to  them,  not  by  virtue  of  their  efforts, 
but  in  consequence  of  community-pro- 
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jects.  Witness  the  spread  of  the  abutt- 
ing i^roperty  plan  of  dividing  the  ex- 
pense of  payments,  and  then  the  justifi- 
able eorrollarv  of  legislatures  and 
Courts  limiting  >iR'h  assessments  for 
abutting  improvements  to  a  proportion- 
ate part  of  the  benefits  received.  Then 
the  Courts  in  an  earlier  day  sanctioned 
the  plan  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn  to 
assess  the  cost  of  a  new  part  on  a  given 
tax  district  in  vicAV  of  the  benefits  and 
enhanced  land  values  accuring  to  that 
section;  and  did  not  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals on  judicial  legislation  along  these 
lines,  when  it  approved  the  decision 
of  the  City  of  Eochester  to  sell  at  auc- 
tion lands  adjacent  to  a  park  which  had 
been  approprited  for  the  purpose  of 
enlarging  the  original  park,  and  then 
abandoned  as  part  of  that  project?  Not 
less  indicative  of  the  intention  of  sev- 
ering bodies  and  their  agents,  to  take 
unto  the  public  those  values  accruing, 
existing  and  continuing  by  virtue  of 
l^opular  activities,  w^as  the  passage  of 
the  special  franchise  tax  law,  and  the 
-subsequent  insertion  in  the  Public 
•rService  Commission  of  a  proviso  pro- 
^hibiting  utility  corporations  from  issu- 
ing securities  on  the  basis  of  their  cap- 
italized fi'anchise  values. 

Municipal  government  is  not  the  only 
thins:  which  the  Germans  have  reduced 
,to  a  science.    Thus  the  expense  of  mod- 
Kcrnizing  many  of  the  cities  of  the  Fath- 
fCrland  has  been  met  by  appropriating 
;all  tlie  'land  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pro- 
)j)osed   public   improvement   and   after 
the  completion  of  the  project  selling  the 
surplus  area  at  an  increased  value  more 
(than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditures. 
Leslie  C.  Wead,  in  his  report  to  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  relative 
to  the  Massachusetts  amendment,  said: 
The  British  Parliament,  unhampered 
by  constitutional  resrictions,  has  grant- 
ed   municipalities    which    are    subject 
to  its  control,  the  right  to  acquire  by 
purchase    or    by    compulsory    taking, 
wide  areas  of  land  in  congested  districts 
for  such  purposes  as  wiping  out  a  slum 


a 


district  and  thus  promoting  the  public 
health ;  providing  homes  for  the  labor- 
ing classes:  establishing  playgrounds: 
opening  new  thoroughfares.  For  this 
latter  purpose,  permission  has  been 
granted  repeatedly  to  the  London 
County  Council  to  take  land  in  amount 
greatly  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  streets  which  are  to  be  opened  or 
widened.  These  operations  have  been 
so  successful  over  a  period  of  many 
years  that  in  1899,  after  long  and 
earnest  study  and  agitation,  authority 
was  given  for  the  construction  of  the 
great  highway  between  Holborn  and 
the  Strand,  known  as  the  'King's 
Way',  at  a  cost  exceeding  five  million 
pounds.  Lord  Monkswell,  the  chair- 
man of  the  London  County  Council,  in 
discussing  the  method  employed,  as- 
sured me  that  no  important  public 
work  would  be  undertaken  in  London 
requiring  the  acquisition  of  land,  ex- 
cept with  the  right  to  take  large  areas 
for  re -sale  of  lease. 

''The  object  of  such  action  is  two- 
fold— to  control  the  character  of  the 
improvements  and  to  save  for  the  muni- 
cipalities the  enhanced  value  of  the 
land  consequent  upon  the  improvement. 

"Under  our  procedure,  the  first  ad- 
vantage is  entirely  lost,  and  we  seek  to 
obtain  the  second  through  the  unsatis- 
factory operation  of  the  law,  providing 
for  the  assessment  and  collection  of  bet- 
terments on  surrounding  property." 

But  in  seeking  a  clear  understanding 
of  this  movement  of  governments  to  ab- 
sorb the  values  created  by  public  effort, 
one  must  not  dissociate  it  from  the  ef- 
fort to  distinguish  between  community 
values  and  improvement  values,  for 
purposes  of  taxation.  Here  in  the  con- 
servative cities  of  the  East,  Assessors 
are  listing  land  values  and  improve- 
ments in  separate  columns.  And  what 
is  the  tendency  and  meaning  of  this  di- 
vision for  purposes  of  taxation?  The 
cities  of  Western  Canada  afford  the 
answer.  The  citizens  of  Western  Can- 
ada, in  their  twin  effort  to  start  a  new 
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dertl  on  a  square  basis,  and  to  grasp  the 
large  opportunities  for  the  individual 
and  common  good,  are  trying  out  these 
experimental  economic  policies.     Thus 
Vancouver  last  year,  confined  taxation 
to  land  values  and  thrived;  Edmonton 
increased  in  population  from  8,652  in 
1901  to  30,000  in  1911,  and  the  assessed 
valuation   of  the  town   was  increased 
from  seven  millions  in  1905  to  forty- 
six  million  dollars  in  1911.    While  pub- 
lic improvements  have  been  underway 
in  every  district  of  that  city^  land  val- 
ues have  soared  as  population  increased. 
But  while  Edmonton  has  been  creating 
these  community  values,  the  city  com- 
missioners have  developed  a  policy  to 
meet  in  part  the  situation.     \Vlien  the 
oitv  was  incorporated  in  1904,  a  land 
value,  business  and  income  tax  were  lev- 
ied.    The   business  and   income  taxes 
were  later  abandoned  and  now  the  rev- 
enues of  the  town  are  secured  by  taxing 
land  values;  no  man  is  taxed  for  the 
individual  effort  w^hich  he  puts  into  the 
improvement  of  his  property.    Situated 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the 
grain  port  of  interior  Canada,  the  City 
of  Port  Arthur  has  entered  upon  a  de- 
finite polic}^   reserving  its  interest   in 
franchise  and  other  public  values,  in 
order  that  their  use  as  the  basis  of  mu- 
nicipal  taxation   will   make  the  town 
inviting  to  productive  industries.    The 
City  of  Regina  reserved  the  land  first 
instead  of  appropriating  by  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  later,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  sale  value  of  the  land  re- 
tained in  the  heart  of  the  city,  has  pro- 
vided pavements,   sewers,  schools  and 
other  public  buildings  without  expense 
to  the  tax-payers.     The  experience  of 
^loose  Jaw  has  been  along  similar  lines. 
The  Government  of  Canada  and  the 
Grand    Trunk    Pacific    Company    are 
working  under  a  joint  arrangement  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert on  the  Northern  Coast  of  British 
Columbia.    This  joint  arrangement  was 
a  compromise  between  the  demand  for 
public  ownership  and  the  fear  of  inef- 


ficient government  operation.  But 
when  the  time  arrived  for  defining  the 
policy  of  Government  in  connection 
with  the  project  of  connecting  the  trans- 
continentals  of  the  Saskatchewan  val- 
ley with  Hudson's  Bay  Laurier  made 
it  clear  that  the  ministry  intended  to 
construct  the  Railway  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  then  to  sell  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
government  railroad  at  an  increased 
value  sufficient  to  pay  the  bonds  issued 
for  constructive  purposes.  What  is 
this,  then,  but  the  declared  plan  of  the 
Dominion  Government  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  a  public  railway  by  the  appli- 
cation of  those  economic  principls  em- 
bodied in  the  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts amendments  ? 

We  are  in  a  period  when  the  burden 
of  State  and  municipal  taxation  totals 
between  two  and  three  precent  upon 
the  assessed  valuation.     This  has  be- 
come a  factor  in  the  unit  of  productive 
costs    in    every    manufacturing   plant. 
The  day  has  arrived  when  community 
values,  rather  than  wealth  due  to  indi- 
vidual  initiative   exertion,   must   bear 
the  burden  of  city  government  to  an 
increasing  degi-ee,  lest  the  burden  on 
productive  plants  diminishes  the  power 
of  those  enterprises,  to  make  such  prices 
on  manufactured  articles  as  will  com- 
pete with  international  rivals.    No  man 
need  prophecy  as  to  the  ultimate  legis- 
lation, or  constitutional  changes,  to  fol- 
low the  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
amendments;    but    that    these    amend- 
ments will  render  possible  the  conser- 
tive  application  of  progressive  econom- 
ic principles  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  existing  judicial  decisions,  must  be 
no  less  apparent  to  the  economist  than 
are  the  business  features  of  the  plan 
evident  to  the  tax-payer,  who  does  not 
think  that  public  projects  sould  be  th© 
basis  of  private  land  speculation ;  or  to 
the  many  men  who  are  penalized  by 
taxation  for  building  better  homes,  or 
larger  factories,  while  the  public  values 
which  their  efforts  combine  to  create, 
pass  untaxed  into  private  hands. 
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Annie  M.  Lane 

Regent  Kettle  Creek  Chapter.  D.  A.  R. 


"Why  are   the   dead   not   dead?      Who   can 

undo 
What  time  has  done?      Who  can  win  back 

the  wind? 
Beckon  lost  music  from  a  broken  lute? 
Renew  the  redness  of  last  year's  rose? 
Or  dig  the  sunken  sun-set  from  the  deep?" 

1S0METi:\[p:S  think  there  are  more 
interestino"  thing's  and  people  under 

the  jrround  than  above  it,  yet  "we 
who  are  above  it  do  not  want  to  go 
l>elow  to  get  acquainted  with  them, 
but  if  we  can  find  out  anything-  from 
the  outside  we  enjoy  it.  In  a  previous 
article,  I  said  there  was  no  spot  in 
Georo;ia  so  full  of  buried  romance  as 
Wilkes  County,  and  no  manuscript  as 
fascinating  as  the  musty  and  yellow 
old  records  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
which  lie  unmolested  in  our  courthouse, 
especially  those  of  1T7T. 

One  cannot  but  feel  after  reading 
these  books  that  he  has  been  face  to 
face  with  the  grand  old  gentleme*  of 
Revolutionary  days:  the  men  who 
walked  our  streets  with  their  ruffled 
shirts — three  -cornered  hats  and  dang- 
ling swords — yet  so  different  are  they 
in  personality  and  character  that  the 
weaving  together  of  their  lives  make 
to  me  a  grand  and  beautiful  fabric,  "a 
tapestiy  of  reminiscent  threads." 
Some  rich,  some  dark  and  sombre  in 
shade,  making  a  background  so  fitting 
for  the  crimson  and  purple  and  gold 
— for  tke  conspicuous,  inflaming  color 
of  impetuous  natures,  toned  down  with 
characters  as  white  and  cool  as  the 
snowflakes  which  often  fall  upon  our 
bouthern  violets. 

You  have  but  to  close  your  eyes  to 
the  scene  of  today  to  recall  ex-Gover- 
nor Talbot.  Governor  Matthews,  Gen- 
eral Clarke,  together  with  Jesse  Mer- 
cer, Mr.  Springer  and  Duncan  C. 
Campbell,  who  were  familiar  figures 
once  upon  the  streets  of  Washington. 


In  the  painting  of  character  sketches 
we  would  not  do  the  individual  justice 
if  we  did  not  remember  his  environ- 
ments, and  above  all  his  inherited  na- 
ture, for  are  Ave  not  all  bound  by  hered- 
ity? My  last  sketch  was  of  Jesse  Mer- 
cer, today  it  is  of  John  Clarke.  How 
striking  the  contrast.  The  life  of  Jes- 
se Mercer  was  as  quiet  and  majestic 
as  was  his  nature.  John  Clarke,  just 
three  years  his  senior,  born  and  reared 
at  no  great  distance  from  him.  had  a 
life  of  venture.  He  Avas  the  son  of  our 
stalwart  General  Elijah  Clarke  and  his 
Avife,  Hannah,  and  Avas  the  youngest 
soldier  Avliose  name  appears  upon  the 
roster  of  Kettle  Creek,  being  13  years 
of  age.  (Battle  of  Kettle  Creek.  1779: 
John  Clarke,  born  17G6.) 

I  Avill  refer  you  to  history  to  con- 
vince you  of  how  his  Avhole  nature  was 
fired  by  the  blood  Avithin  his  A^eins,  in- 
herited from  l:)oth  mother  and  father. 
He  came  of  fighting  stock  in  a  fighting 
age  !  In  White's  Historical  Collections 
of  Georgia,  there  is  an  account  of  Han- 
nah Clarke,  Avho  survived  her  husband. 
Elijah  Clarke.  tAventy  years,  dying  at 
the  age  of  90  (In  1892).  The  burning  of 
her  house  and  its  contents  by  a  party 
of  British  and  Tories  is  recorded,  and 
the  turning  out  of  herself  and  chihlren 
Avhen  General  Clarke  Avas  away. 

^ATien  General  Clarke  was  so  desper- 
ately wounded  at  Long  Cain  in  Caro- 
lina, she  started  to  him  and  was  robbed 
of  the  horse  on  Avhich  she  was  riding. 
On  one  campaign  she  accompanied  him 
and  when  she  Avas  moving  from  a  place 
of  danger,  the  horse  on  which  she  and 
tAvo  of  her  young  children  were  riding 
Avas  shot  from  under  her.  Later,  she 
Avas  at  the  seige  of  Augusta.  All  this 
time  General  Elijah  Clarke's  right- 
liand  man  was  young  John.  Being 
reared  in   the  arm}-,  this  boy   Ijecame 
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wild  and  impetiioiis ;  by  nature  he  was 
intense,  so  when  Cupid's  dart  entered 
his  lieart  it  was  inflamed  as  deeply  with 
love  as  it  had  been  Avith  hatred  for  the 
British.  His  love  story  ends  with  Mer- 
idith's  words,  "Whom  first  we  love,  we 
seldom  wed." 

About  four  miles  from  the  hill  on 
Avhieh  the  battle  of  Kettle  Creek  was 
fouo-ht,  lived  an  orphan  girl,  the  step- 
daughter of  Artnial  Weaver,  and  the 
vounarest  sister  of  Sabina  Chivers,  who 
married  Jesse  Mercer .  John  Clarke 
loved  this  girl,  there  was  opposition  to 
the  union.  But  as  yet  not  knowing  the 
meaning  of  the  word  defeat,  he  in- 
duced her  to  elope  with  him. 

It  was  his  thought  to  take  her  to 
the  home  of  a  friend  of  his  father's, 
Daniel  Marshall,  near  Kiokee,  but  the 
weather  was  severe,  and  a  snowstorm 
set  in.  They  were  compelled  to  stop  at  a 
farm  house  where  lived  the  mother  of 
Major  Freeman  (related  to  Dr.  G.  S. 
Hillyer).  Miss  Chivers  was  taken  ill 
that  nioht  with  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
and  died.  In  the  absence  of  flowers  the 
good  w^oman  of  the  house  adorned  the 
dead  girl  Avith  bunches  of  holly,  en- 
twiaied  them  in  her  beautiful  black  hair 
and  placed  them  in  her  clasped  hands. 
Her  grave  they  covered  with  the  same 
beautiful  crimson  and  green  holly,  up- 
on which  the  snow  gently  fell.  This 
Avas  the  first  real  sorroAv  in  the  life  of 
John  Clarke,  and  many  Avere  to  folloAv. 

To  some  the  years  come  and  go  like 
beautiful  dreams,  and  life  seems  only 
as  a  fairy  tale  that  is  told,  yet  there  are 
natures  for  Avhich  this  cannot  be.  Some 
hands  reach  forth  too  eagerly  to  cull 
life's  sAveet,  fair  floAvers,  and  often 
grasp  hidden  thorns.  Feet  that  go 
Avith  quick,  fearless  steps  are  most  apt 
to  be  Avounded  by  jutting  stones,  and 
alas !  John  Clarke  found  them  AAhere 
e'er  he  went  throug'h  life's  bright  sun- 
light or  its  shaded  paths,  these  cruel, 
sharp  piercing  thorns;  these  hard,  cold, 
hurting  stones. 

We  next  see  John  Clarke  just  before 


he  enters  into  political  life.  From 
-The  History  of  Wilkes  County,"  in 
our  library,  I  copy  the  folloAving,  viz. : 
Mica j ah  Williamson  kept  a  licensed 
tavern  in  the  town  of  Washington — 
"on  record,  Ave  find  that  he  sold  with 
meals,  drink  as  folloAvs:  Good  Jamaica 
spirits,  per  gill,  2d.;  good  Maderia 
Avine,  per  bottle,  4s  8d;  all  White 
Wines,  per  bottle,  3s  6d ;  port,  per  bot- 
tle, Is  9d;  good  Avhiskey  and  bnindy, 
per  gill,  6d,  &c.,  &c."  At  that  time  a 
shilling  Avas  really  22ct.,  a  penny  T-5 
of  a  cent. 

In  front  of  this  tavern  Avas  a  large 
picture  of  George  Washington  hanging 
as  a  swinging  sign.  John  Clarke  used 
to  come  to  town,  and  like  most  men  of 
his  day,  get  drunk.  They  all  did  not 
"cut  up,"  however,  as  he  did  on  such 
occasions.  He  Avent  into  stores  and 
smashed  things  generally,  as  tradition 
says,  but  he  ahvays  came  back  and  paid 
for  them  like  a  gentleman.  Once  he 
came  into  tow^n  intoxicated  and  gal- 
loped doAvn  Court  street,  and  fired 
through  the  picture  of  General  Wash- 
ino-ton  before  the  tavern  door.  This 
AA'as  brought  up  against  him  later  Avhen 
he  Avas  a  candidate  for  GoA^ernor,  but 
his  friends  denied  it. 

Soon  after  this  he  married  the  oldest 
daughter  of  Mica  j  ah  Williamson,  and 
Duncan  C.  Campbell  married  the 
youngest. 

The  stirring  events  which  folloAV  Ave 
have  all  learned  in  history,  but  the 
State  Avas  divided  into  tAvo  factions,  the 
Clarkeites  and  those  for  Crawford  and 
Troup.  The  State  Avas  so  evenly  di- 
vided that  the  fight  Avas  fierce.  The 
common  people  and  oAvners  of  small 
farms  Avere  for  Clarke.  The  "gentry" 
and  Avell-to-do  educated  folk  were  for 
Crawford,  and  they  sent  him  to  the  U. 
S.  Senate.  Clarke  and  Crawford  from 
youth  had  been  antagonistic.  Clarke. 
Avhile  uneducated,  was  brilliantly  intel- 
ligent, but  deeply  sensitive.  CraAvford 
Avas  polished  and  of  courtly  bearing,  a 
man  of  education,  but  A'erv  overbearing. 
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ilad  lie  lived  today  our  public  school 
boy  would  say  ''he  was  always  nagg'in^- 
At  Clarke."  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  was 
iii|)  and  tuck  between  them  in  the  gub- 
vrnatorial  campaign.  Clarke  fought  a 
<luel  with  Crawford  at  High  Shoals. 
and  shattered  his  wrist.  Later  he  tried 
to  get  Crawford  to  meet  him  again,  but 
he  persistently  refused.  One  ugly  thing 
to  me  was  the  horse-whipping  of  Judge 
Tate  by  (lovei-nor  Clarke  on  the  streets 
■of  Milledgeville.  then  the  capital.  This 
•dul  Clarke  no  good. 

Ceneral  Clarke  twice  defeated  Mr. 
Troup  for  governor.  Troup  was  at  last 
elected,  defeating  Mathew  Talbot,  who 
was  on  Clarke's  side  in  1823.  Gen. 
Clarke  was  defeated  by  Talbot,  himself. 
There  is  never  an  article  written  about 
General  Clarke  that  his  bad  spelling  is 
not  referred  to.  Not  long  ago  I  read  in 
a  magazine  ^inblished  in  Georgia  that 
(xovernor  Clarke  spelled  coffee  "kaugh- 
phy."  This  is  not  true.  That  honor 
belongs  to  Governor  Matthews,  another 
one  of  the  familiar  figures  once  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.  Even  the  best 
educated  of  our  Revolutionary  heroes 
did  not  spell  correctly  as  we  call  il, 
from  George  Washington  down. 

I  rather  enjoy  this  license  for  I  think 
P2nglisli  spelling  is  a  tyrannical  im- 
])osition.  After  the  defeat  of  Governor 
Clarke  the  tide  was  against  him.  ^lany 
untrue  things  were  said  about  him  and 
tliey  cut  him  deeply.  He  Avas  misun- 
'derstood  often,  and  in  chagrin  he  left 
the  State. 

"Rise,  O  Muse  in  the  wrath  of  thy  rapture 
divine, 

And  S'^eep  with  a  finger  of  fame  every 
line 

Till  it  tremble  and  burn  as  thine  own 
glances  burn 

Through  the  vision  those  kindliest;  where- 
in I  discern 

All  the  unconscious  cruelty  hid  in  the 
heart 

Of  mankind;  all  the  limitless  grief  we  im- 
part 

Unawares  to  each  other;  the  limitless 
wrong 

We  inflict  without  heed,  as  we  hurry  along 

Tn  this  boisterous  past  time  of  life. 


Beneath  the  rough  exterior  there 
never  beat  a  kinder  heart  than  that  in 
the  breast  of  John  Clarke;  although  he 
had  the  brusque  manner  of  a  soldier  of 
Ri'volutionary  days,  with  those  he  loved 
he  was  as  tender  and  gentle  as  a  child. 
On  one  occasion  soon  after  his  first 
election  to  the  governorship  of  Georgia 
there  Avas  a  banquet  given  in  his  honor. 
The  decorations  on  the  white  linen  of 
the  table  were  wreaths  of  holly,  thought 
to  be  very  beautiful  and  tasty.  When 
the  Governor  entered  with  his  friends 
he  stopped  stock  still  in  the  doorway, 
turning  deathly  pale.  He  ordered  ev- 
ery piece  of  holly  dashed  from  the  win- 
dow. The  occurence  was  spread  far 
and  wide  all  over  the  State  and  criti- 
cism ran  high,  and  even  his  friends  dis- 
approved of  the  uncivil  act  of  one  in 
his  high  station.  He  never  made  an 
explanation  until  years  afterwards. 

Memories  with  him  died  not,  though 
he  might  think  them  dead  and  burv 
them  beneath  the  ashes  of  the  silent 
l^ast — but  at  a  Avord,  a  breath,  the  soft- 
est sigh,  they  awoke  once  more  and 
moved  him  as  he  thought  they  would 
not  ever  more,  (xovernor  Clarke  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  Wilkes  County 
(before  it  Avas  cut  up  into  other  coun- 
ties). One  deed  is  made  to  Wylie 
Pope  in  180().  He  reserA^es  tAventy  feet 
Avere  his  two  children,  Elijah  Clarke 
and  Ge«rge  AValton  Clarke  are  bur- 
ied. Leaving  Georgia  he  settled  in 
^^"ashington  County,  Florida,  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  "Old  Saint  An- 
drews." Here  he  entertained  his  friends 
and  here  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  Avithin  the  sound  of  the  restless 
surging  AAaters  of  the  Gulf.  October 
12th,  1832,  Governor  Clarke  passed 
from  this  life,  and  eight  days  later  his 
Avife  joined  him  in  the  Great  Beyond. 
They  Avere  buried  near  the  seashore  in  a 
beautiful  grove  of  Ha'c  oaks,  and  a  mar- 
ble shaft  oA'er  them. 
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THEKE  has  been  no  extensive,  sys- 
tematic investigation  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  physical  condition  of 
working-  children.  In  1893-94  volun- 
teer physicians  examined  and  made 
measurements  of  some  200  children, 
taken  from  the  factories  and  workshops 
of  Chicago.  These  records  show  a 
startling  proportion  of  undersized, 
rachitic  and  consumptive  children,  but 
they  are  too  limited  to  be  of  more  than 
suggestive  value.  So  far  as  they  go, 
however,  they  bear  out  the  results  ob- 
tained in  more  extensive  investigations 
in  European  countries.  It  is  the  con- 
census of  opinion  among  those  having 
the  best  opportunities  for  careful  ob- 
servation that  physical  deterioration 
quickly  follows  a  child's  employment 
in  a  factory  or  workshop. 

It  is  a  sorry  but  indisputable  fact 
that  where  children  are  employed  the 
most  unhealthful  work  is  generally  giv- 
en them.  In  the  spinning  and  carding- 
rooms  of  cotton  and  woolen  mills, 
where  large  numbers  of  children  are 
employed,  clouds  of  lint  dust  fill  the 
lungs  and  menace  the  health.  The 
children  have  often  a  distressing  cough, 
caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  throat, 
and  many  are  hoarse  from  the  same 
cause.  In  bottle  factories  and  other 
branches  of  glass  manufacture  the  at- 
mosphere is  constantly  charged  with 
microscopic  particles  of  glass.  In  the 
woodworking  industries,  such  as  the 
manufacture  of  cheap  furniture  and 
wooden  boxes  and  packing-cases,  the 
air  is  laden  with  fine  sawdust.  Children 
employed  in  soap  and  soap  powder  fac- 
tories work,  many  of  them,  in  clouds 
of  alkaline  dust  which  inflames  the  eye- 
lids  and   nostrils.     Boys   employed   in 


filling  boxes  of  soap  powder  work  all 
day  long  with  handkerchiefs  tied  over 
their  mouths.     In  the  coal  mines  the 
breaker  boys  breathe  air  that  is  heavy 
and  thick  with  particles  of  coal,  and 
their    lungs    become    black    in    conse- 
quence.    In    the  manufacture    of    felt 
hats  little  girls  are  often  employed  at 
the  machines  which  tear  the  fur  from 
the  skins  of  rabbits  and  other  animals. 
Recently  I  stood  and  watched  a  young 
girl   working  at   such  a  machine;  she 
Avore  a  newspaper  pinned  over  her  head 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  over  her  mouth. 
She  was  white  with  dust  from  head  to 
feet,  and  when  she  stooped  to  pick  any- 
thing from  the  floor  the  dust  would  fall 
from  her  pajjer  head-covering  in  little 
heaps.     About    seven    feet    from    the 
mouth  of  the  machine  Avas  a  window 
through  which  poured  thick  volumes  of 
dust  as  it  was  belched  out  from  the  ma- 
chine.   I  placed  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the 
inner  sill  of  the  window  and  in  twenty 
minutes  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 
fine  dust,  half  an  inch  deep.     Yet  that 
girl   works  midway  between  the   win- 
dow and  the  machine,  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  volume  of  dust,  sixty  hours  a 
Aveek.    These  are  a  few  of  the  occupa- 
tions in  which  the  dangers  arise  from 
the  forced  inhalation  of  dust. 

In  some  occupations,  such  as  silk- 
winding,  flax-spinning  and  A'arious 
])rocesses  in  the  manufacture  of  felt 
hats,  it  is  necessary,  or  believed  to  })e 
necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  quite 
moist.  The  result  of  Avorking  in  a 
close,  heated  factory,  Avhere  the  air  is 
artifically  moistened^  in  summer-time, 
can  be  l^etter  imagined  than  described. 
So  long  as  enough  girls  can  be  kept 
Avorking,  and  only  a  few  of  them  faint. 
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the    mills    are    kept    going;    but  when 
faint ings  are  so  manj^  and  so  frequent 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  going,  the 
mills  are  closed.     The     children     who 
work  in  the  dye-rooms  and  print-shops 
of  textile  factories,  and  the  color-rooms 
of  factories    where    the    materials    for 
making  artificial  flowers  are  manufac- 
tured, are  subject  to  contact  with  pois- 
onous dyes,  and  the  results  are  often 
terrible.     Very     frequently     they     are 
dyed  in  parts  of  their  bodies  as  literally 
as  the  fabrics  are  dyed.    One  little  fel- 
loAv.  who  was  employed  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania carpet  factory,  opened  his  shirt 
one  day  and  showed  me  his  chest  and 
stomach  dyed  a  deep,  rich  crimson.     I 
mentioned  the  incident  to  a  local  phy- 
sician,  and   was  told   that   such   cases 
were  common.     "They  are  simply  sat- 
urated with  the  dye,"  he  said.     "The 
results    are    extremely    severe,  though 
very  often  slow  and,  for  a  long  time, 
almost  imperceptible.     If  they  should 
cut    or   scratch   themselves  where  they 
are  so  thoroughly  dyed,  it  might  mean 
death.*'     In  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  are  some 
of  the  largest  carpet  factories  in  the 
United  States,  and  many  children  are 
employed  in  them.    Some  of  the  small- 
est children  are  employed  in  the  "drum- 
room,"  or  print-shop,  where  the  yarns 
are    "printed"    or    dyed.     Small    boys, 
mostly    Slavs    and    Hungarians,    push 
the  trucks  containing  boxes  of  liquid 
dye  from  place  to  place,  and  get  it  all 
over  their  clothing.     They  can  be  seen 
coming  out  of  the  mills  at  night  liter- 
ally   soaked    to    the   skin    with  dye  of 
various  colors.     In  the  winter-time,  af- 
ter  a   fall   of  snow,  it  is  possible   to 
track  them  to  their  homes,  not  only  by 
their    colored    footprints,    but    by    the 
drippings    from    their    clothing.    The 
snow  becomes  dotted  with  red,  blue  and 
green,  as  though  someone  had  sprinkled 
the  colors  for  the  sake  of  the  variegated 
effect. 

Children  employed  as  varnishers  in 
cheap  furniture  factories  inhale  poison- 


ous fumes  all  day  long  and  suffer  from 
a  variety  of  intestinal  troubles  in  con- 
sequence.      The     gilding     of     picture 
frames    produces    a    stiffening    of    the 
fingers.     The    children     who     are   em- 
ployed     in     the    manufacture  of  wall- 
papers    and     poisonous     ]:)aints    suffer 
from    slow    poisoning.      The    naphtha 
fumes    in    the    manufacture    of   rublx?r 
goods  produce  paralysis  and  premature 
ilecay.     Children  employed  in  rr^oroc- 
co   leather   works  are   often   nauseated 
and  fall  easy  victims  to  consumption. 
The  little  boys  who  make  matches,  and 
the  little  girls  who  pack  them  in  boxes, 
suffer    from    phosphorous    necrosis,    or 
''phossyjaw,"  a  gangrene  of  the  lower 
jaw  due  to  phosphor  poisoning.     Boa's 
emploj'ed  in  type  foundries  and  stereo- 
tyjMng  establishments  are  emploj-ed  on 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  work, 
namely,   rubbing  the  type  and  plates, 
and  lead  poisoning  is  excessively  prev- 
alent among  them  as  a  result.     Little 
girls  who  work  in  the  hosiery  mills  and 
carry  heavy  baskets  from  one  floor  to 
another,  and  their  sisters  who  run  ma- 
cliines    by    the    foot    power,  suffer    all 
through  their  after  life  as  a  result  of 
their  emplo.yment.     Girls  who  work  in 
factories    where    caramels    and    other 
kinds  of  candies  are  made  are  constant- 
ly jDassing  from  the  refrigerating  de- 
partment,   where    the    temperature    is 
perhaps  20  degrees  Fahr.,  to  other  de- 
l^artments  with  temperatures  as  high  as 
SO  or  90  degrees.    As  a  result  they  suf- 
fer from  bronchial  troubles. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many 
occupations  of  children  that  are  inher- 
ently unhealthful  and  should  be  pro- 
hibited entirely  for  children  and  all 
young  persons  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  a  few  instances  it  might  be 
sufficient  to  fix  the  minimum  age  for 
employment  at  sixteen,  if  certain  im- 
provements in  conditions  of  em- 
ployment were  insisted  upon.  Other 
dangers  of  health,  such  as  quick  tran- 
sition from  the  heat  of  the  factory  to 
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the  colli  outside  air,  have  already  been 
noted.  They  are  highly  important 
causes  of  disease,  though  not  inherent 
in  the  occupation  itself  in  most  cases. 
A  careful  study  of  the  child-labor 
l^roblem  from  this  largely  neglected 
point  of  A'ieAV  would  be  most  valuable. 
"\ATien  lo  the  many  dangers  to  health 
are  added  the  dangers  to  life  and  limb 
from  accidents,  far  more  numerous 
among  child  workers  than  adults,  the 
price  we  pay  for  the  altogether  unnec- 
■essary  and  uneconomic  service  of  child- 
ren would,  in  the  Boer  patriot's  phrase, 
"stagger  humanity,"  if  it  could  be  com- 
prehended. 

No  .combination  of  figures  can  give 
■any  idea  of  that  price.  Statistics  can- 
not express  tlie  withering  of  child  lips 
in  the  poisoned  air  of  factories;  the 
tired,  strained  look  of  child  eyes  that 
never  dance  to  the  glad  music  of  souls 
tuned  to  Nature's  symphonies;  the 
binding  to  Avheels  of  industry  the  little 
bodies  and  souls  that  should  be  free, 
as  the  stars  are  free  to  shine  and  the 
flowers  are  free  to  drink  the  evening 
dews.  Statistics  may  be  perfected  to 
the  extent  of  giving  the  number  of 
child  workers  with  accuracy,  the  num- 
ber maimed  by  dangerous  machines, 
and  the  number  who  die  year  by  year, 
l)ut  thev  can  never  give  the  spiritual 
loss,  if  I  may  use  that  word  in  its  sec- 
ular, scientific  sense.  Who  shall  tally 
the  deaths  of  childhood's  hopes,  am- 
bitions and  dreams?  How  shall  fig- 
ures sho\;  the  silent  atrophy  of  poten- 
tial genius,  the  brutalizing  of  potential 
love,  the  corruption  of  potential  puri- 
ty? In  what  arithmetical  terms  shall 
we  state  the  loss  of  shame,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  that  less  than  brute  vicAv 
•of  life,  wdiich  enables  us  to  watch  with 
unconcern  the  toil  of  infants  side  by 
■side  with  the  idleness  of  men? 

The  moral  ills  resulting  from  child 
labor  are  numerous  and  far-reaching. 
When  children  become  wage-earners 
and  are  thrown  into  constant  associa- 


tion with  adult  workers  they  develop 
prematurely  an  adult  consciousness  and 
view  of  life.  About  the  first  conse- 
(pience  of  their  employment  is  that  they 
cease  almost  at  once  to  be  children. 
The\'  lose  their  respect  for  parental 
authority,  in  many  cases,  and  become 
arrogant,  wayward  and  defiant.  There 
is  always  a  tendency  in  their  homes  to 
regard  them  as  men  and  women  as  soon 
as  they  become  wage-earners.  Discip- 
line is  at  once  relaxed,  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  most  necessary.  When  child- 
ren who  have  just  entered  upon  that 
most  critical  period  of  life,  adolescence, 
are  associated  with  adults  in  factories, 
are  driven  to  their  tasks  with  curses, 
and  hear  continually  the  unrestrained 
conversation,  often  coarse  and  foul,  of 
the  adults,  the  psychological  effect  can- 
not be  other  than  bad.  The  mothers 
and  fathers  who  read  this  book  need 
only  to  know  that  children,  little  boys 
and  girls,  in  mills  and  factories  where 
men  and  Avomen  are  employed,  must 
frequently  see  women  at  work  in  wdiom 
the  signs  of  a  developing  life  within  are 
evident,  and  hear  them  made  the  butt 
of  the  coarsest  taunts  and  jests,  to  real- 
ize how  great  the  moral  peril  to  the 
adolescent  boy  or  girl  must  be. 

Xo  Avriter  dare  write,  and  no  pub- 
lisher dare  publish,  a  truthful  descrip- 
tion of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  hun- 
dreds of  places  Avhere  children  are  em- 
ployed— a  description  truthful  in  the 
sense  of  telling  the  Avhole  truth.  IsTo 
publisher  would  dare  print  the  lan- 
guage current  in  an  a\'erage  factory. 
Our  most  '"realistic"  writers  must  exer- 
cise stern  artistic  reticence,  and  tone 
doAvn  or  evade  the  truth.  No  normal 
l)ov  or  girl  avouIcI  think  of  repeating  to 
father  or  mother  the  language  heard  in 
the  mill — language  which  the  children 
begin  before  long  to  use  occassionally, 
tlunh  oftener  still.  I  have  known  a  girl 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  just  an  average 
American  girl,  Avhose  parents,  intelli- 
gent and  honest  folk,  had  given  her  a 
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moral  trainin";  above  rather  than  be- 
low the  averatfe,  mock  a  prefjnant  wom- 
an worker  and  unbliishin<2:ly  attempt  to 
caricature  her  condition  by  stuffiing  rags 
beneath  her  apron.  I  do  not  make  any 
charge  against  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
women  Avho  have  worked  and  are  work- 
ing in  factories.  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  seek  to  brand  as  impure  these 
women  of  my  own  class!  But  I  do 
say  that  for  the  plastic  and  impression- 
able mind  of  a  child  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  average  factory  is  exceed- 
ingly bad,  and  I  know  that  none  will 
more  readily  agree  with  me  than  the 
men  and  women  who  work,  or  who  have 
worked,  in  the  mills  and  factories. 

I  know  a  Avoman.  and  she  is  one  of 
many,  who  has  worked  in  textile  fac- 
tories for  more  than  thirty  years.  She 
l)egan  to  work  as  a  child  before  she  was 
ten  years  old,  and  is  now  past  forty. 
She  has  never  married,  though  many 
men  have  sought  her  in  marriage.  She 
is  not  an  abnormal  woman,  indifferent 
to  marriage,  but  just  a  normal, 
healthy,  intelligent  woman  who  has 
yearned  hundreds  of  times  for  a  man's 
affection  and  companionship.  To  her 
more  intimate  friends  she  confesses  that 
she  chose  to  remain  lonely  and  unw-ed, 
chose  to  stifle  her  longings  for  affec- 
tion, rather  than  to  marry  and 
l)ring  children  into  the  world  and  live 
to  see  them  enter  the  mills  for  employ- 
ment before  they  became  men  and  wom- 
en. When  I  say  tliat  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  factory  life  is  contaminated 
and  bad.  and  that  the  employment  of 
children  in  mills  and  factories  subjects 
them  to  grave  moral  perils,  I  am  con- 
fident that  I  shall  be  supported,  not, 
perhaps,  bv  the  owners  of  mills  and 
factories,  but  by  the  vast  majority  of 
intelligent  men  and  women  employed 
in  them. 

In  a  report  upon  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  child  Avorkers  in  Pennsyl- 
A'ania  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts  has  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  moral  dan- 


gei-s  of  factory  employment  for  child- 
ren. He  (piotes  an  Aileutown  ])hy>i- 
cian  as  saying:  ''No  vice  was  unknown 
to  many  of  the  girls  of  fifteen  working 
in  the  factories  of  the  ctiy":  and  anoth- 
er physician  in  the  sanw  fcity  said, 
''There  are  moi'c  unliai)i)y  homes, 
and  diseased  bodies  in  Allentown  than 
any  other  city  of  its  size,  because  of 
the  factories  thei-e."  Another  physi- 
cian, in  Lancaster,  is  (juoted  as  saying 
that  he  had  "treated  boys  of  ten  years 
old  and  upward  for  venereal  affections 
which  they  had  contracted.  In  up- 
ward of  a  score  of  factory  towns  I  have 
had  very  similar  testimony  given  me 
by  physicians  and  others.  The  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  drug-store  in  a  New 
England  factorv  town  told  me  that  he 
had  never  known  a  place  where  the 
aemand  for  cheap  remedies  for  vene- 
real diseases  was  so  great,  and  that 
many  of  those  vho  Uou<iht  them  ircrc 
hoys  under  fifteen. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  factories  that  these 
grosser  forms  of  immorality  flourish. 
They  are  even  more  i)revalent  among 
the  children  of  the  street  trades,  news- 
hoy^  bootblacks,  messengers,  and  the 
like.  The  proportion  of  newsboys  who 
suffer  from  veneral  diseases  is  alarm- 
ingly great.  The  superintendent  of  the 
John  Worth V  School,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
Sloan,  asserts  that  "one-third  of  all 
the  newsboys  who  come  to  the  John 
A\  orthy  School  have  A-enereal  disease, 
and  that  10  per  cent,  of  the  remaining- 
newsboys  at  present  in  the  Bridewell 
are.  according  to  the  physicians'  diag- 
nosis, suffering  from  similar  diseases. 
The  newsboys  Avho  come  to  the  school 
are,  according  to  Mr.  Sloan,  on  an 
average  one-third  below  the  ordinary 
standard  of  physical  development,  a 
condition  which  will  be  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  knoAv  the  ways  of 
the  newsboys  of  our  great  cities — their 
irregular  habits,  scant  feeding,  sexual 
excesses,  secret  vices,  sleeping  in  hall- 
way's  basements,  stables  and  quiet  cor- 
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hers.  AYith  such  a  low  physical  stand- 
ard the  ravages  of  venereal  diseases 
are  tremendously  increased. 

The  messenger  boys  and  the  Amer- 
ican District  Telegraph  boys  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  worst  resorts  of 
the  "red-light"  districts  of  our  citier.;. 
In  Xew  York  there  are  hundreds  of 
such  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve 
to  fifteen,  Avho  know  many  of  the  pros- 
titutes of  the  Tenderloin  by  name.  Sael 
to  relate,  boys  like  to  be  employed  in 
the  "red-liglif  districts.  They  like  it, 
not  because  they  are  bad  or  depraved, 
but  for  the  very  natural  reason  that 
they  make  more  money  there,  receiving 
larger  and  more  numerous  tips.  They 
are  called  upon  for  many  services  by 
the  habitues  of  these  haunts  of  the 
vicious  and  profligate.  They  are  sent 
to  place  bets,  to  take  notes  to  and  from 
houses  of  ill-fame,  to  buy  liquor,  cig- 
arettes, candy,  and  even  gloves,  shoes, 
corsets  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel  for  the  "ladies."  Not  only  are 
tips  abundant,  but  there  are  many  op- 
portunities  for  graft  of  which  the  boys 
avail  themselves.  A  lad  is  sent,  for 
instance,  for  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  He 
is  told  to  get  a  certain  brand  at  a 
neighboring  hotel,  but  he  knows  where 
he  can  get  the  same  brand  for  50  per 
cent,  of  the  hotel  price,  and,  naturally, 
he  goes  there  for  it  and  pockets  the 
difference  in  price.  That  is  one  form 
of  messengers'  graft.  Another  is  over- 
charging for  his  services  and  pocketing 
the  surplus,  or  keeping  the  change  from 
a  "ten-spot"  or  a  "fiver"  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  "sports"  are  either  too 
reckless  to  bother  about  such  trifles  or 
too  drunk  to  remember.  From  sources 
such  as  these  the  messenger  boy  in  a 
district  like  the  Tenderloin  will  often 
make  several  dollars  a  day. 

A  whole  series  of  temptations  con- 
fronts the  messenger  boy.  He  smokes, 
drinks,  gambles,  and,  very  often,  pat- 
ronizes the  lowest  class  of  cheap  broth- 
els.   In  answering  calls  from  houses  of 


ill-repute  messengers  cannot  avoid  be- 
ing witnesses  of  scenes  of  licentiousness 
more  or  less  frequently.  By  presents 
of  money,  fruit,  candy,  cigarettes,  and 
even  liquor,  the  women  make  friends 
of  the  boys,  who  quickly  learn  all  the 
foul  slang  of  the  brothels.  The  con- 
versation of  a  group  of  messengers  in 
such  a  district  Avill  often  reveal  the 
most  astounding  intimacy  with  the 
grosse-t  things  of  the  underworld. 
That  in  their  adolescence,  the  trans- 
ition from  boyhood  to  manhood, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  its  own  inherent 
perils,  the}'  should  be  thrown  into  such 
an  environment  and  exposed  to  such 
temptations  is  an  evil  which  cannot 
possibly  be  overemphasized.  The 
penal  code  of  New  York  declares  the 
sending  of  minors  to  carry  messages 
to  or  from  a  house  of  ill-fame  to  be  a 
misdeameanor,  but  the  law  is  a  dead 
letter.  It  cannot  possibly  be  enforced 
and  its  repeal  would  probably  be  a 
good  thing.  "\ATiile  it  may  be  urged 
that  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  law 
has  a  certain  moral  value  as  a  con- 
demnation of  such  a  dangerous  em- 
ployment for  boys,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  if  that  good  is  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  harm  which  comes 
from  the  non-enforcement  of  the  law. 

I  have  dwelt  mainly  upon  the  grosser 
vices  associated  with  street  employ- 
ment, as  with  employment  in  factories 
and  mines,  because  it  is  a  phase  of  the 
subject  about  which  too  little  is  known. 
I  need  scarcely  say,  however,  that 
the.-e  vices  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
which  serious  attention  sho.uld  be  given. 
Crime  naturally  results  from  such  con- 
ditions. Of  GOO  boys  committed  to  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum  by  the 
courts,  125  were  newsboys  who  had  been 
committed  for  various  offenses  ranging 
from  ungovernableness  and  disorderly 
conduct  to  grand  larceny.  Mr.  Nibeck- 
er.  Superintendent  of  the  House  of 
Eefuge  at  Glen  Mills,  near  Philadel- 
phia, was  asked,  "Have  you,  in  dispro- 
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portionate  numbers,  boys  "who  formerly 
were  engaged  in  some  one  particular  oc- 
cupation?"' 

He  replied  promptly,  ''Yes,  district 
messengers."  It  seems  to  be  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  probation  officers 
and  other  competent  authorities  in  our 
large    cities    that     messenger  bovs  and 


proportion  of  cases  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. I  wrote  to  six  probation  offi- 
cers in  as  many  large  cities  asking 
them  to  give  me  their  opinion  as 
to  the  classes  of  occupation  which 
seem  to  have  the  largest  number  of 
juvenile  delinquents.  Their  replies 
are  summarized  in  the  following  sched- 


newsbovs  furnish  an  exce«:dinglv  large     ule : 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS  IN  SIX  LARGE  CITIES,  SHOWING 
THE  RELATIVE  NUMBER  OF  EACH  OCCUPATION. 


Report         A 

B 

C 

D 

1   Messenger  boys 

Newsboys 

Factory  boys 

Miscellaneous 

2   Newsboys 

Messenger  boys 

Factory  boys 

Truants 

3   Newsboys 

Messenger  boys 

Truants 

Factory  boys 

4   Messenger  boys 

Factory  boys 

Newsboys 

Miscellaneous 

5   Messenger  boys 

Newsboys 

Truants 

Miscellaneous 

6   Factory  boys 

Truants 

Messenger  boys 

Newsboys 

In  six,  smaller  cities,  where  the  num-  sengers    is    much    smaller,  the   results 

ber  of  factory  workers  is  much  larger  were  somewhat  different.  The  following 

in  proportion  than  in  the  great  cities,  schedule  is  interesting  as  a  summary  of 

and  the  number  of  newsboys  and  mes-  the  replies  received  from  the  e  town- : 

OCCUPATION    OF    JUVENILE    DELINQUENTS    IN    SIX    TOWNS    OF    LESS    THAN 
100,000  INHABITANTS,  SHOWING  THE  RELATIVE  NUMBER 

OF  EACH  OCCUPATION. 

("Messenger  boys"  includes  erramd  boys  in  stores.) 


Report         A 

B 

C 

D 

1    Mine  boys 

Truants 

Messenger  boys 

Miscellaneous 

2   Glass-house  boys 

Other  factory  boys 

Miscellaneous 

Truants 

3   Mill   boys 

Messenger  ].:oys 

Truaints 

Miscellaneous 

4   Mill   boys 

Mine  boys 

Truants 

Miscellaneous 

5   Mill  boys 

Truants 

News'i  oys 

Miscellaneous 

6    Mill  boys 

Messenger  boys 

Miscellaneous 

Truants 

These  facts,  and  others  of  a  like  na- 
ture, are  only  indicative  of  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  child  labor  upon  the  morals  of 
the  children.  In  some  cases  the  moral 
peril  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  work  it- 
self, while  in  others  it  lies,  not  in  the 
work,  but  in  the  conditions  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  In  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards, for  exami^le.  judging  by  Avhat  I 
saw  there,  I  should  say  that  in  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  departments  the  work 
itself  is  degrading  and  brutalizing,  and 
that  no  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  ought  to  be  permitted  to  work  in 
them.    In    large    laundries    little  girls 


are  very  commonly  employed  as  "sort- 
ers." Their  Avork  is  to  .sort  out  soiled 
clothes  as  they  come  in  and  to  classify 
them.  "While  such  work  must  be  disa- 
greeable and  unwholesome  for  a  young 
girl,  there  is  nothing  neces.sarily  demor- 
alizing about  it.  But  when  such  little 
girls  are  compelled  to  work  with  ra^i 
and  Avomen  of  the  coar-est  and  mo.st 
illiterate  type,  as  they  frequently  are, 
and  to  listen  to  constant  conversation 
charged  with  foul  suggestions,  it  be- 
comes a  soul-destroying  occupation.  At 
its  best,  even  when  all  possible  efforts 
are  made  to  keep  the  place  of  employ- 
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ment  pure  and  above  reproach — and  I 
know  that  there  are  many  such  phices — 
still  the  whole  tendency  of  child  labor 
is  in  the  direction  of  a  lower  moral 
standard.  The  feeling  of  independence 
caused  by  the  ability  to  earn  wages,  the 
relaxation  of  parental  authority,  with 
the  result  that  the  children  roam  the 
streets  at  night  or  frequent  places  of 
amusement  of  questionable  character; 
the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  bloom  of 
3'outhful  innocence  and  the  forced  con- 
sciousness of  life  properly  belonging  to 
adult  3'Gars — these  are  inevitably  asso- 
ciated with  child  labor. 

These  are  some  of  the  ills  which  child 
labor  inflicts  upon  the  children  them- 
selves, ills  which  do  not  end  with  their 
childhood  days,  but  curse  and  blight 
all  their  after  years.  The  child  who  is 
forced  to  be  a  man  too  soon,  forced  too 
early  to  enter  the  industrial  strife  of  the 
world,  ceases  to  be  a  man  too  soon, 
ceases  to  be  fit  for  the  industrial  strife. 
When  the  strength  is  sapped  in  child- 
hood there  is  an  absence  of  strength  in 
manhood  and  Avomanhood;  Ruskin's 
words  are  profoundly  true,  that  "to  be 
a  man  too  soon  is  to  be  a  small  man." 
~\\'e  are  today  using  up  the  vitality  of 
children ;  soon  they  will  be  men  and 
women,  Avithout  the  vitality  and 
strength     necessary    to  maintain  them- 


selves and  their  dependents.  When  we 
exploit  the  immature  strength  of  little 
children  we  prepare  recruits  for  the 
miserable  army  of  the  unfit  and  unem- 
]:)loyable.  Avhose  lot  is  a  shameful  and 
debasing  poverty. 

This  Avrong  to  helpless  childhood 
carries  Avith  it,  therefore,  a  certain  and 
dreadful  retribution.  It  is  not  possible 
to  injure  a  child  Avithout  injuring  socie- 
ty. WhateA^er  burden  society  lays,  or 
permits  to  be  laid,  upon  the  shoulders 
of  its  children,  it  must  ultimately  bear 
upon  its  oAvn.  Society's  interest  in  the 
child  may  be  Avell  expressed  in  a  slight 
paraphrase  of  the  Avords  of  Jesus: 
"Whatsoever  is  done  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these  little  ones  is  done  unto  Me." 
It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  advocates  of 
child-labor  legislation  Avould  have  the 
nation  forbid  the  exploitation,  literally 
the  exhaustion,  of  children  by  self-inter, 
ested  employers.  For  the  abuse  of 
childhood  by  individual  anti-social  iri- 
tere-^ts  society  as  a  Avhole  must  pay  the 
penalty.  If  Ave  neglect  the  children  of 
today,  and  sap  their  strength  so  that 
they  become  Aveaklings,  Ave  must  bear 
the  burden  of  their  failures  Avhen  they 
fail  and  fall. 

There  is  a  sacred  Something  on  all  ways — 

Something     that     watches     through     the 

Universe; 

One  that  remembers,   reckons  and   repays, 

Giving   us   love   for   love,    and   curse   for 

curse. 
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Incle  Mt 

on 

Walter   \V.   Ati-phfu 


^0  uo'  glaft  yo'  bo'n  in  f«c^om  ^a  hjljat  he  l^oo^  o'  frcc^om,  boy, 
^tt'  not  in  bl'  slabcry  bays ;  ^f  it  brings  yo'  notljin'  mo' 

#iict  yo'  black  mouf,  boy,  anb  lis'cn  JPcn  jes  a  big  olc  ItcaJjy  Ijoc 

'STcr  hrljat  yo'  llndc  3lke  0toinc  says,  Wbat  make  yo'  back  ^it  bent  anb  so'? 


^o'  Unkic  like  tons  coadymait  ben, 
^n'  briu  a  pair  of  prancin'  bays, 

^n'  T|  bin  Ijappy  as  a  king 
A  britiin'  ittistus  all  be  bans. 


^n  ef  3(  Jjits  ter  liean'n  Itom 

Wljere  bey's  cl|ariots  of  pure  jiol', 

3'H  ax  be  ^orb  no  better  job 
|3cn  britiio'  JHistus  as  of  ol'. 


^^^r^ss^s^sB^^^B^r^ 


By  THE  EDITOR 


THE  Slieriiiciii  anti-Trust  act  g-ives 
the    Government    three    powerful 
weapons    with    Avhich    to    attack 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade: 

(1)  Suits  to  dissolve; 

(2)  Confiscation  of  property; 

(3)  Criminal  prosecutions. 

Why  is  it  that  Mi:  Taft  and  his  noisy 
predecessor  never  made  use  of  the  most 
effective  of  these  weapons?  Suits  to 
dissolve  can  be  prolonged  for  years  and 
years.  Continuances,  appeals,  new 
trials.  &c..  can  be  used  to  postpone  the 
day  of  judgment.  But  suppose  the 
agents  of  the  Government  should  seize 
the  property  of  the  Harvester  Trust 
wherever  found,  of  ,the  Steel  Trust 
wherever  found,  of  the  Tobacco  Trust 
wherever  found,  of  the  Meat  Trust 
M'herever  fonnd — would  not  such  a  pol- 
icy bring  every  Trust  to  its  knees  with- 
in a  week?  Surely.  The  merchandise 
of  these  lawless  combinations  can  easily 
be  found  in  almost  every  town  and  city 
in  the  Union ;  a  simultaneous  seizure 
of  it  by  the  Government  would  ab-^o- 
lutely  paralyze  the  Trusts.  Why  does 
^Ir.  Taft  and  his  Wickersham  fail  to 
employ  so  effective  a 
the  laAV-breakers? 


weapon  against 


Then, 


again, 


there  is  the  mysterious 
failure  to  criminally  i^roseciite  the 
monarchs  of  Big  Business.  The  Gov- 
ernment in  its  suit  against  the  Steel 
Trust,  makes  allegations  which,  if  true, 


convict  Morgan,  Gary,  Frick,  Carnegie, 
&c.,  of  criminal  practices.  Why,  then, 
cioes  not  the  Government  cause  the  law- 
breakers to  be  indicted?  Why  are  war- 
rants not  sworn  out  against  them? 
Why  isn't  J.  P.  Morgan  put  under  ar- 
rest like  any  other  criminal?  Why  is 
the  Government  afraid  to  jail  tliese 
grandest  of  rascals? 

•t'  V  H" 

In  its  suit  against  the  Steel  Trust, 
the  Government  alleges  that  President 
Koosevelt  was  deceived  by  Messrs.  Gary 
and  P^rick,  on  that  memorable  Sunday 
morning  in  Washington,  when  they 
M-ent  to  the  White  House  to  obtain 
Presidential  license  to  violate  the  lau\ 

By  a  characteristic  Wall  Street  raid, 
the  j\Iorgan  gang  had  "gone  after"  the 
Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the 
principal  competitor  of  the  Steel 
Trust.  Their  prey  was  within  their 
reach,  but  the  rascals  did  not  dare  to 
seize  it,  in  plain  violation  of  a  law 
which  made  them  criminally  responsi- 
ble, and  which  menaced  their  property 
Avith  confiscation.  Therefore,  Gary  and 
Frick  hurried  to  Washington,  to  con- 
sult the  President.  They  lied  to  him 
concerning  the  facts,  pretended  that 
they  really  did  not  want  the  Tennessee 
corporation  and  that  their  motives  in 
taking  it  over — if  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  it — were  altruistic  in  the 
extreme.  They  did  not  tell  him  that, 
without  the  investment  of  a  single  dol- 
lar in  cash,  they  would  acquire,  for  less 
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than  $80,000,000.  a  vast  property  Avortli 
at  least  $500,000,000. 

Frightened  by  the  panic,  and  be- 
guiled by  Gary  and  Frick,  the  impul- 
sive Koosevelt  virtually  told  them  to 
go  ahead  and  violate  a  law,  ic^h/rh  he 
was  iindcr  oath  to  see  executed. 


*     * 


The  suit  of  the  Government  against 
the  Steel  Trust  brought  to  a  head  the 
long  repressed  fight  between  Roosevelt 
and  Taft.  They  have  had  no  love  for 
each  other  since  Taft,  immediately  af- 
ter his  election,  went  over  to  the  anti- 
Roosevelt  element  of  his  party.  The 
nominee  who  had  humbly  and  pul)licly 
carried  his  letter  of  acceptance  to  Roose- 
velt for  approval,  and  who  proclaimed 
himself  throughout  his  (•iimi)aign  as  de- 
voted to  the  '']My  Policies"  of  Roose- 
velt, seemed  to  be  in  the  greatest  hurry, 
after  his  election.,  to  throAv  oif  the 
Roosevelt  influence  and  to  repudiate  the 
Roosevelt  policies.  Mr.  Taft  appeared 
to  take  a  positive  delight  in  kicking 
Roosevelt's  friends  (such  as  Pinchot, 
(ilavis,  &c.),  and  in  snuggling  up  to 
the  Roosevelt  enemies,  such  as  Aldrich, 
Penrose  and  Smoot.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Roosevelt  bore  this  rank  in- 
gratitude with  unex]3ected  patience.  In 
fact,  he  carried  his  forbearance  too  far, 
when  he  voted  to  endorse  the  Taft  ad- 
ministration, as  he  did  in  the  Saratoga 
convention  of  last  year.  But  the  attack 
upon  him  in  the  Government's  suit 
against  the  Steel  Trust  Avas  the  one 
straw  too  many,  and  now  the  fight  is 

on. 

*     *     * 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be 
regarded  as  a  cadidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, it  is  well  that  the  country  should 
hav:  a  clear  understanding  of  the  issue 
between  himself  and  Mr.  Taft.  Here 
are  his  own  words,  as  published  in  Tlie 
Outloolxi : 

"The  suit  against  the  Steel  Trust  by 
the  Government  has  brought  vividly 
l3e,fore  our  people  the  need  of  reducing 


to  order  our  chaotic  Government  policy 
as  regards  business.  *  *  *  Xo  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  whole  problem  (of 
Trusts)  by  a  succession  of  lawsuits  is 
ho]ieless.  '■'  '■'-  *  The  effort  to  pro- 
hibit all  combinations,  good  or  bad,  is 
bound  to  fail,  and  ought  to  fail.  *  "^  * 
It  is  :tbsni-(l  to  treat  the  size  of  a  cor- 
poration as  in  itself  a  crime. 

"It  is  practically  impossible  to  try  to 
break  up  all  comljinations  merely  be- 
cause they  are  large  and  successful  and 
to  put  the  business  of  the  country  back 
into  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. *  *  *  Such  an  effort  rep- 
resents not  i)rogressiveness^  but  an  un- 
intelligent though  doubtless  Avell  mean- 
ing toryism.'' 

The  inadiMjuacy  of  the  Sherman  act : 

"As  President,  in  messages  to  Con- 
gress, I  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  anti-Trust  law  by 
itself  to  nu>et  business  conditions  and 
-ecnre  justice  to  the  ])eople  and  to  the 
further  fact  that  if  left  to  itself  it 
might  work  mischief." 

Mr.  Roo=evelt's  sponsorship  of  the 
ac(jui.-ition  of  th(>  Tennes-cc  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  by  the  Steel  Trust: 

"It  is  alleged  on  the  authority  of  the 
Govenniient  officials  engaged  in  carry- 
ing on  the  suit  (iigainst  the  Steel 
Trust)  that  I  Avas  misled  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
*  *  *  This  statement  is  not  correct. 
I  believed  at  the  time  that  the  facts  in 
the  case  were  as  represented,*  *  * 
and  my  further  knowledge  has  con- 
vinced me  that  this  Avas  true.  *  *  * 
According  to  my  A'ieAV  *  *  *  the 
acquisition  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company's  ores  in  no  Avay 
changed  the  situation  as  regards  mak- 
ing the  Steel  Corporation  a  monopoly." 

The  "dissolution"  of  the  Tobacco 
Trust : 

"The  settlement  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
in  Avhich  the  representatiA^es  of  the 
Government  seem  inclined  to  concur, 
practically  leaves  all  the  companies  still 
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substantially  under  the  control  of  the 
twenty-nine  original  defendants.  Such 
a  result  is  lamentable  from  a  standopint 
of  justice.  The  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court,  if  alloAA-ed  to  stand,  means  that 
none  of  the  real  offenders  have  re- 
ceived any  punishment." 

(The  decision  of  the  court  followed 
closely  the  decision  in  the  Northern 
Securities  case,  which  was  brought  in 
the  Roosevelt  administration.) 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  industrial  corporations: 

"The  National  Government  exercises 
control  over  Interstate  Commerce  rail- 
ways and  it  can  in  similar  fashion, 
through  an  api)ropriate  governmental 
body,  exercise  control  over  all  indus- 
trial organizations  engaged  in  Inter- 
state Commerce. 

"Not  only  should  any  huge  corpora- 
tion which  has  gained  its  position  by 
unfair  methods,  by  demoralizing  and 
corrupt  practices,  be  broken  up,  but  it 
should  be  the  business  of  some  adminis. 
tratiA'e  governmental  body  to  see  that 
it  does  not  come  together  again  save  un- 
der such  strict  control  as  shall  insure 
the  community  against  all  repetition  of 
bad  conduct. 

"The  law^  should  be  clear,  unambig- 
uous, certain,  so  that  honest  men  may 
not    iind    that    unwittingly    they    have 

violated  it." 

*     *     * 

Mr.  Taft  evidently  believes  that 
"bad"  Trusts  can  be  destroyed  by  Civil 
suits.  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  they 
must  be  regulated  by  a  governmental 
commission. 

Neither  of  these  views  is  sound. 
Neither  ef  them  recognizes  the  source 
of  the  evil.  Both  Taft  and  Roosevelt 
carefully  wuage  the  truth,  which  is  that 
the  Tarijf  creates  the  Trust  and  that 
to  dissolve  the  Trust  you  must  so  Joiver 
the  Tariff  that  foreign  competition  will 
render  monopoly  prices  impossihle. 

To  say  that  Trusts  can  either  be 
destroved  or  controlled  when  the  Tariff 


remains  so  high,  is  as  nonsensical  as  to 

say  that  malaria  can  be  gotten  rid  of 

without    removing    its    source.      UVi^-n 

high    Tariffs   shut   out   foreign    goods.^ 

cornljination  ivAthin  the  wcdls  is  inev- 

itahle. 

^     ^'     ^ 

At  present,  the  tactical  position  of 
Mr.  Taft  is  stronger  than  that  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  In  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
Taft's  greatest  sins  have  been  those 
connected  with  the  Tariff.  But  Roose- 
A^elt  has  never  criticised  the  President 
for  being  a  stand-pat  Protectionist. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  endorsed  Mr. 
Taft's  course,  in  that  respect ;  and  nev- 
er has,  himself,  had  a  word  to  say 
against  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill. 

He  takes  issue  with  the  President  on 
the  Sherman  law ;  he  offers  himself  to 
the  country  as  the  champion  of  the 
Morgan  interests,  of  the  Steel  Trust,  of 
the  Harvester  Trust.  He  declares  that 
the  anti-Trust  law  should  not  be  en- 
forced, although  Presidents  swear  to 
enforce  it. 

Mr.  Taft,  on  the  other  hand,  declares 
that  he  will  take  the  Sherman  law,  as 
amended  hy  Chief  Jesuit  White,  and  do 
his  utmost  to  enforce  it.  AVeak  as 
Taft's  position  is  on  National  questions, 
that  of  Roosevelt  is  Aveaker. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Government  began  its  suits 
against  the  Chicago  packers  in  1902. 
By  the  aid  of  astute  lawyers  and  pliable 
Federal  judges,  it  is  still  doing  busi- 
ness at  the  old  place,  in  the  old  way. 
These  criminals  have  been  robbing  the 
people  of  millions  of  dollars,  every 
year.  They  afford  a  convincing  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the 
big  l'?.w-breakers. 


\Ji  EXICO  is  on  the  eve  of  another 
revolution;  China  has  practically 
overturned  the  Manchu  throne  and  es- 
tablished a  republic;  the  President  of 
J^an    Domingo   has   been    assassinated; 
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the  mother  of  the  child-emperor  of 
China  has  eloped  to  Mukden  with  a 
"low-down"  actor;  Germany  is  in  a  l):i(l 
temper  because  she  failed  to  intimidate 
1' ranee  in  those  Moroccan  negotiations; 
Persia  has  become  a  bone  of  contention 
between  Russia  and  England;  the  Suff- 
ragettes of  (ii'eat  Britain  almost  over- 
came 2.000  policemen  in  their  efforts  to 
invade  the  House  of  Commons;  the 
I'anama  canal  Avill  be  open  for  business 
m  1913;  King  George  of  P^ngland  is 
off  to  India  to  be  crowned  as  Emperor 
thereof:  and  there  is  a  lively  row  brew- 
ing because  Taft  has  made  it  illegal  for 
anybody  to  cure  the  sick,  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  unless  the  Board  of  Health  grants 
a  concession  to  that  effect. 


A  COMBINATION  of  speculators, 
last  Spring,  advanced  the  price  of 
cotton  to  about  what  it  is  worth.  The 
Federal  Government  put  its  machinery 
in  motion,  and  these  "bulls"  were  viij- 
orously  prosecuted.  At  whose  instance? 
At  the  behest  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
turers who  are  so  outrageously  "protect- 
ed'' from  foreign  competition.  This 
year,  the  combined  speculators  and 
spinners  haA'e  forced  the  price  of  cot- 
ton far  below  the  cost  of  production. 
The  groAvers  will  lose  nearly  $400,000.- 
000  by  the  illegal  combine.  But  doe- 
the  Federal  (Tovernment  prosecute 
these  "bears?"  Not  at  all.  When  a 
delegation  from  the  South  waited  upon 
Attorney-General  Wickersham,  and 
asked  him  about  prosecuting  these  spec- 
ulators, that  Sugar-Trust  worthy  re- 
plied flipi)antly,  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  combinations  to  lower  prices.  He 
knew  about  the  "bulls;"  he  did  not 
know  anvthing  about  "bears." 


Stdiidavd  vouches  for  the  dispatch 
wjiich  follows,  and  which  shows  that 
ihe-e  same  cen^rors  of  the  press  have  de- 
termined that  the  American  public 
shall  not  have  the  unbiased  truth  about 
tne  wavering  grip  of  this  spiritual  oc- 
t()]ius  on  the  peojile.  lest  they  should 
be-cine  wary.  The  j^iai'agi'apli  is  as 
follows : 

•■Columbus,  ().,  Aug.  25. — At  today's 
session  of  the  convention  of  the  Cath- 
olic editors  an  address  was  delivered  by 
Samuel  livrne,  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
01)serrer^  in  which  he  s-iiid :  'I  have 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  very  brief- 
ly suggesting  one  thing.  It  is  this: 
That  the  Catholic  editors  of  the  coun- 
try, concertedly  and  i)ersistently.  urge 
their  readers  to  notify  the  proprietors 
(ind  managers  of  the  daily  papers  that, 
jtriless  they  use,  insteeid  of  tlie  European 
(lis patches  of  the  Associated  Press, 
those  famished  hy  the  newly  estab- 
lished Catholic  International  United 
Telerpriph  Agency^  they  icill  u-ithdraio 
their  patronage  from  them,  either  as 
readers  or  as  adeertisers  and  will,  more- 
over, boycott  both  the  offending  news- 
papers and  those  icho  advertise  in 
fhem:'' 

Kead  the  foregoing  thoughtfully. 

Unless  the  editors  and  managers  drop 
the  Associated  Press,  and  use,  instead, 
the  Eoman  Catholic  despatches  from 
Errope,  th.e  reiiders  and  advertisers 
who  can  be  controlled  by  the  Romanists 
will  boycott  the  said  pajiers,  and  also 
boycott  those  who  advertise  in  them ! 

AVould  the  Romanists  in  America 
have  dared  to  take  that  insolent  tone 
50  years  ago?  Never.  AAliat,  then, 
Avill  be  their  tone  50  ye-^rs  hence,  if  we 
do  not  check  their  power? 


JgDITORIALLY,    the    Christian    In- 
dex, Atlanta,  Ga.,  says: 

"The  Catholics  have  put  their  finger 
on  the  press  in  America  in  order  to  jug- 
gle with  fairness  and  gain  unrighteous 
advantage  for  themselves.    The  Baptist 


Xl/ITHOUT  a  word  of  warning,  Ja- 
l^an  dashed  into  a  bloody  struggle 
with  unprepared  Russia.  But  then, 
you  see,  the  Jap  is  a  heathen,  without 
the  grace  of  (lod  in  his  heart. 

Without    a    word    of   Avarning,   Italy 
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sprang  upon  the  slumbering  Turk ;  and 
began  to  butcher  men,  women  and 
children,  at  a  time  when  all  Christen- 
dom had  mentally  abolished  war.  But 
then,  you  see  the  Turk  is  an  infidel, 
with  no  rights  that  a  Christian  is 
hound  to  respect;  and  it  was  quite  nat- 
ural that  Papal  blessings  should  follow 
the  Italian  army  in  its  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  a  peaceable  neighbor. 

Japan  did  not  materially  mcrease  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  her  people 
by  her  war  with  Russia;  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  Italy  finds  in  the 
sands  of  Africa  what  Roman  armies  of 
old  found  there — disaster  and  shame.  ' 

^        ^        H< 

AVhy  did  Italy  attack  the  Turks? 
Was  it  to  divert  the  attention  of  her 
people  from  governmental  abuses  at 
home  ?  Did  King  and  Pope  agree  that, 
to  save  themselves  from  the  Socialists, 
they  must  plunge  the  country  into  an 
aggressive  war?  AVliy  the  sudden  hun- 
ger for  Tripoli?  ^Vliy  this  sacrifice  of 
so  many  thousands  of  lives  to  win  a 
stretch  of  territory  part  desert  and  part 
decaying  town?  What  benefit  to  the 
Italian  people  is  this  wholesale  mas- 
sacre of  Arabs  and  Turks  on  the  Afri- 
can coast? 

To  my  mind,  this  concert  of  action 
between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican 
is  more  suggestive  of  hidden  motive 
than  of  anything  else.  Socialism  is 
what  both  the  King  and  the  Pope  fear ; 
and  this  monstrous  invasion  of  Africa 
was  meant  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the 
Italians  from  the  fearful  misgovern- 
ment  of  which  they  are  the  victims. 


T^HAT  cynical  Mephistopheles  of 
American  politics^  Aldrich  o  f 
Rhode  Island,  has  been  attending  the 
New  Orleans  meeting  of  the  Bankers' 
Association.  His  object,  of  course,  is  to 
secure  an  edorsement  of  his  Morganized 
plan  to  place  the  finances  of  the  country 
in  the  absolute  control  of  Morgan's 
]Money  Trust. 

Under  the  National  Bank  Act,  the 
(xovernment  allowea  the  privileged  few 


to  usurp  the  sovereign  function  of  is- 
suing the  paper  currency.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  bonds  drew  interest  and 
was  untaxed ;  and,  at  the  same  time  the 
same  capital  re-appeared  as  bank  notes 
and  earned  for  the  privileged  invetsor 
full  legal  interest,  periodically  com- 
pounded. Furthermore,  the  system  of 
reserves  drew  practically  all  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  into  a  few  large  cities. 
Even  these  enormous  advantages  do 
not  satisfy  the  National  bankers.  The 
Aldrich  plan  proposes  that  the  banks 
shall  not  only  duplicate  the  capital  in- 
vested in  U.  ;5.  bonds — drawing  interest 
from  the  people  both  on  the  bonds  and 
the  notes  based  upon  the  bonds — ^but 
that  they  shall  likewise  duplicate  the 
capital  invested  in  "other  securities." 
Wliat  is  meant  by  "other  securities?" 
Corporation  stocks  and  bonds,  commer- 
cial paper,  and  anything  else  that  the 
banks  choose  to  classify  as  a  "security." 

^         ^         H: 

Can  you  conceive  of  a  more  colossal 
scheme  to  enrich  the  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many?  Take,  for  example,  J.  P. 
Morgan,  and  see  what  he  could  do  un- 
der the  Aldrich  scheme.  He  draws  in- 
terest on  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  on 
Steel  Trust  stocks  and  bonds,  on  maga- 
zine stocks  and  bonds,  on  insurance 
company  stocks  and  bonds,  &c.,  &c. 
The  Aldrich  plan  proposes  to  allow 
Morgan  to  deposit  these  securities  in 
his  banks,  and  to  issue  money  on  them 
— money  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  dear 
farmers,  laboring  men,  merchants,  &c. 
Thus  the  people  will  be  doubly  robbed. 
They  must  pay  the  outrageously  unjust 
interest  on  watered  stocks  and  bonds, 
and  they  must  also  pay  the  compound 
interest  on  the  money  issued  upon  these 
stocks  and  bonds.  Morgan  Avill  have, 
his  money  duplicated,  his  income  on 
the  same  investment  douhled.  He  can 
monetize  his  speculations,  and  pillage 
the  people  both  ways. 

The  Aldrich  plan  coolly,  insolently 
assumes  that  the  Government  never  will 
he  aNe  to  resume  its  sovereign  power 
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to  issue  and  control  the  money  of  the 
country.  The  Aklrich  phm  coolly  and 
insolently  assumes  that  the  national 
bankers  own,  in  jyerpetuity^  the  special 
privilege  granted  them  during  the 
stress  of  the  Civil  "War — granted  them 
in  spite  of  the  hitter  protests  of  the 
honestest  men  in  Congress. 

In  my  judgement,  the  infamous  Al- 
drich  \)\^\\  can  never  be  put  through, 
1  lie  fact  that  Aldrich  fathers  it  is 
enough  of  itself  to  eternally  damn  it. 
To  hear  that  cynical  old  scoundrel 
prate  about  the  benefits  of  his  plan  to 
the  fm^iers^  is  enough  to  arouse  mock- 
erv  in  hell — Aldrich  beincr  the  man  who 
framed  the  taritf  bill  which  compels  the 
fanner  to  pay  two  or  three  prices  for 
every  blessed  thing  he  buys,  and  to  take 
half  price  for  nearly  everything  he 
sells. 


1 X  the  recent  elections,  the  Socialists 

made  tremendous  gains,  /;;  the  cities. 

No    wonder.    Our    present    system    of 


government  is  so  infernally  bad,  that 
discontent  is  bound  to  find  expression. 
The  conduct  of  our  Federal  judges 
makes  Socialists.  The  conduct  of  our 
millionaires  makes  Socialists.  The  kind 
of  legislation  that  Congress  has  been 
giving  us  makes  Socialists.  The  con- 
centration of  wealth  and  the  cruel  op- 
pressiveness of  the  corporations  make 
Socialists.  The  taxation  laid  on  l-'over- 
tj'^  makes  Socialists.  The  utter  neglect 
of  suffering  humanity,  by  those  in  pow- 
er, makes  Socialists.  The  grinding  out 
of  the  lives  of  the  children  in  sweat- 
shops and  mills  and  mines,  makes  So- 
cialists. The  insatiable  greed  and  the 
])itiless  tvrannv  of  such  unlawful  com- 
binations  as  the  Steel  Trust  makes  So- 
cialists. 

In  vain  will  rich  men  conspire  to  put 
down  Socialism.  Unless  thev  chanfje 
the  horrible  class-legislation  which 
breeds  angry  discontent,  they  will  fight 
in  vain  against  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  of  their  own  toll. 


THe  Baby  Show 


WHEN  we  counted  the  entries  in 
oni-  Baby  Show,  all  those  inter- 
(isted   began    speculating   ns   t'l 
how  long  it  would  take  to  publish  all 
the  entries. 
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There's  Money  in  Poultry. 
WILLIAM  AVIS  MIXON, 
17   months.      Romer,   Ala. 


An    Infant    Industr.v. 

W^'^LTF^R   SMITH    RAND, 

1   year.      Garner,    N.    C. 


Various  estimates  were  given,  but  all 
put  November  as  the  very  limit  of 
time;  one  ^^rave  soul  ventured  to  pre- 
dict it  would  be  December  before  the 


One  of  the  Littlest  Ones. 

THOS.    OLIN   GILLESPIE, 

3    months.      Carnesville,    Ga. 


Ready    to    Go    a'Visiting. 
MARGARET   ALLEN, 
2   years.     Senoia,,   Ga, 
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"STIDKXTS    ALL." 

1,   Ethel  May   Mc.Tunkin.   seventeen   months.   Wliitehead.    Pa. 
Otwell,   Bluff  City,  Ark.;   3.  Tom  Watson  McPearson,   Grapevine 
Sivell,    two   years,    six   months,    Chipley,    Ga.;    5.   Roy   Lee 
Deepstep     Ga. :    6.    .Toel    Emorv    Elkins.    eighteen    months, 
sixteen  months,  De  Kallb,  Miss.:   8,   .Toseph   Paca  Roach, 
two    years,    Attalla.    Ala.:    10,    Tom    Davis   Darnelll.    two 


years, 
Watson   Hammond,    eleven    months, 
three  months.  Red  Oak,  Va, 


Big 


2,   Watson   Conway   Shell 

Tex.;   4,   Leonard   Herring 

Veal,   two    years,    eleven    months, 

Carrolton.    Ga. ;    7,    Boozie    Davis, 

Headrick,  Ala.;   9,  T.  Ebert  Smith, 

years.    De    Kalb,    Miss.;    11.    TJios. 

Fla. ;    12    Ruth    Virginia   Adams,    twenty- 
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hist  picture  would  be  shown,  and  that  Those  ijhotographs  which  were  re- 
lone  one  was  the  one  who  had  proposed  turned  could  be  spared  because  excel- 
tlie  Baby  bliow.  lent  cuts  had   been   niade  of  the  pic- 

But   (there's  a  word  that's  caused  a     tures;    and    tliere    will    be    a    splendid 
lot  of  trouble)   it  has  simply  been  im- 
possible to  get  the  last  picture  in  the 
JJecember  number  of  the  Magazine,  and 


The    Express   Messenger. 

BEN    C.    FOWLER, 

19   months.     AbbeviUe,   Ala. 


it  Avill  likely  be  February  before  they 
are  all  shown. 

To  those  who  are  asking  for  the  re- 
turn of  their  baby's  photographs,  we 
would  say:  we  think  it  better,  fairer  to     "l^i'oof"  of  the   cuts  to  go  before   the 
the  babies  and  the  judges,  to  hold  the     judges. 

photographs    until    the    close    of    the         This  month's  showing  i.-.  as  usual,  a 
contest,  l)evv  of  beauties. 


His   First    "Suit." 

WALTER   GRAHAM  BURCH, 

2   yc.irs,   7   months.     Fayettevillc,   Ga. 
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"SHALL      SOlTHERxN       (  HILDRKX      BE 
TAUGHT  HISTORICAL  LIES?" 

Dear  Sir:  "At  the  time  George  Washing- 
ton was  elected  President,  North  Carolina, 
New  York  and  Rhode  Islaind  had  not  con- 
sented to  enter  the  third  compact." 

(1)  Was  not  a -Federal  convention  called 
on  the  25th  of  May,  1787,  to  meet  in  Phil- 
adelphia, by  all  the  states,  Rhode  Island 
alone  not  being  represented? 

Did  not  Congress  sanction  the  action  of 
this  convention,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  ratifying  the  constitution 
in  a  very~  short  time?  Georgia,  Connec- 
ticut and  Massachusetts  doing  the  same 
thing  early  in  the  next  year.  1788,  Mary- 
land and  South  Carolina  a  little  later.  New 
Hampshire  and  Virginia  in  Jume  and  New 
York  in  July.  North  Carolina  would  not 
sign  until  late  in  1789,  and  Rhode  Island 
not  until  1790. 

(3)  Did  not  this  Congress  adjounn  in  the 
autumn  of  1788,  having  settled  that  the 
elections  for  the  mew  government  should 
take  place  earlj'  in  the  next  year,  1789? 

(4)  Was  this  not  the  third  union  of  the 
states,    the   "third   compact?" 

(5)  When  Washington's  electoral  votes 
were  counted,  were  not  the  representatives 
of  eleven  states  present.  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  being  absent?  Now  I 
am  asking  for  iinformation,  why  New 
York  was  not  in  the  "third  compact"  when 
Washington  was  elected  President.  I  know 
full  well  you  have  the  "goods,"  and  I  only 
hope  your  time  will  let  you  part  with  some 
of  it.  Yours  very  trulv, 

Lynchburg,  Va.  W.  H.  TERRY. 

Answers: 

(1)  Yes;  but  it  was  called  to  amend  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  and  not  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  delegates  were  chosen 
for  one  purpose,  and  they  acted  for  anoth- 
er.    Actually,  they  betrayed  their  trust. 

(2)  No.  Congress  did  mot  pass  on  the 
New  Constitution  at  all.  The  convention 
transmitted  the  document  to  Congress,  and 
Congress  submitted  it  to  the  States,  with- 
out approval  or  disapproval.  The  states 
entered  the  new  Tnion  in  the  order  recit- 
ed by  our  correspondent. 

(3)The  congress  of  the  old  confedera- 
tiotn  had  fixed  upon  the  1st  Wednesday  in 
January,  1789,  as  the  date  for  the  election 
of  the  Presidential  electors,  who  were  to 
choose  a  President  and  Vice-President  on 


the  1st  Wednesday  in  Feb.,  1789.  North 
Carolina  and  Rhode  Island  had  not  yet 
joined  the  Union;  and  New  York  did  not 
vote  in  the  election.  Only  ten  states  voted 
in  the  first  election  of  a  President. 

(4)  Yes. 

(5)  No. 

I  was  in  error  in  saying  that  New  York 
had  not  entered  the  Union  at  the  time  of 
Washington's  election;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  did  not  vote.  Her  legislature 
failed  to  choose  electors.  T.  E.  W. 


AVHO  WAS  FOUNDER  OF  DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY? 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  answer  these 
questions  for  me  through  The  Jefferson- 
ian? 

1.  Wasn't  Thomas  Jefferson  the  founder 
of  the  Democratic  party?  (The  same 
Democratic  party  as  of  today.) 

2.  Wasn't  he  elected  President  of  the  U. 
S.  by  a  Republican  ticket? 

3.  Does  the  Democratic  party  of  today 
stand  for  the  same  principles  as  the  Re- 
publican party  did  before  Jefferson  was 
President,  or  did  Jefferson  leave  one  party 
and  found  the  Democratic  party?  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  the  party  just 
changed  its  name. 

Three  cheers  for  The  Jeffersoiiian  and 
for  Hon.  T.  E.  Watson.  I  wish  we  had  a 
few  more  men  like  him,  who  would  openly 
take  the  stand  against  Roman  Catholics,  as 
he  does.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when 
every  Protestant  will  realize  the  danger 
around  us — that  is,  the  Catholic  church 
a'nd  its  influence. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  Jeflfs,  I  am, 
Yours  truly, 

MRS.   E.  A.  CAWTHON. 

Jackson,  Ga. 

Answers: 

(1)  Thomas  Jefferson  is  regarded, 
properly,  as  the  founder  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Democratic  party;  but  it  was 
called  National  Republican  in  his  day.  The 
name  "Democratic"  came  into  use  under 
Andrew  Jackson. 

(2)  He  was  elected  against  the  Federal- 
ist, or  Hamiltonian,  party  by  what  was 
then  called  the  Republican  party — to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  aristocratic  Federal- 
ist faction. 


For  Universal  Service 

The  Press  and  the  Bell  System 


The  power  of  the  individual  writer  is 
multiplied  by  the  printing  press.  In  the 
same  way  the  power  of  the  individual 
telephone  is  multiplied  by  the  Bell  system. 
In  both  cases,  increased  usefulness  comes 
from  progress  towards  universal  service. 

By  means  of  the  press  the  knowledge 
and  thoughts  of  writers  are  spread 
throughout  the  land,  maintaining  among 
all  the  people  the  common  language  and 
the  mutual  understanding  which  makes 
for  national  co-operation. 

By  means  of  the  Bell  system,  each 
individual  telephone  becomes  connectable 


with  every  other  telephone  and  each 
unit  in  the  nation  is  given  a  personal 
membership  in  the  most  highly  developed 
system  of  communication  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  press  prepares  people  for  co-opera- 
tion ;  the  Bell  telephone  system  enables 
them  to  really  co-operate.  The  press 
educates  people  separately;  the  telephone 
enables  them  to  act  upon  their  mutual 
knowledge  immediately  and  at  any 
distance. 

By  co-operation  with  telegraph  and 
cable  systems,  universal  service  for  com- 
munication is  being  made  international. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated   Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 
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(3)  Claiming  to  staind  for  tlie  princi- 
ples of  Jefferson  and  his  republicans,  the 
Jackson  men  gradually  changed  the  name 
to   the    "Democratic    Party."      T.  E.  W. 


THE      "WHIGS"      AND      THE      "BLACK 
DUTCH." 

Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  tell  me 
through  your  magazine: 

1.  Who  were  the  old-line  Whigs? 

2.  Who  were  the  people  of  the  Carolinas 
that  were  formerly  referred  to  as  the 
"Black  Dutch?"  I  hardly  think  these 
words  were  used  in  contempt  of  the  people 
of  certain  settlements  in  early  American 
history,  yet  I  can  not  see  why  a  Teutonic 
people  should  be  called  "black." 

Oxford,  Ala.  R.  G.  ROBERTS. 

Answers : 

1.  The  "old-line  Whigs"  were  the  follow, 
ers  of  Webster  and  Clay. 

2.  To  Judge  Walter  Clark  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  1  am  indebted  for  the  following  in- 
formation, in  reply  to  query  two; 

The  "Black  Dutch"  is  not  a  name  of  re- 
proach, but  the  ordinary,  well-recognized 
designatioin  of  the  South  German,  i.  e. 
Bavarians,  Wurtembergers  and  the  people 
from  the  Palatinate.  These  people  are 
dark  skinned  as  contrasted  with  the  north 
Germans  who  are  fair  skinned  and  light 
haired,  blue  eyed  people  as  you  know. 
Many  of  these  South  Germans  came  to 
central  and  west  North  Carolina  by  way  of 
a  temporary  residence  for  a  generatio<n  or 
so  in  Pennsylvania.  They  were  called 
"Black  Dutch."  The  Germans  style  them- 
selves, as  you  know,  "Deutsch."  They  call 
their  country  "Deutschland,"  and  their 
Emperor  is  "Deutscher  Kaiser." 

T.  E.  W.- 


MORE  ABOUT  "THE  AMERICAN  NEY." 

Dear  Sir:     The  several  enclosures  here- 
with are  self-explanatory;   r.nd  1  trust  you 
"'ill  have  time  to  give  them  a  careful  read 
ing. 

If,  in  your  judgment,  the  puoiic  should 
have  ti-e  benefit  of  these  additional  bits  of 
evidence  on  the  negative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, "Was  Marshal  Ney  Shot?"  they  are 
at  your  pleasure. 

My  relative,  H.  H.  Newton,  Jr.,  of  Ben- 
nettsville,  S.  C,  is  a  great  admirer  of  you 
and  your  writings  and  agrees  with  me, 
thoroughly,  as  to  your  wonderful  ability 
and  accuracy  as  a  statesman  and  historian, 
but  feels  sure  that,  if  you  will,  with  your 
facilities  for  getting  information,  pursue 
the  negative  side  of  this  question  to  its 
exhaustion,  you,  yourself,  will  be  con- 
vinced that  Ney  was  not  shot. 

He  feels  also  that,  should  you  become 
80  convinced,  you  would  have  more  influ- 
ence   with    the    French    people    than    any 


other  man  in  having  the  French  govern- 
ment do  honor  unto  the  bones  of  P.  S. 
Ney  (Marshall  Ney)  in  having  them  re- 
moved from  North  Carolina  soil  to  that  of 
France. 

While  on  a  visit  of  several  weeks  to  rel- 
atives   in    the    Carolinas    recently,    in    con- 
versation   with   H.    H.    Newton,   Jr.,    I   told 
him  that  I  expected  to  see  you  soon  as  you 
had  promised  to  name  a  date  for  a  speech 
in    Baxley    in    the    near    future.      This    ex- 
plains  why   the   enclosed    communications 
were  mailed  to  me  for  delivery  to  you   in 
person,    and    the    fact    that    no    date    was 
named  for  a  speech  in  Baxley  in  last  week's 
Jeff  is  why  I  am  mailing  them  to  you  in- 
stead   of    holding    for    personal    delivery. 
H.  H.,  Jr.,  told  me  to  tell  you  he  agreed 
with  you  in  all  you  had  written  except  as 
to  Marshall  Ney.     But  I  found  his  father's 
(H.  H.  Newton,  Sr. )   mind  somewhat  prej- 
udiced   against    you    by    misrepresentation 
from    the    pulpit    and    the    religious     (?) 
press.     Therefore  I  mailed  him  the  April 
number   of   Plain   Truth,   containing   Scar- 
boro's  editorial,   "Thomas   E.   Watson;    an 
Appreciation,"    which   I   am   sure   will    set 
him  right  and  many  oi'hers  with  him.    We 
hope  to  give  you  a  good  audience  when  you 
come  to  Baxley.     Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  NEWTON. 


Sept.    8th,    1911. 
Dear  Cousin  Henry:  As  you  will  see  Mr. 
Watson  soon  I  thought  I  would  write  you 
some  bits  of  evidence  in  the  Ney  matter 
that  you  can  turn  over  to  him  if  you  do 
not  mind  doing  so.     I  would  send  it  direct 
but  I  told  him  in  my  last  letter  that  I  was 
done  and  I  hate  to  bother  him  further  with 
it,  but  trust  that  he  can  have  the  time  to 
read  this  that  I  send  you.     I  enclose  with 
this    the    statements    of    R.    A.    Henderson 
and  of  Mr.  Melody  and  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of   David  N.    Caravallo   of  New   York,   the 
noted    expert    on    handwriiing,    all    from 
Weston's  book.     You  recollect,  I  told  you 
this  book  answers  every  argument  that  can 
be    brought    to    bear   against    it.      History 
records    that    the    Marshal's    mother    was 
named     Margueritha     Grisbling,     and  Mr, 
Weston  went  to  Ney's  old  home  in  Saar- 
Louis  and  found  that  her  name  was  Cath- 
erine,   just   as   Peter   S.    Ney   told   in   this, 
country.     The  condition  of  Ney's  grave  in 
Paris  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  his 
bones  are  not  there.     I  do  not  believe  that 
Napoleon's  son  died  of  consumption  at  21 
years,  but  believe  as  the  Marshal  said  in 
this  country,  that  "he  was  poisoned."     It 
would    be   natural    for    those   high   in    au- 
thority to  put  him  to  death  (on  account  of 
the  hatred  of  that  crowd  against  Napoleon) 
to  keep  the  Bonaparte  heir  off  the  throne. 
I  believe  the  Duke  of  Wellington  exacted 
a  solemn  promise  from  the  Ney  family  not 
to  divulge  the  secret  of  the  Marshal's  escape 
unto  the  fourth  generation,  and  I  further 
believe  the  foreign  gentleman  of  high  char- 
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acter  and  position  that  wrote  that  letter 
to  Mr.  Weston  on  the  eve  of  his  book  going 
to  press  was  none  other  than  a  son  of  the 
Marshal,  for  his  son  was  recognized  in 
Virginia  during  the  Marshal's  life  in  N.  C. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  went  to  the  King 
(the  afternoon  before  Ney  was  to  be  ex- 
ecufed)  to  get  a  pardon  for  Ney;  the  King 
refused.  That  night  hg  went  to  the  royal 
palace  again  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
King  turned  his  back  on  him  and  refused 
to  see  him.  The  Duke,  greatly  insulted, 
left  the  palace  and  said  he  would  never  go 
there  again.  The  King  was  doubtless  in- 
formed that  night  that  Ney  could  not  be 
shot.  It  seems  to  me  the  words  of  Sir 
Wm.  Fraser  to  Mr.  Weston  in  London  in 
1891,  are  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was 
not  shot  and  certainly  the  statement  of 
R.  A.  Henderson  is  as  good  as  gold. 

Ney's  friends  had  to  keep  his  escape  a 
profound  secret  and  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  it  appear  that  he  was  shot. 
If  they  had  acted  otherwise  they  would 
have  suffered  death.  Ney's  right  hand  man 
in  the  Russian  campaign  was  the  Duke  de 
Fezensac.  "The  Duke  de  Feltre"  (Gen. 
Clarke)  an  old  officer  of  the  Empire,  was 
war  minister  at  the  time  of  the  so-called 
execution.  Fezensac,  who  loved  and 
adored  Ney,  had  married  Clarke's  daughter 
and  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  father-in-law.  M.  de  Cazes  was  min- 
ister of  police  and  Oueen  Hortense,  devoted 
to  Ney,  had  the  Duke  completely  under 
her  thumb,  though  he  seemed  to  be  loyal 
to  the  King.  He  did  whatever  she  told  him 
to  do.  See  "Lamartine's  History  of  the 
Restoration."  You  can  readily  see  that 
this  whole  affair  was  conducted  by  friends 
of  the  Marshal.  The  Marshal  communicat- 
ed with  his  loved  ones  constantly  while  in 
this  country,  not  directly,  but  through  a 
friend;  he  could  not  do  so  directly,  for  fear 
his  friends  might  suffer  death  if  the  secret 
got  out.  Mr  Weston  found  when  in  Paris 
that  his  wife  is  not  buried  by  his  side, 
but  the  wives  of  all  the  other  Marshals 
are.      If  Ney   were  executed,   why   did   not 


his  wife  marry  again?  She  was  only  33 
at  the  time  of  the  so-called  execution  and 
was  a  beautiful  woman.  It  was  because 
she  knew  the  Marshal  was  alive  in  Amer- 
ica. Why  did  not  she  attend  Ney's  funeral 
in  Paris?  Why  did  not  she  view  the  body 
after  it  was  carried  to  the  hospital?  Why 
did  not  she  look  on  his  dead  face?  Be- 
cause she  knew  Ney  was  not  dead.  She 
was  inforfed  shortly  after  Ney  was,  that 
his  life  was  to  be  spared. 

The  greatest  weight  of  the  evidence,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  that  he  was  not  shot.  If 
I  had  to  take  an  oath  that  he  was  or  was 
not  shot,  I  would  not  hesitate  as  to  which 
way.  If  P.  S.  Ney  was  an  imposter,  his 
Satanic  Majesty  could  not  have  played  the 
part  so  well.  I  trust  the  first  time  Mr. 
Watson  goes  to  New  York,  he  can  have  time 
to  call  on  Thos.  Whitaker,  the  publisher 
of  the  Weston  book,  and  he  may  get  some 
information  as  to  the  letter  from  the  for- 
eign gentleman  to  Mr.  Weston.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker  and  Mr.  Weston  are  the  only  ones 
that  seem  to  know  the  name  of  this  man. 
I  also  hope  he  can  see  Mr.  Carvalleo  if  ha 
is  still  alive.  Mr.  Weston  died  a  few  years 
ago.  I  understand  Mr.  Watson's  Napoleon 
is  a  standard  work  in  France.  It  undoubt- 
edly deserves  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list.  It  is  a  delight  to  read  it.  If  he  could 
have  received  sufficient  information  to 
have  enabled  him  to  put  in  this  work,  that 
he  believed  the  execution  was  false,  that 
Ney's  bones  could  not  be  found  on  the  soil 
of  France;  being  a  standard  work,  I  be- 
lieve the  French  government  would  have 
looked  into  the  matter  and  found  on  open- 
ing the  grave  in  Paris  that  no  bones  are 
there  or  any  evidence  that  a  body  had 
ever  been  placed  there,  and  by  this  time 
France  would  have  welcomed  the  rmains 
of  the  famous  Marshal  home,  from  their 
long  abode  in  North  Carolina  soil. 
Sincerely  yours,     H.  H.  NEWTON,  JR. 

Mr.  Weston  has  established  the  fact, 
without  a  doubt,  that  the  execution  was  a 
farce,  and  his  book  should  be  regarded  as 
a  standard  work.  H.  H.  N.,  Jr. 
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APrUTCT  A  REVELATION 
AuLU  I  3!  NEW  BUSINESS 


REMARKABLE  OFFER     READ  EVERY  WORD 

Investigate  this  phenomenal  opportunity  to  make  money.  Sells  on 
si^ht.  Actual  experience  not  necessary.  lOO'^r  PROFIT.  Everybody 
enthusiastic.  Irresistible  selling  proposition.  I  want  live  agents,  ^en> 
eral  agents  and  managers  at  once  everywhere.    No  charge  for  territory. 

This   Is   Your  Opportunity 

— your  chance  to  make  good.  Jump  into  the  big  income  class.  No  reason  on  earth  why  you 
shouldn't  get  there,  simply  follow  my  instructions,  make  an  earnest  effort — success  is  yours. 
Anyone  can  sell  this  marvelous  machine.  Half  a  minute  demonstration  does  the  trick.  Every- 
body amazed  at  the  wonderful  accuracy  of  this  device.  You  pocket  100  %  profit  every  sale. 
Opportunities  like  this  come  only  once  in  a  life  time.  You've  been  looking  for  opportunity — 
felt  you  were  built  for  better  things.  Catch  hold.  Success  is  ambition,  plus  a  plan.  Listen  to 
the  words  of  success.  Young  men,  old  men,  farmers,  teachers,  carpenters,  students,  bank 
clerks— everybody  makes  money.  One  man  (H.C.  Winjs'o)  sold  720  sharpeners  in  six  weeks;  pro- 
fit,$1080.  Stauffer.Penn.,  sent  third  order  for  300  machines.  Krantz.  N.  D.,  says:  "Had  a  good 
day  and  stroppers  selling  tine.  Took  27  orders."  Corey,  Me.,  "Went  out  at  bed  time  and  took 
5  orders  in  one  hour.  People  want  it."  Applewhite,  La.,  "Took  6  orders  in  thirty  minutes." 
Crafts,  New  York,  "Sold  3  in  fifteen  minutes."  Harmon,  Te.\as,  says:  "The  man  who  can't 
sell  the  Never  Fail  Stropper  better  go  back  to  chopping  cotton  for  he  couldn't  sell  SlO. 00  gold 
pieces  for  SlOO  each."  Strong  talk,  but  true.  $1000.00  Reward  to  any  one  proving  that  any 
testimonial  given  is  not  genuine  and  unsolicited. 


^5  TO  ^90  A  WEEK 


can  easily  be  made  as  sales  agent 
for  the  NEVER  FAIL  at  home  or 
traveling,  all  or  spare  time.  This 
is  a  new  proposition.  A  positive 
Automatic  Razor  Sharpener  — 
absolutely  guaranteed.  The  thing 
all  men  had  dreamed  of.  Perfect  in  every  detail,  under 
every  test.  With  it  you  can  sharpen  to  a  keen,  smooth, 
velvety  edge  any  razor — safety  or  old  style — all  the  same. 
Handles  any  and  every  blade  automatically.  Just  a  few 
seconds  with  the  NEVER  F.-ML  puts  a  razor  in  a  better 
shape  to  give  a  soothing. coolingr.  satisfying  shave  than  can 
an  e.xpert  operator,  no  matter  how  careful  he  works.  Men 
are  excited  over  this  little  wonder  machine — over  its  mar- 
velous accuracy  and  perfection.  They  are  eager  to  buy. 
Women  buy  for  presents  to  men.  Agents  and  salesmen 
coining  money.  Field  untouched.  Get  territory  at  once. 
Write  for  full  facts  concerning  this  high  grade  offer.  Sworn- 
to  proofs  of  success  never  before  equaled.  Don't  envy  the 
other  fellows.  Make  big  money  yourself.  Don't  pass  this 
opportunity  by.     Act  prompt.     Investigate. 

THE  NEVER  FAIL  CO-V^^oLroo,'"!: 


Statement  of  >lr.  Henderson  as  to  the  Ex- 
ecution of  Xey. 

R.  A.  Henderson,  attorney  at  law,  Tope- 
ka,  Kans.,  says:  "I  was  born  in  England; 
was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  College, 
and  served  3  years  in  the  regular  army. 
My  grandfather  (Robert  Laird)  was  an 
English  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War  and 
at  Waterloo,  In  the  Peninsula  War  he  was 
a  member  of  the  8  8th  Regiment,  known  as 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  and  at  Waterloo 
he  was  a  sergeant  in  the  celebrated  Sixth 
Inniskillen  Dragoons,  who  were  almost  an- 
/nihilated  in  their  charge  on  the  cuirassiers. 
After  the  battle  of  AVaterloo  he  went  to 
France,  and  remained  there  with  the  army 
of  occupation.  He  was  one  of  the  persons 
representing  the  English  army,  appointed 
to  witness  the  execution  of  Ney.  I  have 
heard  him  say  often  that  Ney  was  not  ex- 
ecuted— that  he  saw  the  muskets  dis- 
charged, saw  Ney  fall,  viewed  the  body, 
saw  it  taken  up  and  carried  away,  saw  it 


in  the  hospital,  but  that  Ney  was  not  hurt; 
that  the  so-called  execution  was  a  farce. 
He  always  affirmed  this  in  the  most  posi- 
tive manner.  Said  Ney's  fall  was  not  nat- 
ural, and  that  the  supposed  bullet  marks 
upon  his  person  were  artificial.  I  think 
he  also  stated  that  some  Prussians  were 
present  at  the  scene.  My  impression  is 
that  he  said  the  guns  contained  blank  car- 
tridges. 

"'±iie  report  made  by  the  Commission, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  the  military 
authorities  was  this:  'Marshal  Ney  was 
not  shot.' 

"I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  some  minor 
matters,  but  the  essential  facts  are  as  I 
have  given  them.  My  grandfather  was  a 
man  of  approved  courage.  He  had  a  great 
many  medals  which  were  given  to  him  for 
gallantry  in  the  Peninsula  War  and  at 
Waterloo.  He  was  born  in  Fermanagh,  6 
miles  from  Inniskillen,  Ireland,  and  was 
very  old  when  he  died.     While  in  the  army 
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he  kept  a  private  diary,  wliicli  he  be- 
queathed to  me.  I  have  it  among  my 
books  in  Canada.  In  that  diary  will  be 
found  a  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said 
and  other  details  of  the  alleged  execution. 
]My  grandfather  said  that  at  the  time  of  the 
so-called  execution  it  was  the  common  talk 
in  the  army  and  elsewhere  that  Ney  was 
not  shot." 

The  above  was  given  about  1891  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Weston.  H.  H.  N.,  Jr. 


Correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
Rocheport,  Mo.  (1891):  "Major  Thomas 
W.  Sampson,  of  Rocheport,  gives  some  very 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  myste- 
rious Ney  which  seem  to  establish  the 
fact  conclusively  that  he  was  not  shot  on 
that  dismal  and  foggy  morning  when  so 
many  brave  men  fell  victims  to  the  mer- 
ciless decree  of  the  French  Council  of 
Peers.  Major  Sampson  states  that  the  late 
George  H.  C.  Melody,  of  St.  Louis,  spent 
several  weeks  in  Paris,  France,  in  1845, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  Phillippe,  King 
of  the  French. 

"His  Majesty  extended  to  the  American 
commoner  many  tokens  of  friendship  in 
recognition  of  courtesies  extended  to  the 
King  by  IMr.  INIelody  in  St.  Louis  during  the 
King's  exile,  years  before.  In  the  course 
of  a  confidential  conversation  during  this 
visit,  Mr.  Melody  asked  Louis  Phillippe  the 
question:  'Is  the  statement  in  history  that 
Marshal  Ney  was  shot  true?' 

"The  king  replied;  'Mr.  Melody,  I  know 
the  fact  that  you  are  one  of  the  highest 
Masons  in  America.  I  am  known  as  one  of 
the  most  exalted  Masons  in  Europe.  Mar- 
shal Ney  held  a  position  among  Masons 
equal  to  either  of  us.  The  prisons  were 
full  of  men  condemned  to  be  shot.  The 
men  were  daily  being  marchd  out  to  meet 
their  fate.  Some  other  man  may  have 
filled  the  grave  intended  for  Marshal  Ney.' 


Don't  Wear  a  Truss 

Brooks'  Appliance  i'=  a  new 
scientific  discovery  with  auto- 
matic air  cushions  tliat  draws 
the  broken  parts  t<;it;elher  and 
binds  tliem  as  you  would  a 
broken  liuib-  It  absolutely 
holds  firmly  and  comfortably 
and  never  slips,  always  light 
and  cool  and  conforms  to  every 
movement  of  the  body  without 
chafing  or  hurting.  I  make  it 
to  your  measure  and  send  it  to 
you  on  a  strict  guarantee  of 
satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed and  I  have  put  my  price  so 
low  that  anybody,  rich  or  poor, 
can  buy  it  Remember,  I  make 
it  to  your  order — send  it  to  you 
— you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't  satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to 
me  and  I  will  refund  your  money.  The  banks  or  any  responsi- 
ble citizen  in  Marshall  will  tell  you  that  is  the  way  I  do  busi- 
ness— always  absolutely  on  the  square  and  I  have  sold  to  thou- 
sands of  people  this  way  for  the  past  five  yeprs.  Remember,  I 
use  no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies,  no  fakes,  i  just  give  you  a 
straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

C.  E.  Brooks,  67  Brooks  Bldg.,  Marshall,  Mich. 


THAI?SPERS  GET  BUSY 
Bitj  ;MONEY  IN  FURS 


Over  ten  million  dollars  will  be  paid  to 
trapper.s  of  fur  bearing  animals  during 
tlie  coming  winter.  Any  man  or  boy  living 
in  the  country  can  add  a  goodly  sum  to 
liis  earnings  by  trapping  during  spare 
moments.  We       furnish      ABSOLUTELY 

FREE  a  complete  Trapper's  Guide  which 
tells  you  the  size  of  trap  and  kind  of  bait 
to  use  for  different  animals,  how  to  re- 
move the  skins  and  prepare  them  for  mar- 
ket. We  also  furnish  the  best  traps  and 
baits  at  lowest  prices.  We  receive  more 
furs  direct  from  trapping  grounds  than 
any  other  house  in  the  world,  therefore 
can  pay  the  highest  prices  for  them.  Our 
in-ice  list,  shipping  tags,  etc.,  are  also 
FREE  for  the  asking.  If  you  are  a  trap- 
per or  want  to  become  one,  write  us  to- 
help  you. 

C.   TAYLOR   &    CO., 

Fur   Hou.se   in    the   W^orld 


day.      It 


will 
F. 
Greatest 
3S0  Fur   Exchange  Building,   St. 


Louis,  Mo. 


j\Ir.  Melody  replied  very  quietly:  'May  it 
please  your  Majesty,  Ney  was  not  shot.'  " 

Peter  S.  Ney  told  the  «.ev.  Dr.  Basil  G. 
Jones  that  the  Ancient  Fraternity  aided  in 
his  escape  from  the  first. 

Peter  Stuart  Ney  was  a  Mason. 

Wellington  was  a  Mason. 

Mr.  Weston  says:  "Comment  is  unnec- 
essary." 


Letter  of  >Ii'.  David  N.  Caivalho. 

New  York  City,  April  5,  1895. 
Thomas  Whittaker,  Esq., 

No.  2  Bible  House. 
Dear  Sir:  I  have  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  alleged  handwritings  of  Marshal  Ney 
and  P.  S.  Ney  contained  in  the  eigth  pages 
of  original  writings  which  you  submitted 
to  me.  As  the  result  of  said  examination 
1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  writer  of  the 
specimens  on  the  four  pages  purporting  to 
be  those  of  Marshal  Ney,  and  the  writer 
of  the  specimens  on  the  four  pages  pur- 
porting to  be  those  of  P.  S.  Ney,  are  one 
and  the  same  person;  the  variations  of 
hand  being  largely  due  to  style  of  pen 
used;  the  quill,  gold  and  steel  being  all 
represented,  which  produces  the  different 
quality  of  line  without  hiding  away  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  writer. 
Very  respectfully, 

DAVID  N.   CARVALHO. 

The  above  letter  from  "Historic  Doubts 
as  to  the  Execution  of  Marshal  Ney." 


I  XI  VERS  A  L  PEACE — WAR  IS  MESMER- 
ISM. By  Arthur  Edward  Stilwell. 
The  Bankers'  Publishiing  Co.,  New- 
York. 

The  basic  thought  which  supports  the 
author  throughout  his  remarkably  original 
and  interesting  book  is,  War  is  unnatural, 
abnormal,  unnecessary,  inconsistent  with 
our  own  best  feelings  and  ideals.  He  con- 
tends that  natioms  have  to  be  lashed  into 
the  mood  which  leads  them  into  armed 
collision;  and  that  the  war-fever  is  the 
product  of  calculating  agitators,  who  for 
their  own  purposes  plunge  the  world  into 
the  carnage  of  war.  The  idea  of  the  auth. 
or  is  that  nations  are  mesmerized,  made 
temporarily  insane,  before  they  drop  the 
pursuits  of  peace  and  rush  into  bloody 
conflicts  with  each  other.  In  upholding 
this  theory  the  author  writes  with  power, 
aind  leaves  nothing  unsaid  on  his  side  of 
the  subject.  No  one  could  read  his  book 
without  being  deeply  moved  by  it. 

But,  after  all,  is  his  theory  the  correct 
one?  Is  it  possible  for  nations,  composed 
of  individuals  such  as  we  know  them  to  be, 
to  refrain  from  war? 

True,  nations  go  mad,  as  individuals  do, 
— temporarily.  The  Children's  Crusade, 
the  Flagelantes,  the  hunting  out  of 
"witches,"  the  wholesale  massacres  of 
Jews,  the  attempts  to  "rescue"  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  War  of  the  Roses,  the  Thir- 
ty Years'  War,  our  own  Civil  War — are 
familiar  instances  of  insamity  affecting 
the  mass  instead  of  the  individual.  But 
how  would  the  serf,  under  Feudalism, 
have  become  a  freeman,  without  a  fight? 
How  could  William  the  Silent  have  estab- 
lished liberty  of  conscience,  in  Holland, 
without  bloodshed?  How  could  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  which  we  now  enjoy 
have  been  wrested  from  Popes  and  Kimgs, 
without  war?  How  could  the  individual 
citizen  of  today  been  made  the  legatee  of 
such  inestimable  precious  rights — freedom 
of  speech,  liberty  of  person,  equality  be- 
fore the  law,  the  power  of  self-government 
— without  a  bloody  struggle  with  mon- 
archs  who  claimed  to  rule  by  Divine 
Right? 

I  confess  my  inability  to  see  how  the 
common  man  could  ever  have  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Popes  and  Kings,  if  he  had  not 


beem  willing  to  risk  his  life  to  gain  his 
liberty. 

Militarism,  however,  cannot  be  defend, 
ed;  it  is  an  unmitigated  curse.  These 
huge  armaments  and  standing  armies  are 
the  disgrace  of  modern  governments.  If 
every  nation  should  disarm,  each  would 
be  in  as  good  position  as  any  other  to 
maintain  itself  in  case  of  war. 

It  was  the  untrained  volunteers  of  Spain 
that  ruined  Napoleon.  It  was  the  volun- 
teer that  really  caused  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne.  It  was  the  volunteer  militia 
that  turned  the  tide  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  by  winning  the  battle  of  King's 
Mountain.  It  was  the  volunteer,  uindiscip- 
lined  and  untrained,  that  put  Great  Brit- 
ain to  shame  in  the  Boer  War.       T.  E.  W. 


A    STUDY    I\    ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 

By  Fontaine  T.  Fox,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  bar.  The  Neale  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Some  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  this 
magazine  a  series  of  eye-opening  chap- 
ters on  the  private  aind  public  life  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  1  am  heartily  gratified 
to    welcome    these    articles   in    book    form. 

Mr.  Fox  is  a  thorough  student.  He  delves 
to  the  very  bottom  of  his  subject,  adduc- 
ing evidence  from  every  possible  source  to 
make  out  his  case.  From  the  Madison 
papers,  from  Maclay's  "Diary,"  from  Mon- 
roe's correspondence,  from  Hamilton's  own 
letters  and  pamphlet  he  culls  the  facts  to 
establish  his  theory,  to-wit:  that  Alexan- 
der Hamilton  was  grossly  immoral,  that 
he  speculated  with  the  public  funds,  that  he 
played  the  hypocrite  when  he  wrote  his 
part  of  The  Federalist;  and  that,  at  heart, 
he  was  in  favor  of  a  govennment  in  which 
the  favored  few  should  rule  and  despoil 
the  unprivileged  many. 

It  is  not  generally  known  I'hat  there  was 
a  wide-spread  belief  at  the  time,  that  Ham- 
ilton was  using  his  position  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  speculate  in  the  buying 
up  of  State  debts  and  in  the  refunding  of 
the  national  debt.  Very  few  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  appointed  a  com- 
mittee, headed  by  James  Monroe,  to  inves- 
tigate the  rumored  charges  against  Ham- 
ilton. To  this  committee  Hamilton  made 
the  celebrated  confession  of  his  illicit  re- 
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lations  with  a  Mrs.  Reynolds,   wile  nt  one 
of  Hamilton's  subordinates. 

Reynolds  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
speculating  in  public  scrip,  and  on  his  ar- 
I'est  implicated  Hamilton.  The  suspicion 
was  that  Reynolds  had  acted  as  Hamiltom's 
broker.  It  was  shown  that  Reynolds  had 
received  $1,000  from  his  chief.  The  last 
of  the  receipts  for  the  money  was  dated 
June  3,  1791. 

It  appears  that  Hamilton's  confession  to 
the  investigating  committee  was  satisfac- 
tory at  tlie  time  it  was  made.  That  a  hus- 
band should  "bleed"  the  illustrious  per- 
sonage who  was  carrying  on  unlawful 
commerce  with  his  wife,  seemed  plausible. 
But,  later  on,  Monroe's  suspicions  appear 
to  have  been  aroused,  and  he  was  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  Hamilton  had 
duped  the  committee.  Strange  to  say, 
neither  Reynolds  nor  his  wife  were  called 
as  witnesses.  Both  of  them  suddenly  dis- 
appeared from  public  view. 

The  scandal  slumbered  until  after  Ham- 
ilton's resignation  in  1795.  Thereafter,  in 
1797,  the  notorious  Callender  published  a 
book  entitled  "The  History  of  the  United 
States  for  1796;"  aind  in  this  book  the 
formal  charge  was  made  that  Hamilton 
had  used  his  official  position  and  know- 
ledge to  speculate  in  the  scrip  which  the 
Federal  Government  was  buying  up. 

In  self-defense,  Hamilton  published  the 
pamphlet  which  caused  such  a  scandal  and 
which  his  widow  and  children  spent  large 
sums  of  money  to  suppress.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  unique  publications  that  ever 
went  into  type.  To  clear  himself  of  the 
comparatively  venial  sin  of  speculating  in 
the  public  funds — a  common  thing  all  ov- 
er the  world,  then  and  now — he  made  the 
astonishing  confession  that  he  had  be- 
trayed his  wife,  defiled  his  own  home,  and 
submited  to  being  blackmailed.  In  that 
amazing  pamphlet  the  selfish,  vain,  u'n- 
scrupulous  Hamilton  not  only  put  his 
friends  to  shame,  afflicted  an  incurable 
wound  upon  his  wife  and  blasted  the  rep- 
utation of  Mrs.  Reynolds,  but  he  actually 
attempts  to  be  humorous  in  relating  the 
story. 

But  Mr.  Fox  exposes  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  pamphlet  and  the  receipts  given 
by  Reynolds;  and  this  discrepaincy  has 
never  been  explained.  In  his  pamphlet, 
Hamilton  alleges  that  he  first  met  Mrs. 
Reynolds  "some  time  in  the  summer  of 
1791."  The  last  receipt  which  he  took 
from  Reynolds  bears  date  Jan.  3,  1791. 
There  is  some  mystery  here  which  cannot 
now  be  cleared  up. 

In  treating  of  Hamilton's  policies  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Fox  is 
equally  interesting.  He  refers  to  The 
Federalist,  in  which  Hamilton  had  argued 
that  the  new  Constitution  was  a  compact 
between  sovereign  states  and  not  a  nation- 
al government.  Hamilton  did  this  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  ignore  the  warnings  of 


EXCESS  WEIGHT  REDUCED 

By   New  Drugless  Method. 

TRUE  SUCCESS   AX   LAST 

Double    Chiu    Viiuishes. 


DiiriuK  <lio  I-aNt  Two  Months.  Over  Fifty  Thous- 
aiiil    Woiiieu    Have    Sent    to    Me    for   a    Copy    of 
This     Remarliable     Boolilet,    "WEIGHT     RE- 
DUCTION  WITHOUT   DRUGS."      Isn't   This 
ConvinoiuK    Evidence    As    to    Its    Value? 


I  Will  Send  This  Booklet  to  You  at  My  Expense. 


THE    JOY    OF    LIVING    IS    THE    HERITAGE    OF 
THE  LEAN.     I  WAS  STOUT, — AND  I  KNOW. 

My  friends  were  charitable  and  they  called  it 
OBESITY;  others  referred  to  me  as  being  STOUT, 
but  I  know,  it  was  just  plain  bulky  weight.  I 
was  miserable, — you  too,  are  equally  miserable 
if  you  are  too  stout. 

To  reduce  your    weight  you  must    find  the  cause, 
you   must   get   at  the   very   reason. 
I  FOUND  THE  CAUSE, — THE  REST  WAS  EASY. 

Before  I  succeeded,  I  tried  everything  within 
reason   and   some   things   beyond   reason. 

It  was  maddening, — disgusting. 

All  I  had  to  do  was  to  remove  the  cause,  and 
I  swear  under  oath,  that  by  my  simple  method, 
without  drugs,  medicine,  harmful  exercises,  or 
starvation  diet,  I  reduced  my  weight  37  pounds 
in  five  weeks,  and  guarantee  that  I  can  do  the 
same  for  you.  I  do  not  use  medicine  of  any 
kind  or  worthless  stuff  to  rub  on  the  body,  but 
a  simple  home  treatment;  even  a  child  can  use 
it  without  harm.  Through  this  marvelous  com- 
bination home  treatment,  1  succeeded  because  I 
had  found  the  rigiit  way.  I  can  now  climb  to 
the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  with  ease.  I  could 
not  do  that  until  I  had  taken  off  37  pounds  of 
my  ponderous  weight. 

If  you  are  interested  in  your  own  health  and 
figure,  you  will  permit  me  to  tell  you  how  to 
reduce   your  weight   nature's  way. 

I  have  printed  a  booklet  for  you  entitled, 
"Weight  Reduction  Without  Drugs,"which  I  am 
giving  away  without  charge,  prepaid  to  you,  so 
that  you  may  know  of  my  successful  method 
and  be  able  to  permanently  reduce  your  weight 
any  amount  up  to  70  pounds,  without  harmful 
exercises  or  starvation  diet,  drugs  or  medicines. 
Send  for  my  booklet,  "Weight  Reduction  With- 
out Drugs."  It  is  yours  for  the  asking,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you,  postage  prepaid. 

I  have  found  that  the  best  way  to  know  hap- 
piness is  to  give  it.     Sincerely  your  friend, 

MARJORIE  HAMILTON, 
Suite  27*76  Central  Bank  Bids.  Denver,  Colo. 
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such  men  as  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Luther 
Martin,  George  Mason  and  Patrick  Henry. 

But  after  the  people  had  been  deceived 
into  ratifying  the  work  of  the  coinvention 
of  1787,  Hamilton  faced  about,  invented 
the  fatal  doctrine  of  "implied  powers;" 
and  proceeded,  with  Washington's  power- 
ful aid,  to  Nationalize  the  Government,  at 
the  expense  of  the  States. 

We  have  not  the  space  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  of  this  extremely  valuable 
work.  It  contains  only  171  pages,  but 
every  page  is  a  contribution  to  permanent 
history. 

Without  hesitation  and  reservation,  i 
recommend  "A  Study  in  Hamilton"  to 
every  one  interested  in  the  sources  of  our 
National  system,  and  in  the  character  of 
"the  brilliant  bastard"  who  has  been  the 
inspiration  of  three  American  parties — 
the  Federalists,  the  Old  Line  Whigs  and 
the  latter-day  Republicains.  T.  E.  W. 


WATERLOO.  By  Thomas  E.  Watson.  New 
York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Pittsburgh:  All  booksellers. 
160  pages,  $1  net. 

If  you  have  read  Tom  Watson's  "Story 
of  France"  or  his  "Napoleon" — and  almost 
everybody  has — you  know  how  he  writes 
history,  the  dash  and  brilliance  and  zeal  of 
it  all.  No  living  writer  uses  facts  with 
more  vital  effect.  The  men  and  women 
who  made  and  unmade  and  remade  France, 
king^s,  que(9ns  priests,  harlots,  soldiers, 
prelates,  demagogues — they  are  human 
beings,  living  their  work  to  wreck  or  for- 
tune, "even  as  you  and  I."  And  when 
these  men  and  women  are  dead,  you  close 
the  "book"  and  find  it  is  labeled  "history!" 

Well  Tom  Watson's  "Waterloo"  is  su- 
perb. It  is  Napoleon  staking  crown  and 
empire,  fame  and  happiness,  and  all  our 
heart  is  in  the  fight.  We  help  dispose  the 
forces;  we  study  the  sky;  will  the  elements 
befriend  the  Mam?  We  watch  Wellington 
coldly;  he  is  a  great  general  but  his  blood 
is  ice,  and  yonder  is — Napoleon!  We  wait 
for  Grouchy;  he  is  breakfasting  with  leis- 
urely elegance,  and  Napoleon — Napoleon  is 
waiting  for  him!  We  send  courier  after 
courier,  message  after  message.  We  watch 
the  face  of  The  Man.  The  afternoon  shad- 
ows are  lengthening.  .  .  .  O  God! 
where  is  Grouchy?  That's  Tom  Watson's 
"Waterloo."  It  lays  your  heart  at  Na- 
poleon's feet. 

Napoleon! — years     ago,     and     that     great 

w^ord. 
Compact    of    human    breath    in    hate    and 

dread 
And  exultation,  skied  us  overhead; 
An    atmosphere    whose    lightning    was    the 

sword 
Scathing  the   cedars   of   the    world,    drawn 

down 
In  burnings  by  the  metal  of  a  crown. 

■ — Pittsburgh   (Pa.)   Dispatch. 


OXYGEN  IS  LIFE 

Oxydonor  compels  the  attrac- 
tion and  absorption  of  Oxygen. 

For  more  than  20  years  Oxydouor  ha.s  been 
Ijringring  liealth  anrl  liappine.s.s  to  thousands  in 
every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  has  been 
bringing  healtli  to  sufferers  from  every  form  of 
disease  and  tlii.s  without  drugs,  medicines  or 
doctors. 

OXYDONOR 

Invented  and  made  by  a  Phy- 
sician of  wide  experience. 
Endorsed  by  Physicians. 

Oxj<l«mor  is  tlie  name  of  a  little  mechanical 
appliance,  which  when  applied  to  the  human 
body  as  directed  forms  a  connection  between 
that  human  body  and  the  great  natural  law 
called  Diaduction.  This  natural  law  forces  the 
liuman  body  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  in  abnormal  quantities.  As 
the  oxygen  gets  control  of  the  entire  circulation 
of  the  blood,  it  drives  disease  out  through  the 
natural  channels  of  the  body.  It  is  a  process  of 
Nature,  not  of  man.  And,  as  this  process  is  al- 
ways the  same,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
form  disease  maj'  take;  there  is  strong  hope  that 
the  use  of  Oxydonor  will  overcome  the  disease. 

"1  have  three  Oxy«l<»iiors  in  my  family.  Have 
used  them  in  all  ordinary  .sickness  with  good 
results;  in  a  serious  case  ol  diplitlieria  is  was  the 
only  treatment  and  nothing  could  have  been 
better."  W.  H.  O'Connell,  President  Citizen's 
National  Bank,  Baltimore,  Md. 

"I  have  used  Oxydouor  on  myself,  members  of 
my  family,  and  many  of  mj^  friends  for  the  past 
eighteen  years  for  all  ills  that  we  have  been 
subjected  to,  with  satisfactory  results."  S.  W. 
Bacon,    61   Inland   Bldg.,   Atlanta,   Ga. 

"I  have  used  Oxydouor  in  my  family  for  more 
than  seven  years  with  perfect  success  for  colds, 
fevers,  Grippe,  kidney  and  bladder  trouble,  in- 
fluenza and  rheumatism.  No  amount  of  money 
could  buv  mv  Oxydouor  if  I  could  not  get  an- 
otlier."      Mrs.  L.   H.  Cook,   Bogart,  Ga.,  R.  F.  D. 

As  you  value  good  health,  write  for  our  192- 
page  free  book.  Do  not  suffer!  Do  not  be  sick! 
When  good  health   is  so  free  to  enjoy. 

Beware  of  dangerous  imitations.  There  is  only 
one  genuine  Oxydouor  an.d  tliat  has  the  name  of 
the  inventor,  Dr.  H.  Sanche,  stamped  in  the 
metal.     The  genuine  Oxydouor  has  but  one  cord. 

All  others  are  dangerous  imitations. 

DR.  H.  SANCHE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  76. 


U.  S.  A. 


489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ) 
61  Fifth  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.      \ 
364  West  St.  Catharines  St.,  Montreal,  Can 
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^IL  will  wager  that  you  have  no  complete  set  of  the  works 

of  the  man  whom  Lord  Tennyson  called  "  the  literary 

glory  of  America" — the  man  who  \v  role  the  most  effective 

example  of  fugitive  poetry  ever  published  in  the  United  States— the  man  who 

gave  fresh  life  to  the  "short  story"— the  man   who   invented  the  detective 

story  and  the  tale  of  mystery— America's  first  real  critic: 

EDGAR    ALLAN    POE 

Poe  was  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  American  writers.  His  best  work  belongs 
to  the  highest  domain  of  art.  His  stories  have  admittedly  served  as  models 
to  such  creators  as  5ir  Conan  Doyle,  and  some  of  his  verse  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  our  languange  for  music  and  imagination.  His  strong  originality,  his 
firm,  fine  touch,  and  his  sombre,  yet  beautiful,  temperament,  combine  to  throw 
a  spell  over  his  readers  and,  as  it  were,  transport  them  to  another  world. 

ONLY    60   SETS   NOW   LEFT! 


WE  have  an  edition  of  POfL'S  works  that 
we  have  called  the  FORDHAM  EDITION; 
for  it  was  in  his  tiny  cottage  at  Fordham  that 
Poe  composed  "  The  Raven."  This  set  is  in 
ten  volumes,  and  contains  over  3,000  text 
pages — each  one  printed  in  two  colors  with  an 
ornamental  border.  The  set  is  illustrated  by 
36  full-page  designs  in  photogravure  on  Japan 
vellum  with  printed  tissues.  The  majority  of 
these  illustrations  are  by  eminent  hands  and 
interpret  Poe  in  his  various  moods  with  un- 
usual power.  The  books  are  bound  in  three- 
quarters  leather,  octavo,  with  silk  headbands. 
An  introduction  is  given  by  Nathan    Haskell 

OUR  APPROVAL  OFFER 

Set  Sent  Free — No  Money  Now 

WE  offer  to  send  to  you  the  set  of  1 0  vol- 
umes, charges  paid,  for  your  careful  exam- 
ination. You  can  look  them  over  much  more 
thoroughly  than  you  would  be  able  to  do  in  a 
bookshop.  Upon  acceptance  of  them,  all 
you  need  to  do  is  to  send  us  a  first  payment 
of  $1.00.  The  balance  may  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  $2.00  per  month  until  the  entire  set 
has  been  paid  for.  If,  for  any  reason,  you 
decide  not  to  retain  them,  they  may  be  re- 
turned to  us  at  our  expense,  5imply  notify 
us  and  we  shall  provide  for  taking  them  back. 

While  they  last,  these  60  sets,  which  will 
j^^  be  shipped  in  order  exactly  as  requests  are 
^jj  received,  will  be  sold  without  reserve  at  $16.50 
^^  per  set.  This  is  a  remarkable  sacrifice  and 
places  a  beautiful  set  of  this  great  American  classic 
easily  within  your  reach.  You  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
secure  a  set  of  the  masterpieces  of  this  distinguished 
American  while  you  have  the  chance— NOW. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  ST.  NEW   YORK 


Dole,  the  well-known  editor ;  and  there  are 
brief  appreciations  by  Longfellow,  Burroughs^ 
Tennyson,  Doyle,  Whittier,  Browning,  Haw- 
thorne and  others.  Of  this  edition,  only  60 
sets  are  actually  left  in  our  stock  room — a 
mere  fragment  remaining  from  a  special  print- 
ing, the  balance  of  which  we  have  recently 
disposed  of.  One  of  these  60  sets  may  be 
yours — a  beautiful  and  fascinating  possession 
—  if  you  let  us  know  now.  In  a  few  days  more 
they  will  be  gone.  \ 


NOTE  THESE  TITLE5 

This  edition -de -luxe  contains  such  world- 
famous  stories  as  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher,"  "The  Tell-Tale  Heart,"  "The  Black  Cat," 
"  The  Gold  Bug,"  "  The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget," 
"  The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum,"  "  The  Purloined 
Letter,"  "The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue,"  "The 
Descent  into  the  Maelstrom,"  "  The  Assignation," 
"The  Strange  Case  of  M.  Valdemar,"  etc.,  etc.; 
such  great  poems  as  "  LI  Dorado,"  "  The  Bells," 
"Annabel  Lee,"  "The  Haunted  Palace,"  "The 
Raven,"  etc.  etc ;  and  such  noteworthy  critical 
articles  as  "The  Philosophy  of  Composition," 
and  "  The  Poetic  Principle."  A  general  index  is 
included  in  the  tenth   volume. 


W.  M  12-11 


REQUEST    FOR    SHIPMENT 

The  University  Society, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  for  examination,  charRes  paid,  one 
set  (10  vols.)  of  POE'S  WORKS,  Fordham  Edition. 
If  it  is  satisfactory,  I  shall  send  SI. 00  on  acceptance 
and  $2.00  monthly  thereafter  until  $16.50  has  been 
paid.     If  not,  I  shall  notify  you. 


Name  ... 
Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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The 
I.  C.  S. 
adtually  takes 
the  working- 
man  by  the  hand 
and   helps  him 
to  prosperity. 
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Where  Other 


it"^-: 


h  i  o^  h  e  r 


,HE  only  fHf- 
fi  c  u  1 1  p  a  r  t 
of      GOING 

i  n  m  a  k  i  n  i>- 
up  your  mind  to  START. 
After  that,  the  road  is  smooth,  and  the 
o  n  go,  the  easier  it  becomes. 
You  may  be  working  under  such  circumstances  the  advance  seems 
impossible,  but  YOU  CAN  GO  UP.  You  may  now  have  a  fairly 
good  position _  but  you  can  go  still  higher.  Just  follow  the  example  set  by  thousands  of 
I.  C.  S.  students  who  have  made  good  and  are  making  good.  Every  month  an  average 
of  over  400  students  of  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  voluntarily  report 
an    increase   in   their   earnings. 

Think  of  a  man  who  a  short  time  ago  was  earning  but  $10  a  week  and  is  now  earn- 
ing five  times  that  amount.  Think  of  a  day  laborer  being  qualified  as  a  superintendent 
by  I.  C.  S.  training. 

These  are  not  exceptional  cases.  There  are  thousands  of  them.  The  I.  C.  S.  will 
tell  you  who  and  where  they  are. 

Architects,  Engineers,  Electricians,  De- 
signers, Draughtsmen,  Inventors,  have  been 
and  are  students  of  the  I.  C.  S.  Large  em- 
ployers of  labor  regard  I.  C.  S.  training  as 
proof  of  ability. 

Such  educational  institutions  as  Yale, 
Harvard,  Princeton,  Cornell  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvajnia  cannot  do  for  the  working 
man  what  the  I.  C.  S.  can  do.  With  all  this 
evidence,  do  you  doubt  its  power  to  help  you? 

If  you  do.  here  is  an  offer  to  prove  it. 
Mark  and  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  and  the 
I.  C.  S.  will  send  you  more  evidence.  If  you 
are  not  perfectly  satisfied  you  are  under  no 
obligations  to  proceed  further. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  10»i8   SCKANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  further  obligation  on  my  i.nrt.  how 
I  can  qualify  for  the  position  before  whiiiil  mark  X. 


Antomobiie  Rnnnin^ 
Hine  Snperintpndeut 
Mine  Foreman 
Plumbing,  Steam  Fitting 
Concrete   Construction 
CivU  Engineer 
Textile  lUanufncturinp 
.Stationarj  l^usrineer 
Telephone  Expert 
Mechan.  Engineer 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
Elec.  Lighting  Supt. 
Agriculture 
Electric  Hallways 
Structural  p^npineer 
15.  K.  Construction 
IVIetal  Mining 
English  Branches 
(ias  Engineer 
Foreman  Plumber 


Civil  Service   ,  Spanish 
Architect        J  Knuch 
Chemist         /")  Gc rman 
Languages/  ( Italiau 
Commercial  English 
Building  Contractor 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Industrial  Designing 
Commercial  llliistralinfr 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Card  Writing 
AdvertisinpMan 
Stenographer 
Bookkeeper 
Cotton  Manufacturing 
Woolen  Manufacturiu^ 
Tool  making 
Foundry  Work 
Pattern  Making 
Blacksmitliiug 
Surveyor 
Poultry  Farming 


Name. 


I 


L 


I'resent  Occupation  — 
Street  and  No. 


Cit.Y 


State. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

THERE  IS  SOMETHING  HERE  THAT  YOU  WANT 

t  Do  Yoa  Want  to  Sell,  Buy  or  Exchange  Anyltiing? 

I  You  Can  Do  So  Tbrough  These  Columns 


♦  »♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦>  ^A 


►^♦"M-^-f-f-M-M-f-f-M-f-f-f^-f 


Bl'SIlVKSS  OPPORTUNITIES. 


FRRR— "TNVKSTING  FOR  PROFIT"  MAGA- 
ZINE Send  mo  .\i)vir  name  and  I  will  mail  you 
this  mag^H/ine  absohitely  FREE.  Before  you  in- 
vest a  ilollaf  anywhere  get  this  magazine — it  is 
wortli  $10  a  copy  to  any  man  who  intends  to  in- 
vest $5  or  more  per  month.  Tells  you  how  $1,000 
can  grow  to  $22.000 — how  to  .iudge  different 
classes  of  investments,  the  REAL  EARNING 
POWER  of  your  money.  This  magazine  six 
months  FREE,  if  you  write  to-day.  H.  L.  Bar- 
ber. Publisher,  R,  458.  20  W.  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

CIVIL   SERVICE   EXAMINATIONS. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATIONS  open  the  way 
to  good  Government  positions.  I  can  coach 
you  by  mail  at  small  cost.  Full  particulars  free 
to  any  American  citizen  of  eighteen  or  over. 
Write  today  for  Booklet  E836.  Earl  Hopkins. 
Washingten.   D.   C. 


EDIICATION  AL — MUSIC. 


IF  YOU  MEAN  BUSINESS  then  write  at  once. 
An  opportunity  is  offered  you  that  you  cannot 
help  but  accept.  We  furnish  outfit  complete  with- 
out expense  to  you,  and  give  you  any  locality 
vou  wish.  Address,  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC  (Inc.)  (Captial  stock,  $50,000).  Church 
St.   and   5th  Ave.,   Nashville,   Tenn. 


Get   "THOUGHT   FORCE   FOR    HEALTH  " 

BY  .lULIA   SETON   SEARS,   M.   D. 

WE  WILL  send  it  with  a  copy  of  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox's  New  Thought  booklet  and  a  three 
months'  trial  subscription  to  THE  NAUTILUS, 
magazine  of  self-help,  for  10c.  Address:  The 
Elizabeth  Towne  Co.,  Dept.  270,  Holyoke,  MasM. 

HELP    WANTED. 

WANTED — A  man  or  woman  to  act  as  our  in- 
formation reporter.  All  or  spare  time.  No 
experience  necessary.  $50.00  to  $300.00  per 
month.  Nothing  to  sell.  Send  stamp  for  par- 
ticulars. Address  SALES  ASSOCIATION,  715 
Association   Building,   Indianapolis.   Ind. 

BIG  MONEY  WRITING  SONGS.  THOUSANDS 
of  iloUars  for  anyone  who  can  write  successful 
words  or  music.  Past  experience  unnecessary. 
Send  us  your  song  poems,  with  or  without  music, 
or  write  for  free  particulars.  ACCEPTANCE 
GUARANTEED  IF  AVAILABLE.  Washington 
only  place  to  secure  copyright.  H.  Kirkus  Dug- 
dale  Co..  Dept.  85,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MATRIMONIAL. 

GET  MARRIED — Matrimonial  paper,  containing 
advertisements,  marriageable  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Canada;  rich,  poor, 
young  old;  Protestants.  Catholics;  mailed  sealed 
free.     A    A.  GUNNELS,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


ARRY 


Uig     I>iHt     of     Descriptions 
and  Photos  FREE  (Sealed) 
Standard  Cor.  Clnb,  Grays  Lake,  111. 


RICH 


WOULD  YOU  MARRY  IF  SUITED?  Matrimonial 
paper  containing  hundreds  of  new  matrimonial 
advertisements  of  marriageable  people  from  all 
sections  of  the  world,  rich,  poor,  young,  old, 
Protestants,  Catholics,  mailed  sealed  free.  Ad- 
dress "The  Correspondent,"  Toledo,  Ohio. 


MONTANA. 


BECOME  a  Home-owning,  Independent  citizen; 
learn  about  the  opportunities  Montana  offers 
in  greater  degree  than  any  other  state  by  send- 
ing name  and  address  to  J.  H.  Hall,  State  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  Helena,  Montana. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  LABELS — Send  for 
my  new  book.  "How  to  Get  Them."  Invent 
something  useful.  There  Is  money  in  practical 
inventions,  whether  large  or  small.  Advice  free. 
JOSHUA  R.  R.  POTTS.  Lawyer,  306  Ninth  St., 
Washington;  140  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  929 
r'hf.^sfnut    Kt..    Philadelphia^ 

POULTRY   AND    EGGS. 


PURE  BRED,  Prize  Winning,  Single  Comb 
Brown  Leghorn  Eggs  and  Stock  to  sell.  Prices 
way  low,  quality  high.  Write  me  your  wants. 
Guaranteed  delivery.  For  quality  buy  of  W.  M. 
Nicholls.   Powhatan,   Va. 


SEED. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER,   20c   lb.      Alfalfa,  choice,   30c. 
Vetch,    hairy,    15c.       Oregon,     10c.      MARK    W. 
JOHNSON  SEED  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SEWAGE    DISPOSAL    PLANTS. 

RUSSELL  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEM,  Burl- 
ington, la.  Our  system  costs  no  more  than  a 
cesspool,  never  needs  cleaning,  no  typhoid  germs, 
discharges  pure,  clear  water.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars. 


STOCK    FOR    SALE. 


FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Male  Berkshire  Pigs, 
$10;  or  for  pair  not  related,  $25.  Pedigree 
papers  furnished  with  each.  Address.  J.  F. 
SHIPP.  Ldokout  Place,  Berkshire  Farm,  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn. 


WANTED — Watson's  Magazine  for  Feb.  and  July, 

inon.      riiarles    Anderson.    Plankinton.    So.    Dak. 

^^8  BATH  TUB 

f  Costs  but  little  ana  will  last  for 
years.  Weight  only  La  pounds. 
Requires  but  little  water,  and  no 
plu'ubing  necessary.  Folds  into 
sruall  rnll  and  no  more  trouble  to  carry  than  a  vali.se. 
Enjoy  the  delights  of  a  full  length  bath  in  your  pri- 
vate room.  Far  superior  to  a  tin  tub.  "Write  for 
description  and  special  offer  to  agents.  ROBINSON  MFG. 
CO..  990  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio.     .Mfrs  Turkish  Bath  Cabinets. 


In  writing  tc  advertisers  please  mention  W^atson's. 
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AN  IMMENSE  PRICE-SAVING 

TYPEWRITER  SALE 

Act  NOW  and  save  $50  on  this 
Standard  Visible  Writer 


ORIGINAL  Model  No.  3  Olivers  for  $50 
on  time  — $5  after  trial  and  $5  a  month. 
No  interest.  Shipped  on  approval  without 
deposit.     Protected   by  standard  guarantee. 

These   typewriters   are    flawless— the   equal    in    EVERY   respect    of   ANY 
typewriter,  regardless  of  price.     In  no  way  damaged,  shop-worn  or  inferior. 


VISIBLE  WRITING  — Every  letter  is  in  plain  sight 
as  soon  as  printed  — a  necessity  now. 

UNIVERSAL  KEYBOARD  — All  standard  typewriters 
have  adopted  the  universal  keyboard  —  you  would  waste 
time  learning  any  other.    The  Oliver  has  84  characters. 

QUALITY  OF  THE  WORK  — The  beautiful  work 
turned  out  on  this  splendid  typewriter  will  give  your  letters 
distinction :  the  quality  of  the  typewriting  has  a  marked 
effect  upon  the  success  of  a  letter.  The  U-shaped  type- 
bar  and  wide,  smooth  bearings  insure  perfect  alignment, 
while  the  one-piece  escapement  mechanism  gives  a  perfect 
spacing  between  the  letters.  The  type  arelexceedingly  hard; 
they  make  a  clear,  clean-cut  impression. 

CARBON-PAPER  COPIES  — An  esceiient  manif older 
because  of  the  down  stroke  of  the  typebar  —  twenty  copies, 
if  you  like.    Cuts  a  perfect  stencil  for  mimeograph  work. 

RULED  LINES  — The  simple  variable-spacing  device 
is  instantly  adjustable  to  write  on  ruled  lines  —  draws 
horizontal  or  vertical  lines  with  type  and  ribbon. 

WRITES  IN  COLORS  — The  Oliver  originated  the  two- 
color  writing —  no  change  of  ribbon  necessary  to  write  in 
any  color. 

CARDS,  BILLS,  STATEMENTS,  LABELS  AND  ALL 
MEMORANDUMS  written  with  ease  and  dispatch  on  this 
handy  machine. 

EASY  TO  OPERATE  —  So  simple  any  one  can  learn  in 
a  few  minutes;  elaborate  instruction  book  sent  with  every 
machine. 

LIGHT  ACTION  — The  down  stroke  of  the  typebar, 
with  its  scientific  lever  principle  and  wide,  smooth  bear- 
ings, gives  the  Oliver  an  action  that  is  the  lightest  found 
on  any  typewriter.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  strike  the  keys. 


COMPLETE  —  Metal  case  and  baseboard,  tools,  in- 
structions, etc.,  accompany  each  machine  —  nothing  extra 
to  buy. 

EASY  TO  OWN  — You  can  have  one  of  these  splendid 
typewriters  for  your  own.  Merely  a  few  cents  a  day  — 
$5.00  after  you  have  tried  the  machine,  and  then  $5.00  a 
month  for  nine  months  —  only  $50  in  all  —  this  is  just 
half  of  the  regular  price  and  there  is  no  interest  to  pay  on 
the  installments.  You  use  the  machine  while  paying  for 
it.  Think  of  it !  the  best  typewriter  that  money  can  buy 
for  only  »'  -rsTit^  i  day  for  a  few  months. 

ORDER  IT  ON  TRIAL  — You  are  welcome  to  use 
this  splendid  machine  for  five  days  without  paying  any 
deposit,  or  obligating  yourself  in  any  way;  no  salesman 
or  agent  will  call  upon  you,  and  you  will  be  the  sole  judge. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  send  your  shipping  instruc- 
tions on  the  attached  coupon  blank.  If  you  are  not  estab- 
lished in  business  just  name  a  couple  of  references.  All 
we  want  to  know  is  that  you  are  responsible. 

A  pencil  will  do  to  fill  out  the  coupon.    Mail  it  today. 

TYPEWRITERS  DISTRIBUTING 
SYNDICATE 

825  —  55  State  Street,  Chicago 


Sign,  cut  out  and  mail 


CONVENIENT  — The  ingenious  arrangement  of  the 
working  parts  cannot  be  described  adequately  on  paper, 
but  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  you  when  you  use  the 
machine. 


TRIAL   ORDER   COUPON 

Typewriters  Distributing  Syndicate, 

825  —  55  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Gentlemen:  — Ship  me  an  Oliver  Typewriter,  Model  No.  3,  on 
approval. 

If  entirely  satisfactory,  I  agree  to  remit  S5.00  within  five  days 
from  date  I  receive  machine  and  $5.00  each  month  thereafter  for 
nine  months,  until  the  full  purchase  price  of  $50  is  paid.  Otherwise 
I  will  return  the  typewriter  to  you  at  your  expense.  It  is  understood 
WILL  LAST  A  LIFETIME -Simplicity  is  the  keynote  i  ^J]f,'  **><=  '^'*'<^  ^'"  '^<='"^'"  '"  y°"  ""'^"  '^^  Pu^hase  price  is  paid  in 
of  the  Oliver  construction.  Less  than  one-third  as  many 
parts  as  the  other  machines.    Will  do  a  greater  variety      i  ^^ 

of  work.     There  is  practically  no  wear-out  to  this  sturdy      j     "'"^' 

typewriter.  i 

PORTABLE,   COMPACT,   EFFICIENT-The  lightest      ;  ^'^'^'^^^ 

of  all  standard  machines.     Most  of  the  weight  is  in  the 
base,   which   reduces   vibration   and    places   the  working      | 
parts   in   a   compact,   convenient   position.     It  is  always       •  p  /■ 

ready  for  business  —  always  efficient.  It  will  do  any  prac-  ^ " 

tical  thing  that  any  typewriter  will  do. 
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The  Lyceum  World 


By  ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 

well    known   as    a   public   lecturer,    writer,    author   and    contributor   to 
leading  periodicals  is — For  People  Who  Want  Reading  W^orth  While. 

THE  LYCEUM  W'ORLD  is  more  and  more  being  recognized  as 
among  the  finest,  brightest  and  best  magazines  of  the  country. 

While  peculiarly  interested  in  and  representing  the  people  and  pur- 
poses of  the  lyceum  field,  yet  it  is  more  and  more  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  magazines  for  individual  or  family  reading. 

And  that  is  as  it  should  be.  What  do  lyceum  or  lecture-courses 
and  chautauquas  stand  for  but  the  liighest  and  best  "popular  and 
public"  instruction  and  entertainment?  Then  a  magazine  like  THE 
LYCEUM  WORLD,  to  truly  represent  the  field  and  properly  appeal  to 
I  lie  peoT)!e  interested,  must  be  A  Maeaailne  of  Popular  and  Public 
rnstructiou  and  Entertainment,  suitable  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  of  inteljigence  and  aspiration.  It  contains  Great  Lectu- ».•*•. 
Orisrtnal  Readlngrs,  Platform  Instruction,  Hlnta  on  Success  In  Platform 
Work,  articles  on  subjects  of  vital,  literary  and  public  interest.  Notes 
on  Leading;  L.eoturer.s,  Musicians,  Readers,  Singers,  Preachers,  etc. 

During  the  coming  year  it  will  publish  aritcles  on  such  subjects  as: 
"Great  Characters  from  Shakespeare,"  "Studies  of 
Great  Platform  Orators,"  "Psycho-Therapy," 
and  related  subjects,  such  as  Hypnotism.  New  Thought,  Suggestion. 
Christian  Science,  Mind  and  Faith  Healing,  etc.,  etc.,  "The  White 
Slave  Traflfic"  and  its  neighbor,  "The  Social  Evil."  both  causes  and 
curses,   and   many   more   of   the   best  articles   to   be   found   anywhere. 

Dept.   J,    INDIANAPOLIS,    INDIANA. 


"THE  WOMEN  OF  SHAKESPEARE" 

The   Most    Remarkable    Shakespearean    Articles    of    the    Year. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  THE  LYCEUM 
WORLD  announces  that  it  has  just  secured  the  service  of  that  great 
Shakespearean  scholar  and  lecturer,  Mr.  Truman  Joseph  Spencer,  who 
will  prepare  a  series  of  articles  on  "WOMEN  OF  SHAKESPEARE." 
which  will  run  for  about  one  year  in  the  columns  of  THE  LYCEUM 
WORLD.  This  remarkable  series  should  not  be  missed  by  those  who 
want  the  very  best  discussions  on  the  great  characters  which  Shakes- 
peare presents  in  his  works.  Shakespeare's  declination  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  womanhood,  including  sweetheart,  wife,  daughter,  sister, 
mother,  friend,  etc.,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  in  literature. 
Among  others,  the  following  topics  will  be  handled  by  this  great 
writer: 

IMOGEN,  the  -woman   of  perfect  balance. 

HERMONIE  and  KATHARINE;  v»-ronged  yet  true. 

OI'HKIi'A.   the   Rose  of  May, 

DESDEMONA.  the  love  that  outlived  death. 

CATO'S  DAUGHTER,  wife  to  Brutus. 

CONSTANCE  and  VOLUMINA,  Shakespeare's  great  mothers. 

ISABELLA,  the  saintly  sister. 

CORDELIA,  the  loving  daughter. 

Subscribe  Now.     $1.00  a  year.     15c  a   copy..    No   free  sampler. 

ADDRESS    DEPT.    J. 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND, 
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We  Want  Men 


To  Learn  the 
Barber  Trade 

Thousands  have  become  successful  shop  owners 
by  our  method  and  send  to  us  for  barbers.  We 
must  supply  them.  Learn  now  and  accept  a 
job  that  pays  well.  Light— clean— inside  work. 
Few  weeks  qualifies.  Tools  given.  Our  Manual 
is  splendid  for  Home  preparation.  Particulars 
mailed.     Write  today. 

MOLER  BARBER  COLLEGE 
53  W.  Mitchell  St.,        -        Atlanta,  Georgia 


OSTEOPATHY  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Dr.  Goetz's  Manual  tells  you  how  to  cure  all 
diseases  Trithout  druss.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  indorsements  received:  "Your  Manual 
received,  which  I  like  very  much.  I  can  do 
anything  laid  down  in  the  book,  and  it  la  so 
plain.  J.  W.  Carter,  McLemoresville,  Tenn " 
Our  Prospectus  and  Sample  Pagres,  Free,  tell 
you  all   about   It. 

NATURE    CURE    COMPANY, 
Dept.   K.,   1313  Vine   St.  Cincinnati,   Ohio 


KODAK 

Gives  Pleasure  to  AH 
the  Family 

"At  Home  with  the  Kodak."  a  splen- 
did illustrated  booklet  explaining  how 
to  take  good  pictures  of  the  family  in 
the  familiar  home  surroundings.  Send 
for  a  FREE  copy. 

LET  US  FINISH  YOUR  KODAK  PICTURES. 

DUNCAN  R.  DORRIS  COMPANY 


Box  145 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


FROM  BULL  RUN 
To  APPOMA  TTOX 

By  LUTHER  IV.  HOPKBNS 

Of  Gen.  J.  f.  B.  Stuatt's  Cavalry 

Have  you  seen  this  book  ?  Send  for  a 
copy  on  approval.  The  book  is  7  34x5 1-4, 
312  pages,  well  illustrated,  and  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  readable  contributions  to 
the  history  of  the  War  Between  the  States 
that  has  yet  been  written.  Price  $i.25, 
including  postage. 

HOPKINS  PUBLISHING  CO. 

100  E.  Lexington  St.,  BALTIMORE,  MO. 


Mzikes  Long,  Rich,  Glossy  Hair 

Gives  Freedom  from  Headache  and  Neuralgia;  Prevents 
DandruS',  Falling  Hair  and  Baldness;  for  Gentlemen  also. 
Beware  of  imitations.  My  brush  is  packed  in  a  neat  box 
with  compass  to  test  power. 

Trvit30days;  if  not  found  as  represented,  return  it  and 
money  will  be  refunded.    Canvassing  agents  wanted.    Write 
foi-   our  book,     "The    Germ   of   all    Life    is    Klectricity. 
l>r.  Scott  9  Electric  Comb,  50c.  Established  3'J  uears. 

Price,  Postpaid  to  Any  Address.  $  1  .OO 

Pall    Mall    Electric   Co.,     87b  Broadway,    New    York 


TOBACCO  HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  days. 

I  offer  a  cciilnei  C"arniitecd  Remedy 

for  lobacco  or  snuS  habit,  iu  72  hours.  It  is  mild, 
plea^aut.  strenglbi-uiug.  Overcoiues  that  peculiar 
nervouBiiCHS  and  cravin?  for  olearetlen, 
cleurs,  pipe-,  chewing  tobacco  or  snuff. 
One  uiau  in  10  cap  use  lohacco  niihout  apparent 
injurv;  10  the  oi her  nine  it  is  potnonoDS  and 
■^l  seriously  Injurious  to  heuilli.  causing  such 
^  disorders  as  utrvuus  dysp<pNia.HlcepleH8iie8H« 

gas,  belching,  gnawine,  or  other  uucuiuloriahic  seusaiiou  io 
stomach:  constipation,  headache, woal^  oyex,  nap^^n 
loss  of  viitor,  red  spots  on  oUiii,  throat  ir-  O  I  \Jr 
rltation.asthma.bronchitis,  heart  faiinre,  ({UINING 
lung  trouble,  catarrh,  melancholy,  neuras.  _.^^,  .  ^ 
thenia.  impotency,  loss  of  memory  and  will-power.  XwUn 
impure  (poisoned^  blood,  rheuniaiisni.  lumbago,  sci-  I  I  p  F 
atica.  neutritis.  heartburn,  torpid  llTer,  loss  fcl  •  fc 
of  appetite,  bad  leeib,  foul  breath,  enervation,  lassitude, 
laclv  of  ambition,  falling  out  of  hair,  baldness,  and  many 
other  disorders.  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  to  attempt  to 
careyourself  of  tobacco  or  snufl  liabit  by  nuTolv  stopping— don't  do 
it.  The  gentle,  safe,  agreeable  way  is  to  eliminate  the  nicotine 
poison  from  the  system,  strengthen  the  weakened,  irritated 
membranes  and  nerves  and  genuinely  overcome  the  craving. 
Q  f^  0^  mm  You  can  quit  tohaceo  and  enjoy  yourself  a  thous- 
U^^^^  1%  and  times  beit<T  while  feeling  always  in  robust 
p^«  p  p  health.  My  FKKK  book  tells  all  about  the  won- 
r  1%  t  El  derful  S  dayM  Method.  Inexpensive,  relia- 
ble. Also  Secret  Remedy  for  eomiuering  habit  in  another 
without  his  iinowledge.  F»ll  particulars  including  my 
book  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit  mailed  in  plain  wrap- 
per, free.  Dou't  delay.  Keep  thi^:  show  to  others.  This  adv't 
mav  not  appear  again.  Address:  JSDW.     J.     WOODS, 

534  Sixth  Ave.,  i936  B  >    New  Yorli,  N.  T?,j 
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^2  A  MAGAZIME'/LAUCHTER 

*"  ,^  THE  H  XMKST  OF  ALL  TIIK  H  NX  V  MAIJAZINKS 
jW/Hrinifiilo£  wholesome  wltandhuinor.  Join  the 
«  canipaignforOneMilllon till bscri here bTsending 
-  "^aeS^  t-KXTS  in  n„-  Yoar  ornve(5) 
^^^>^  Coin  for  Ulli;  I  Cdl  separate 
mibacriptioiiK  for  $1.00.  Foreign  siil)'ns,a5  cents  extra. 
THOMPSON'S  MAOAZIXE,  Dept.„  ^  ,  328 Federal St.,ChlcaKO 


WE  WANT  A  GOOD  MAN    OR  WOMAN 
TO  ACT  AS  GENERAL  AGENT 

selling  our  new  and  winning  meritorious 
houseliold  necessity.  It  is  easy  to  sell  an 
article  tliat  people  actually  need  In  dally 
life.  Appeals  to  the  housewife  on  account 
of  being  economical;  repeats  quickly  and 
sells  the  year  around.  Yields  large  profits 
t«  tlie  agent.  We  want  to  hear  from  appli- 
cants having  a  good  standing  In  their  com- 
munity and  those  willing  to  hustle.  The 
•  pportunity  affords  you  a  permanent  and 
pleasant  business.  If  you  have  the  ability 
to  .sell  goods  send  for  full  particulars.  If 
you  desire  a  sample  send  five  two-cent 
stamps    for    regular    25    cent    package. 

Famol  Products  Co. 

1241  Famol  BIdg..  Waahington  D.  C. 


Give  Your  Boy  an  Automo- 
bile Education 

It  will  be  worth  more  to  him  than  if  you 
placed  a  thovi.sand  dollars  to  his  credit  in 
the  bank — he  might  squander  the  money, 
but  he  cannot  lose  his  education  as  an  au- 
tomobile expert.  We  have  young  men  yet 
in  their  teens,  earning  as  high  as  $150.00  a 
month.  We  can  teach  the  automobile  busi- 
ness, in  your  own  home,  in  12  weeks. 
Under  our  plan  we  furnish  each  student 
with  a  small  model  of  an  automobile,  and 
we  employ  all  our  students  the  day  they 
enroll.  Part  of  the  cost  to  learn  is  not 
payable  until  we  place  our  graduates  in 
positions.  Get  your  boy  started  right  in 
life  by  giving  him  a  trade  that  will  pay  a 
high  salary  and  insure  his  always  having 
an  income.  Write  for  our  descriptive  plan 
No.  100  and  copies  of  letters  from  our 
graduates   now   employed. 

The  Automobile  College  of  Washington,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


C^ini    SdChfit   ^'"P^'"ts  a  rare  and  charming  odor.  Surrounds 
ouuiioi   user  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinfd   fragrance. 
Lasting:  freshness.     Packag-e  and  agents  terms  10c. 

CAMI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Box  231.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Wedding 


Invitations,  Announcements 

Visiting  Cards  and  Stamped  Stationery. 
Correct  Styies  from  an  Elegant  Shop 
at  Moderate  Prices.   Samples  upon  re- 

2uest.  Our  New  Book  Social  Etiquette  $  1     free  with  every  order. 
YGETT.  317  NORTH  CHARLES   STREET.  BALTIMORE.  IMO. 


IM/AMTTFI Thfi  services  of  a  representa- 

WW  t%.v%  M.  M^MJ  tiyg  to  look  after  our  old  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  buyers  of  our  Modern 
Simple  Tax-free  Industrial  Alcohol  Distilling 
Apparatus,  but  special  successful  demonstrative 
methods  for  making  Alcohol,  Apple  Jack,  Aguar- 
diente, Mescal,  Teguila,  Peach  Brandy,  Solidified 
Alcohol  in  Cubes,  Kssential  Oil,  Cedar  Oil,  De- 
natured Alcohol.  Most  modern,  simple  6-Gallon 
Still  and  all  sizes  to  500-Galloon  daily  capaci- 
ties. Good  commission.  Address 
The  Wood  Waste  Dlatllleriea  Company,  (Inc.) 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  U.  S.  A. 


VENTRILOQUISM 

Taught  Any  Man  or  Boy 

by  Mall  at  Home.  This  is  no  special  gift  as 

you  have  supposed,  but  an  art.    I  have 

taught  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Cost  small.    Send  today,  2-ceDt  stamp  for 

particulars  and  proofs. 

O. A.  SMITH.  Room    1694— 823  BIgelow  St..  PEORIA.  ILL. 


Hk  If  YOU  Would  Be 
k -V  S  uccessf ul     ^ 


v#^ 


stop  Forgetting 


THE 
KEY  TO 
SUCCESS 


MEMORY 
the  BASIS 
of   All 

KNOWLEDGE 


You  are  no  greater  intellectuall.v  than  your 
memor.v.  Send  today  for  my  free  book  "How  to 
Reiiiember"— Faces.  Names,  Studies — Develops  Will, 
Concentration,  Self-Confidence,  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking.  Increases  income.  Sent  absolutely  free — Address 
DICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL,  711  AUDITORIUM  fiLDG.,  CHICAOO 


IVIORPHINE 

ALL,    DRUG    ADDICTIOIMS  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

successfully  treated  IN  TEN  DAYS  without  nervous  distress 
or  suffering.  Only  sanitarium  in  America  giving  uncon- 
ditional guarantee.  Patients  are  allowed  to  deposit  fee  in 
any  Bank  in  Lebanon  payable  after  a  satisfactory  cure  is 
effected.  Our  elegant  and  modernly  equipped  building  has 
every  electrical  appliance  for  the  successful  treatment  of 
these  addictions.  Patients  who  cannot  visit  San,itarium  can 
be  treated  privately  at  home.  pLcferences:  Any  Banker, 
Minister  or  Citizen  of  Lebanon.  Address 
F.  J.  SANDERS,  Jr.,  Manager,       -       -       Lebanon,  Tenn. 

In  writing  to  advertisers   please   mention  Watson's. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  READERS  OF  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE 

We  will  send  you  on  approval  without  (advance  payment) 

Women  of  All  Nations 


wmmm 

OEALLOFAE 


w-^m^ 


EDITED  .    EDITED    ' 
.     Br  BY 

T.A  JOYCE  lA  JOYCE  ■ 

.M.A.  &-    MA.  &|- 

NSOHOMASNlTHOifi: 

M.A.  M.A. 


VOL.  I.     VOL.  II. 


Their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners, 
Influence 

Edited  by  T.  Athol  Joyce,  M.  A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas.  M.  A.,  Fellows  of 
Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors :     Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason,  Smithsonian  Institution  ;  Mr.  W.  W. 

Skeiit ;  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  ;  Dr.  Theodore  Koch  Griinberg, 

berlm  Museum  ;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.  Crook,  etc.,  etc. 

Most  readers  of  the  "  National  Geographic  Magazine  "  have  read  about  or 
already  possess  this  splendid  woric.  The  allotment  for  America  is  gradually 
being  sold,  and  this  may  be  the  last  announcement  before  the  work  goes  out  of 
print.     Prompt  action  is  therefore  urged  upon  members  who  are  interested. 

For  the  Connoisseur's  Library 

This  wonderfully  fascinating  new  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  contains  a 
truthful  and  authoritative  account  of  the  curious  and  widely  contrasting  lives 
lived  by  the  women  of  today  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  vast  number  of 
rare  photographic  studies,  obtained  at  great  risk  and  outlay  and  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  can  never  be  duplicated.  The  text  has  been  written  by  well- 
known  scientists  with  a  regard  for  the  piquancy  and  interest  of  the  subject,  which 
is  shown  by  the  novel  and  delightfully  entertaining  results  which  have  been 
gained.  Thus,  as  one  reads,  charmed  by  the  pure  human  interest  of  the  work, 
one  unconsciously  absorbs  an  intimate  scientific  knowledgeof  the  Customs  and 
Traditions,  Peculiarities  of  Dress,  Ideas  of  Beauty,  Love-making,  Betrothal,  Mar- 
riage, Children,  Characteristics  of  Widowhood,  etc.,  among  the  women  of  all 
climes  and  countries. 


Exquisitely  Illustrated,! 
Printed  and  Bound 

Theworkis  in  four  superb  quarto  volumes, 
each  volume  measuring  8^4  x  II /a  inches. 
The  binding  is  rich  red  Irish  buckram, 
stamped  in  gold.  The  paper  is  extra  heavy 
plate;  the  type,  large  and  beautifully  clear. 
There  are  more  than  seven  hundred  half- 
tone reproductions  of  photographs  of  wo- 
men, 98  per  cent  of  which  have  never  before 
been  used.  There  are  also  25  dainty  full- 
page  plates  in  color,  each  a  valuable  picture 
in  itself. 

Send  No  Money,  But  Fill  Out 

the  Coupon  and  Mail 

Today 

Simply  fill  out  and  mail  to  us  the  coupon 
below,  attached  to  your  letter-head.  We  will 
then  ship  you  this  superb  four-volume  work, 
all  charges  paid,  for  5  days'  free  examina- 
tion. We  know  you  will  agree  it  is  the  most 
unique  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
Womankind  that  has  been  published.  But  if 
you  should  decide  not  to  keep  the  books,  return 
to  us  at  our  expense.  You  take  absolutely  no 
risk.  If  you  keep  them,  pay  us  $  1 .00  within  five 
days  and  $1.00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $1  5.50,  has  been  paid.  If  you  would  pre- 
fer to  pay  cash  after  acceptance,  please  indicate 
in  coupon. 


Here  You  May  Read  of 

Thebeauty  question— ideals 
compared ;  feminine  adorn- 
ments— savage  and  civilized; 
paint  and  powder— artificial 
colorings  the  world  over ; 
tattooing  fashions  — curious 
customs;  ideas  of  modesty 
—  how  they  vary;  feminine 
charms  —  how  world-wide 
ideas  differ  ;  love  and  court- 
ship—  traditions  and  cus- 
toms; kissing  customs 
among  various  races;  mar- 
riage ceremonies  compared ; 
woman's  sphere  in  tribe 
and  nation  ;  woman  in  vfar; 
vvfomen  as  rulers  ;  women's 
work  ;  legends  of  women  ; 
witchcraft ;  psychology  of 
sex,  etc.,  etc. 


Examine  before  purchas- 
ing the  one  work  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  Lit- 
erature. 
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EDITED      EDIT^ 
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__  owl  TAJ 
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CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (Established  1848) 

43-45  East  19lh  Street,  New  Yoik  City. 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me,  all  charges  paid, 
for  5  days'  free  examination,  one  complete  set 
of  "WOMEN  OF  ALL  NATIONS".  If  satis- 
factory, I  agree  to  pay  you  $1.00  within  five 
days  and  $1.00  per  month  thereafter  until  the 
price,  $1  5.50,  has  been  paid.  If  not  satisfactory, 
1  will  notify  you. 


Occupation . 


Address  . 


I  would  prefer  to  pay    5  -i^^Hj;^'  acceptance, 
Watson's 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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I  4  Feiv  Dollars  Invested  on  Easy  Terms  In  a  | 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho,  Otchard 

ivfff  insufe 

An  Income  for  Life 

sufficient  to  l<eep  a  family  in  comfort.    It  will  pay  for  a  home  tnat  is  not  an  expense,  but 

A  Source  of  Revenue 

Or,  for  an  investment  which  will  pay  from  \00^c  to  500%  every  year  as  long  as  you  live, 
and  longer,  after  it  comes  into  bearing. 

By  calling  at  our  office  or  writing  us  you  can  obtain  full  information. 

TWKIM  FALLS  CO-OPERATIVE  ORCHARD  CO. 

I  815  Stock  Exchange  BIdg.,  CHICAGO  I 


For  This  \VondcrfuI,  Fast   Selling 

SELF-HEATING  FLAT   IRON 

Every  home  can  now  afford  it.  Always 
ready.  Safe,  reliable,  reasonable. 
Thousands  in  u.se.  Catalog  and  new 
selling  plan  FREE.  C.  H.  Schubert, 
Dept.   9.  818  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 


$3.50  Recipe  Free, 
For  Weak  Men. 


Send  Name  and  Address  Today- 
You  Can  Have  it  Free  and  Be 
Strong  and  Vigorous. 


I  have  in  my  possession  a  prescription  for 
nervous  debility,  lack  of  vigor,  weakened  man- 
hood, failing  memory  and  lame  back,  brought 
on  by  excesses,  unnatural  drains,  or  the  follies 
of  youth,  that  has  cured  so  manj^  worn  and  ner- 
vous men  right  in  their  own  homes — without 
any  additional  help  or  medicine — that  I  think 
every  man  who  wishes  to  regain  his  manly 
power  and  virility,  quickly  and  quietly,  should 
have  a  copy.  So  I  have  determined  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  prescription  free  of  charge,  in  a 
plain,  ordinary  sealed  envelope  to  any  man  who 
will   write  me  for  it. 

This  prescription  comes  from  a  physician  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  men  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  the  surest-acting  combination 
for  the  cure  of  deficient  manhood  and  vigor  fail- 
ure ever  put  together. 

I  tliink  I  owe  it  to  my  fellow  man  to  send 
them  a  copy  in  confidence  so  that  any  man 
anywhere  who  is  weak  and  discouraged  with  re- 
peated failures  may  stop  drugging  liimself  with 
harmful  patent  medicines,  secure  what  I  believe 
is  the  q-uickest-acting  restorative,  upbuilding 
SPOT-TOUCHING  remedy  ever  devised,  and  so 
cure  himself  at  home  quietly  and  quickly.  Just 
drop  me  a  line  like  this:  Dr.  A.  E.  Robinson. 
3572  Luck  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  I  will 
send  you  a  copy  of  this  splendid  recipe  in  a 
plain  ordinary  envelope  free  of  charge.  A  great 
many  doctors  would  charge  $3.00  to  $5.00  for 
merely  writing  out  a  prescription  like  this — but 
I  send  it  entirely  free. 


French  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Incorporated) 

We  do  it  just  a  little  better 
for  just  a  little  less  money 

107  Eighth  Ave.,  North      Nashville,  Tenn. 


SAVE  MAGAZINE  MONEY. 


Our  Club   Offers   cannot   be   beat   by    any 
other  Agency  in  the  world.     You  can  save 
MONEY    on    any    periodical 
your  order.      For  example 

Deliueator.   $1.00 
Everybody's,  $1.50 
.\merieaii   or   MeCIure's,  $1.50 
Cosmopolitan,  $1.00 

We  have   3,000   offers, 
your   magazine   wants. 


by   sending   us 

(  (H»r   I'rit-e 
I       $1.90 

)  Our   Price 
t       $1 .05 

Send   us  a  list   f>f 
A  trial   order   will 


convince  you  that  our  service  is  desirable. 

Address  all  orders  to 
THi:  ]VATIONAI>  SUBSCRIPTIOX  AGKNCV 
94  Sehofield  BIdg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


READ 

BETHANY 

By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 

A  Romantic  Story  of  the  Days  of  the 
Civil  War.    True  in  Every  Detail 

PRICE.  ONE  DOLLAR 

JEFFERSONIAN  PUB.  CO..  TRomson.  Ga. 


Jn  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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HAVE  PLACED  IN  THEIR  HOMES  THE  WORLD-FAMED  PUBLICATION 

Ridpatti's  History  of  the  World 

This  means  that  practically  as  many  Americans  have  bought  Ridpath  as  have  bought  the  great  Encyclopedia  Britannica'and 
the  Country  Dictionary  combined.    Can  you  imagine  any  greater  testimonial  for  any  book  ?  „„j„,coH  hv  th^  srtimar 

Dr.  Ridpath's  Immortal  Work  commands  the  admiration  of  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  endorsed  by  the  scnoiar- 
ship  of  the  world,  and  by  the  great  American  people,  as  the  only  history  of  the  world  worth  having. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  PUBLISHERS 

Places  in  our  hands  the  remaining  sets  of  this  great  publication 

9  Massive  Royal  Octavo  Volumes.  4,000  double-column  pages,  2,000  superb  illustrations,  brand  new.  latest  edition  down 
to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  Half  Morocco.    We  are  selling  these  sets,  while  they  last. 

At  LESS  tlian  even  DAMAGED  SETS  were  ever  sold 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  direct  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below.  Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  arid 
address  plainly  and  mail  to  us  now  before  you  forget  it.  ft„,^j    ,„h  r^^,  oqcv  forme 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Ridpath's  History  of  the  World  at  the  lowest  price  ever  offerev.-and  on  easy  terms 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  inspect  the  beautiful  specimen  pages  and  let  us  mail  you  full  particulars  of  our  oner,  i  ne  sampie 
pages  are  free. 


,.V  ■HISTORY  >iISTORY   HIST^  ^m^TORY 


OPTHE  .^6^.w?  c^^i"^.  ;^^^^ii^ir^.4^     WORLD  m 


EGYPT.  ■ 

cflALDAEA.        PA,.. 

BABYLONIA.     MAGSJJpN.'*': 


BARBARIAN      IHE  PEOPLE  ANK   ™^t*,^!;|oN  THE  GERMAftYimT  Wf  iRftnEENTH 

ASCENDENCT     JKE -KINGS,,     '^^g '^p       m"'"-"""-^  USUMmm    /.^aMW^Of 
" KOR'-O    FRED-nTH£6BEAI.  """Tf 


THE  CRUSADES. 


ir«"    -^"'   '^' 


Royal  octavo  volumes,  encyclopedia  aisa,    11  in.  tall,  8  in.  wide,   2  in.  thick,  weighs  SS  lbs. 


,^%,*'"^*»  *  ■»"■  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  built.down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  grandeur 
and  Assyria's  magnificence  ;  of  Babylonia's  wealth  and  lux- 
ury ;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Mohammedan  cul- 
ture and  refinement ;  of  French  elegance  and  British  power; 
to  the  rise  of  the  Western  World  including  the  complete  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  and  every  other  nation  down  to  the 
close  of  the  Russia-Japan  war. 

He  throws  the  mantle  of  personality  over  the  old  heroes  of 
history.  Alexander  is  there,— patriot,  warrior,  statesman, 
diplomat,— crowning'the  glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes 
from  his  mountain  platform  sees  Themistocles,  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of 
over  a  thousand  sail  and  help  to  mold  the 
language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written. 
Rome  perches  Nero  upon  the  greatest  throne 
on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  poor  madman's 
name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  as  the 
synonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights 
Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and 
reels  before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end 
of  his  gilded  dream  had  come.  Bismarck  is 
there— gruff,  overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in 
the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  dis- 


$1 


Brings  the 
Complete  Set 

Balance 

Small  Sums 

Monthly 


dain  at  France  which  says,    "You  shall  not."     Wash 
ington  is  there   "four    square    to    all    winds,"    grave 
thoughtful,  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy 
and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  friends;  clear-seeing 
over  the  heads  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and  on 
into  another  century,  the  most  colossal  world 
figure  of  his  time. 

He  covers  every  race,  every  nation,   every 
time,  and    holds  you  spellbound  by  his 
wonderful   eloquence.     Nothing  more 
interesting,  absorbing  and  inspiring 
was  ever  written  by  man. 

Ridpath  should    be  in  yo 
home.     It  is  a  work  that   you 
will  value  as  long  as  yi 
'  live  and  read  over    and 
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over  again. 

Send  Coupon 
To-day 


FREE 
COUPON 

Western  News- 
paper Association 
204     Dearborn   St., 
Chicago,  III. 
Please     mall.       without 
cost  to  me,   sample  pages 
of    Ridpath's    History  contain- 
ing his    famous    "Race  Chart," 
in  colors,  map  of  China  and  Japan, 
diagram    of  Panama  Canal,  etc.,   and 
write  me  full    particulars  of  your  special 
offer  to  Watson's  Magazine  Readers. 


Name 


Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'M. 
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TRIAL  OF  JESUS  FROM  A  LEGAL  STANDPOINT 

By  W.  J.  GAYNOR,  Mayor  of  Ne>x'  York  City,  and  Formerly  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Jesus  was  not  the  victim  of  a  mob  but  was  tried  and  condemned  in  a  court  of  law. 
Wa3  the  trial  fair?  Was  the  arrest  lawful?  What  was  the  charge  and  was  it  a 
crime  in  law?  Was  the  court  duly  constituted?  Had  it  jurisdiction?  Did  the 
evidence  support  the  verdict?  Was  the  sentence  legal?  Was  Jesus  denied  any 
lawful  right?  Ought  the  Apf)ellate  Court  to  have  reversed  the  judgment  had  the 
great  Prisoner  at  the  bar  made  appeal?  Judge  Gaynor's  judicial  review  of  this 
tragic  event  is  one  of  the  intellectual  productions  of  the  world.  Published  exclusively 
in  Vol.  II  Sellers'  Classics  just  off  the  press.  Daniel  Webster's  speech  against  a 
man  charged  with  murder  also  published  and  many  masterpieces  of  literature  found 
in  no  other  book.     321  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Vol.  I.  (distinct  from  Vol.  II.)  contains  great  jury  trials  and  legal  arguments. 
You  hear  Beach's  burning  words  in  the  damage  suit  against  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
for  leading  the  plaintiff's  wife  astray,  and  the  eloquent  Tracy  in  the  minister's 
defense.  You  hear  Delmas  in  the  Thaw  case  picture  Evelyn's  life  along  the  primrose 
path.  You  hear  Prentiss  in  Kentucky's  greatest  murder  trial  and  Susan  B.  Anthony's 
dramatic  response  to  the  court  that  condemned  her.  You  hear  Clarence  Darrow  and 
Senator  Borah  in  Haywood's  recent  trial,  and  you  stand  for  two  hours  with  the 
mighty  Voorhees  as  he  invokes  the  unwritten  law  in  behalf  of  an  erring  sister's 
brother  who  killed  the  man  "that  plucked  the  flower  from  the  garden  of  honor  and 
flung  it  away  in  a  little  while,  withered  and  dead."  You  hear  Ingersoll,  Seward, 
Lewis,  Rayner,  Brady  and  other  thought  and  language  masters  plead  for  the  heart 
treasures  of  life.     314  pages.     Price  $2.00. 

Both  books  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.  Sold  separately  or  together. 
Shipped  prepaid.  If  either  is  not  all  we  claim  money  refunded  and  ten  per  cent 
additional  as  interest  thereon. 

CLASSIC  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Box  5,  Baxley,  Ga. 


What  Do  You  Know  About 
Freemasonry  ? 

Every  man  who  belongs  to  this  ancient  and  honorable  fraternity,  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  its  ancient  customs,  traditions,  and  history.  These  subiects  are  covered 
in  "due  form"  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  each  month  by  the  greatest 
Masonic  writers  and  students  of  the  day. 

Every  Mason,  from  the  youngest  Entered  Apprentice,  who  stands  in  the  North-east 
corner  of  the  Lodge,  to  the  Worshipful  Master,  who  presides  in  the  East,  will  find  inter- 
esting and   instructive   reading  in  the  pages  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  only  the  leading  Masonic  forum  of  the  world  today, 
but  it  is  a  standard  literary  magazine  of  the  highest  character  as  well.  The  Literary 
section  of  THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE  is  not  excelled  by  any  popular  magazine  published. 
There  are  good,  crisp,  clean-cut  stories  of  fiction  and  travel  contributed  by  some  of  the 
best  known  writers  in  tho  literary  world;  .iust  the  right  kind  of  reading  that  will  entertain 
the  entire  family  circle — Father,  Mother,  Wife,  Sons  and  Daughters. 

Subscription  price  is  $1.50  per  year;  sample  copies  sent  on  request.  Energetic  agents 
wanted  in  every  community.  Liberal  commissions.  Write  today  for  sample  copy  and  full 
particulars. 

THE  NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE 

No.  1  Madison  Avenue,        =        =        New  York  City 

SPECIAL    CLUBBING    OFFER-==WATSON'S   MAGAZINE  and    the 
NEW  AGE  MAGAZINE,  both  together  for  $L50 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's. 
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Why  Men  Drink  j 

I  was  a  heavy  drink- 
er for  years  so  I 
know  facts.  It  is  now 
very  easy  for  anyone 
addicted  to  alcoholic 
craving  to  quit  for- 
ever without  the 
sligthest  suffering, 
no  lost  time,  no  sick- 
ness, no  self-denial, 
no  pledges,  no 
threats,  but  a  practi- 
cal, harmless,  com- 
mon-sense method, 
absolutely  guaran- 
teed. I  tell  all 
about  it  in  my  book, 
"Confessions  of  a 
Former  Aleohol 
Slave."     I  also   have  a  joyous  message   for 

Mothers,  Wives,  Sisters, 

I  explain  why  men  drink  and  how  they  can 
be  saved  from  the  awful  habit  even  fvith- 
oiit  their  kno^vledge.  Send  for  my  book; 
tells  how  to  conquer  the  drink  habit  at 
home  speedily  and  easily.  With  my  book, 
I  will  mail  a  convincing  array  of  volun- 
tary testitiniouials — a  legion  of  them.  Mailed 
free,  plain  wrapper.  Correspondence  strict- 
ly confidential.     Address 

EDWARD  J.  WOODS 
534  Sixth  Ave.,  936  A,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Brainy  Diet 


Brain  Power  and  Health  through  correct  combinations 

of  daily  foods.      One  chronic   sufferer  weighing  415 

pounds  reduced  over  150   pounds,    cured  rheumatism, 

gained   strength.      No  fasting,  exercises, 

factory  foods,  nor  drugs. 

NO  FOODS  SOLD. 
Foods  producing  expectoration,  catarrh, 
coughs,  constipation,  tumor,  etc.,  specified 
in  free  booklets.  Wrongly  combined  foods 
cause  pains, — or  else  ferment,  poison  or 
kill,  (e.  g.,  appendicitis,  apoplexy,  etc.) 
Everyday  "brainy"  foods  are  curative. 

(1)  Tests  of  Brulny  Diet         (3)  Effects  o  iFoodi 

(2)  Diet  Versus  Drugs  (-1)  Key  to  Longerlty 
Send  10  cents  for  mailing.    Send  the  addresses  of 

your  sick   friends  to  0.  H.  Brinkler,  Food  Expert, 
Dept.    b  ,  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Skin  of  Beauty  is  a  Joy  Forever 

DR.  T.  Felix  Gouraud's  Oriental 
Cream  of  IVlagical  Beautlfler 

Removes  Tan,  Pimples,  Freckles, 
Moth  Patches,  Ra^h  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases, and  every  blemish  on  beau- 
ty, and  defies  detec'ion 
It  has  stood  the  'est  o) 
f>4  >  ears,  and  is  so  harni- 
less  we  taste  it  to  b»- 
sure  it  is  properly  made. 
Aecert  no  counterfeit  of 
sinMlar  name.  Dr.  L.  A, 
SajTf  said  to  a  lady  of 
th*^  hautton  (a  patient): 
"As  you  ladies  will  use 
them,  I  recommend 
'  GouRAUD's  Cream,'  as 
the  least  harmful  of  all 
the  skin  preparations." 
F'T  sale  by  all  druggists 
and  Fancy-Goods  Deal- 
ers in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Europe. 

FERD  T.  HOPKINS,  Prop.,  37  Great  Jones  St^  N.  Y. 
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L 


WORKS  OF  HOIM.  ALEX.  DEL  IVIAR 

Formerly  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  C-jmmerce,  Navigation  and  Statistics,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department ; 
Commissioner  to  Italy,  Holland  and  Russia  ;  Member  of  the  U.  S.  Monetary  Commission,  etc. 

The  Empire  and  Worship  of  Augustus  Caesar;  derived  from  recent  studies  in  the  great 
Libraries  and  Archaeological  Collections  of  Europe;  including  a  New  Chronology 
of  History  and  Religion.     8vo,  pp.  400;  cloth,  $3. 

The  aiiddle  Ages  Revisited;  or  the  Roman  Government  and  Religion  from  Augustus 
to  the  Fall  of  Constantinople;   8vo,  pp.  400;  cloth,  $3. 

Ancient  Britain;  in  the  light  of  Modern  Archaeological  Discoveries;  8vo,  pp.  250; 
cloth,  $2. 

A  History  of  Monetary  System;  or  a  record  of  actual  experiments  in  Money,  made  by 
various  States  of  the  Modern  World,  as  drawn  from  their  statutes,  customs, 
treaties,  mining  regulations,  jurisprudence,  history,  archseology,  coins,  num- 
mulary systems,  and  other  sources  of  information;   pp.   450;    cloth,   $2.50. 

History  of  Money  in  America;  from  the  Spanish  Conquest  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
American  Constitution;    8vo,  pp.   200;    cloth,   $1.50. 

History  of  Money  in  the  Netherlands;   pamphlet;    8vo,  pp.  32;    50 

The  Venus  de  Milo,  its  History  and  its  Art;  illustrated,  8vo,  pp.  50. 
50  cents. 

The  Science  of  Money;  or  the  Principles  Deducible  from  its  History,  ancient  and 
modern;  third  edition;  8vo,  pp.  226;  cloth,  $2. 

A  History  of  the  Precious  Metals;  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present.  Second 
edition,  complete  in  one  volume;  pp.  500,  8vo,  cloth  and  gold,  $3;  half  morocco, 
$4.  This  is  not  a  recension  of  the  First  Edition  (London,  1880),  but  an  entirely 
new  work  constructed  on  an  improved  plant  by  the  same  author 

Life  of  Hon.  Alex.  Del  Mar,  by  J.  K.  H.  Wilcox;  8vo.  pamphlet;  third  edition,  50  cents 


cents. 
Edition  de  Luxe, 
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I  MORPHINE  AND  WHISKEY  HABITS  CURED 

At  CEDARCROFT  SANITARIUM 

Licensed  under  State  law  requiring  physician  in  charKe  to  have  five 
years'  actual  experience  with  a  record  of  90  per  cent,  of  curer.  Equipment 
complete.  Treatment  involves  no  suffering  nor  restraint.  No  fee  asked 
until  cured.  Patients  also  cured  at  home.  Endorsed  by  Governors,  Con- 
gressmen, Ministers  and  Physicians.     Address 

DR.  POWER  CRIBBLE,  Supt.,  Box  743,  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott's  Method  of 
Kidney  Treatment 

restore.s  cell  function  of  the  kidney  not  de- 
.stroyed,  arrests  and  prevents  further  spreading 
of  the  disease.  His  methods  for  treating  kidney 
affections  have  been  tested  by  the  Cincinnati 
Post.  A  full  detail  of  this  investigation  or  test 
can  be  had  by  addressing  him  as  below. 

Dr.  Mott  is  a  graduate  of  a  Cincinnati  medical 
college,  class  1883,  and  afterward  took  instruc- 
tions abroad,  later  becoming  a  specialist  and  in- 
vestigator of  kidney  diseases.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  he  has  revealed  to  science  that  kidney  dis- 
eases can  be  checked,  the  patient  restored  to 
normal   weight   and  enabled  to  resume  work. 

The   following   is   a   statement    from   Dr.    Mott: 

"My  method  is  intended  to  arrest  the  disease, 
even  though  it  has  destroyed  most  of  the  kidney, 
and  to  preserve  intact  that  portion  not  yet  de- 
stroyed. The  medicines  I  use  are  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  neutralizing  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroys  the  cells  in  the  tubes  of  the 
kidneys,  and  my  success  in  the  treatment  of  kid- 
ney diseases  is  enough  to  convince  physician  and 
patient  alike,  that  science  has  mastered  a  hither- 
to "incurable  di.'^ease,  physiologically  speaking.'" 
Dr.  Mott  invites  the  afflicted  to  send  their 
symptoms  and  to  ask  for  his  free  expert  opinion. 
He   will   send    you   his   essay   on   kidney   troubles. 

Correspondence   should    be    directed   to 

IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D. 

323  Mitchell  Building,     -     CINCINNATI,  O. 


THE  LIFE  and  SPEECHES 

_ — — -OF 

THOMAS    E.  WATSON 

Contains  a  biographical  sketch  written 
by  himself,  and  a  careful  selection  of  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

These  speeches  cover  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  They  begin  wth  a  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Watson  delivered  in  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature on  Alex.  H.  Stephens.  They  contain 
some  of  his  Commencement  speeches. 
They  also  contain  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
and  many  of  his  political  and  economic 
addresses,  the  result  of  years  of  the  closest 
research  and  study.  These  speeches  cover 
the  Child  Labor  question.  National  Fi- 
nance, discussion  of  the  Tariff  System,  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  the  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  corrupt 
legislation  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
two  old  parties,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
and  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  which  now  oppress  the 
people. 

The  second  edition  just  out,  with  a  hitherto  unpub- 
lished photograph  of  Mr.  Watson. 

Price  60  cents,  postpaid,  or  may  be  had  as  a  pre- 
mium for  one  new  yearly  subscription  to  Watson's 
Magazine  or  The  Jeffersonian. 

Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS.  Thomson,  Ga. 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION. 


I  WILL  MAKE  YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If  you  are  honest  and  ambitious  write  me 
today.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  what 
your  occupatloD,  I  will  teach  you  the  Real 
Estate  business  by  mall;  appoint  you  Special 
Representative  o£  my  Company  In  your  town; 
start  you  In  a  profitable  business  of  your 
own,  and  help  you  make  big  money  at  once. 

Unnsnal  opportunity  for  men  witbont 
capital  to  become  independent  for  life. 
Valuable  Book  and  fall  particalars  Free. 
Write  today. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALTY  CO 
M  136  marden  Bnilding 

•}i  1-r,  S'Cifmu  S"-'»a<lo  -Wasbington,  D.  C. 


Every  Woman 

is    interested    and    should    know 
about  the  wonderful 

Whirling  Spray 

Marvel  Douche 


Ask  your  druggist  for 
it.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply the  MARVEL,  accept  no 
other,  but  send  stamp  for  illus- 
trated book— sealed.  It  gives 
full  particulars  and  directions 
invaluable  to  ladies. 


MARVEL  CO.,  44  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 


RICE,  RICE,  RICE  AT  THE  RIGHT  PRICE 

— FREIGHT   PREPAID   TO    YOUR 

STATION, 

100      pound.**      long      grain,      Honduras 

variety $6.75 

100  pounds  round  grain,  Japan  variety  5.90 
100  pounds  of  broken,  good  fable  rice  4.25 

At  these  prices  rice  is  the  cheapest  food 
that  can  be  had  and  there  is  nothing  bet- 
ter for  mankind.  Send  your  orders  to  E.  A. 
CALVIN,  Mgr.  Gulf  Coast  Farmers'  Rice 
Co..  503  Kiam  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas, 
Reference.  Commercial  National  Bank, 
Houston,   Texas. 


ESTABLISH   A   NEW    INDUSTRY 

Read  Up  on  the  Utilization  of  Farm 
Waste  and  Wood  Waste  by  Distillation 

A  general  consideration  of  the  NEW  INDUSTRY, 
including  a  full  description  of  the  distilling  ap- 
paratus used  and  the  principle  involved,  also 
method  of  chemical  control  and  disposal  of  the 
products;  first  edition  illustrated  by  seventy-four 
engravings,  156  pages.  This  book  is  cloth  bound. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  $3.20. 

Stills.  5-Gal.  Tax-Free,  Cost  $135.00,  pays  for 
itself  every  month.  Alcohol  solidified,  32  Solid 
Sample  Cubes,  194-proof  and  its  Formula,  includ- 
ing one  Alcohol  Stove,  postpaid  for  $2.00.  Address 

Wood  Waste  Distillieries  News  Co.,     Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Consumption 

Book 


ZPi'e  FREE 


This  valuable  med- 
ical    book     tells    in 
plain,     simple     lan- 
guage how  consump- 
tion can  be  cured  in 
your  own  home.      If 
you  know  of  any  one 
suffering  from  Con- 
sumption,    Catarrh, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma  or 
any  throat  or  lung  trouble, 
are  yourself  afflicted,  this 
book    will   help   you  to  a  cure. 

Even    if    you   are   in  the  advanced 

stage  of  the  disease  and  feel  there  is  no  hope, 
this  book  will  show  you  how  others  have  cured 
themselves  after  all  remedies  they  had  tried 
failed,  and  they  believed  their  case  hopeless. 
Write  at  once  to  The  Yonlierman 
Company,  4996Water  Street,  Kala- 
mazoo, JVTieh.,  and  they  will  gladly 
send  you  the  book  by  return  mail 
free  and  also  a  generous  supply  of 
the  New  Treatment,  absolutely  free, 
for  they  want  every  sufferer  to  have  this  won- 
derful remedy  before  it  is  toolate.  Don't  wait, 
write  today.  It  may  mean  thesavingof  your  life 


or 


WELKOM  WARMER  vs.  HOT  WATER  BAG 


NO   WATER 
TO  HEAT 

NO  RUBBER 
TO  ROT 


Welkom   "Warmer    Outfit 

The  only  modern,  safe  and  effective  substi- 
tute for  the  antiquated  Hot  Water  Bag. 

It  is  made  of  metal  and  heated  w^ithin  one 
minute  by  simply  lighting  a  tube  containing 
a  blazeless  and  smokeless  fuel  generating  a 
uniform  heat  lasting  over  tvro  hours  at  a  cost 
of  less  than  one  cent.     Will  last  for  years. 

It  is  curved  to  fit  any  portion  of  the  body 
and  weighs   less  than   5  ounces. 

Endorsed  by  the  medical  profession  as  very 
effective  in  cases  of  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Lumbago,  etc. 

Complete  outfit  including  10  tubes  of  fuel 
sent   prepaid   upon  receipt   of  $1.00. 

Write  today  for  folder  explaining  the  mer- 
its of  this  wonderful  new  device. 

W^ELKOM  W^ARMER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  4,  108  Fulton  St.,  New  York, 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's, 
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Ti  !■!  !■!  it: 


Look!  Friends  of  The  Jeffs! 

This  is  the  offer  you  have  been  waiting 
for  for  a  long  time.  We  will  give  a 
.-.  LIFE-TIME  SUBSCRIPTION  /. 
to  either  The  Jeffersonian  or  the  Maga- 
zine for  $10.00,  or  to  both  for  $20.00. 

This  will  save  you  the  time,  trouble, 
and  expense  of  renewing  each  year ; 
besides,  if  you  live  fifty  years  longer, 
you  are  still  entitled  to  a  LIFE -TIME 
SUBSCRIPTION  to  the  Jeffs.    .    .    . 


If  You  Have  Not  the  Ready  Cash 

You  can  secure  a  LIFE-TIME  SUB- 
SCRIPTION to  Both  the  publications 
by  getting  100  subscriptions  to  either  of 

the  Jeffs,  remitting  the  full  amount, 
$1.00  per  year  for  each 


Address  all  communications  to 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

THOMSON,  GEORGIA. 

These  Subscriptions  are  not  Transferable. 


]■!  IBC  !■: 
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Math  Antoinetti  /      _£_|_^arie  Antoinette,   the  ill-fated  queen, 

GuiihtiL    /    centre  of  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe, 

hurled    from  her  throne  by  the  rude   hand  of 

revolution,   and  passing,  'mid  the  derisive  roar  of 

the  mob,  to  her  tragic  death  upon  the  guillotine — 

Marie  Antoinette,  in  all  her  sad  and  fateful  story,  is 

only  one  of  the  great  figures  that  throng  the  pages  of 

MUHLBACH'S 


'♦•^ 


HISTORICAL   ROMANCES 


'Twenty  Thrilling  Tales" 


Here,  also,   we  meet  Frederick  the  Great,  the  eccentric  Prussian,  who, 
though  he  was  endeared  to  his  subjects  as   "Old  Fritz,"  detested  things 
German,  always  spoke  French,  and  was  not  only  the  greatest  general  of  his 
(from  the  Painting  /    cctttury,  but  playcd  the  flute  like  a  master;   Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese 

by  Flameng.  )/•,.,. 

patriot,  who  m  his  mountain  passes  with  his  little  army  for  years  defied  the  French 
and  Bavarian  forces  sent  to  crush   him;    Napoleon    (The    "Little  Corporal,") 
commanding  victorious  hosts  and  bidding  pathetic  farewell  to  the  Old  Guard— the 
Old  Guard  that  could  die  but  never  surrender.     Around  such  great  historical  person- 
ages hundreds  of  minor  characters  play  their  parts  in  these  absorbing  dramas. 

VIVID,  VIGOROUS,   INSTRUCTIVE. 

These  are  historical  romances  in  a  real  sense — strong,  vivid 
stories  full  of  action,  conflict,  and  constantly  sustained  interest.  They 
have  aroused  more  attention  and  been  the  subject  of  more  talk  than  any 
other  historical  novels  v^ritten  since  the  elder  Dumas  laid  down  the  pen. 
The  deeds  and  the  people  with  which  they  deal  are  such  that  most  persons 
of  ordinary  culture  are  somewhat  ashamed  to  be  ignorant  of  them. 
"  Human  interest"  always  prevails  in  these  volumes  and  has  given  them 
their  steadfast  popularity. 


TITLES    OF    THE 

20    VOLU  M  ES 

Napoleon  and  the  Queen  of  Prussia 

The  Empress  Josephine 

Napoleon  and  Bluecher 

Queen  Hortense 

Marie  Antoinette  and  Her  Son 

Prince  Eugene  and  His  Times 

The  Daughter  of  an  Empress 

Joseph  II.  and  His  Court 

Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Court 

Berlin  and  Sans-Souci 

Frederick  the  Great  and  His  Family 

Goethe  and  Schiller 

The  Merchant  of  Berlin 

Louise  of  Prussia  and  Her  Times 

Old  Fritz  and  the  New  Era 

Andreas  Hofer 

Mohammed  AM  and  His  House 

Henry  VIII.  and  Catherine  Parr 

Youth  of  the  Great  Elector 

Reign  of  the  Great  Elector 

The  books  are  printed  upon 
extra  quality  of  paper  from 
easy-to-read  type,  are  attract- 
ively illustrated  and  beautifully 
bound.  Titles  and  ornaments 
are  stamped  in  gold  on  the 
back.  The  size  of  the  volumes 
is  5  >2x7  J^  inches. 


50% 


REDUCTION 
IN      PRICE 


W.IVI.I2-I 


New  York 


fied  with  the  books, 
only    $100  down 

ance     and  there-      /     ^'ou  may  send  me  for  inspec- 
month      until      /     "°"    "^barges  prepaid,  a  set  of 

price    has    /      muehlbach's      histori- 

not,     notify      /       CAL  romances.  20  vols., bound 

us  and  the  books  may  be  returned  at  our  /  '"  '^'o'^-  After  exammation.  if  i 
expense.  You  will  have  incurred  no  /  ''""'= '°  ^^^^  "•  ^  "^='11  P^y  you  si  oo 
obligation  whatever.  These  books  have  /  °"  acceptance  and  jf2.oo  a  month  there- 
delighted  thousands  at  prices  as  high  /  ^f"^''  """'  ^^"^  50  has  been  paid,  if  not. 
as  f40.00 — remember  our  price  :  only  ^19. 50.  Now  is  the  time  /  '  s"^^"  "°"fy  ^o"'  '■o  ^^^^  J'o"  '"^y  arrange 
to  act.       Send  in  the  coupon  to-day.  /     •°''  "^  f^^"'"  ^'  "°  expense  to  me  wliatever. 


THE    UNIVERSITY    SOCIETY 

44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 


This  is  the  complete  twenty- volume  (20  vol.)  edition,  fresh 
sets  of  which  with  a  handsome  new  back-stamp  in  gold  design    /  f^ 
have  just  come  from  the  binders.     The  books  are  illustrated    /      ^OUpon 
by  40  handsome   photogravures.      We  are  offering  the    /The  University 
entire    set   at   the    special    reduced    price  of  $19.50.     /  Society 

If  you  are  satis 
you  pay  us 
upon  accept 
after$2.  OOper 
the  purchase 
been  paid.    If 


Name 


Address 


In  writing  to  advertisers   please   mention  Watson's. 
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Ravenwood  Stock  Farm 

HOME  OF  THE  J.  D.  B.  DeBOW 

BIG   BONE   BERKSHIRE  Proprietor 


Visitors  and  Fanciers  are  cordiaUy  invited  to  caU  and  inspect  our  great  Ravenwood 
H^rd  o^Berkshires.  They  represent  the  greatest  size,  style  and  quabty.  Those 
desirin-  stock  hogs  or  show  hogs  can  find  them  at  our  breeding  farm  a  few  miles  out 
fromNaah^Ue,  Tennessee.  05me  and  see  the  largest  hogs  of  the  breed  ever  driven 
^sh^rrggln  the  history^oj  the  world,  lo^-^r^-J^^'^J^^-^lll^ig^ti 


I  the  19OT  Tennessee  State  Fair  this  herd  won  alt  Grand  Ch 
izes  for  both  "  under  a  year''  and  "  aged  "herds,  as  well 


^r\llt  f^  both  "  Wer  a  yerr-'  ^d "' ^ged '"herdsT as  weU  as  2l  first  prizes  out  of 
SnTndiviS  Clares.  Mlm  it  won  the  Championship  of  the  World  at  the  great 
AmerictTRoSl  Show  held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  aSdition  won  the  Champion- 
^Tp"r  Grand  Championship,  at  the  great  State  Fairs  of  Missouri,  nUnois.  Tennes- 
se^  ete  -1^0  cut  above  shows  the  style  and  finish  0«  the  hoga  raised,  and  the  one 
below  shows  the  place  where  they  are  raised-  ■ 


RAVENWOOD  STOCK  FARM 


NASHVILLE, 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  Watson'*. 


